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THE CATHOLIC PRESS IN FRANCE. 


By Denis GwyYNN. 


judge by the complaints that 
may be read almost daily in 


the clerical newspapers and reviews 
in France, one might imagine that 
the work of creating and organiz- 
ing a Catholic press had been en- 


tirely neglected. Yet these com- 
plaints are most often to be read 
in the publications issued by one 
of the most highly developed and 
successful organizations in all mod- 
ern journalism. The Maison de la 
Bonne Presse in Paris would alone 
—even if there were no other jour- 
nalistic activity in the Catholic 
movement in France—deserve the 
closest study by Catholics in other 
countries who are engaged upon the 
very arduous and extremely tech- 
nical business.“of building up a 
Catholic press and conducting it in 
a way to defy the competition of 
non-Catholic papers. 

The Maison de la Bonne Presse, 
with its vast industrial organization, 
from its own printing and photo- 
graphic works to its own cinemas 


and theater, and with the immense 
circulation that it has obtained for 
its daily newspaper and its numer- 
ous periodicals, challenges compar- 
ison with Fleetway House or with 
any of the largest newspaper enter- 
prises in England. Yet the Maison 
de la Bonne Presse is only one fac- 
tor in the general organization of 
a Catholic press in France. Great 
as its influence is, there are many 
zealous pioneers in the Catholic 
movement who not only believe 
that it might have done better and 
larger work, but consider that it 
has done real mischief in antag- 
onizing non-Catholic readers by its 
defiantly clerical tone. In estimat- 
ing the extent and the power of 
Catholic influence in the contem- 
porary press of France, it is essen- 
tial to emphasize this contrast be- 
tween two opposite—one might al- 
most say, conflicting—methods of 
propaganda. 

One typical complaint of this sort 
asks how many Catholics realize, 
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when they open their newspapers 
every morning, that “every day six 
million copies of newspapers, either 
prejudiced against or definitely hos- 
tile to their religion, are distributed 
throughout France.” “The Matin, 
it continues, “the Journal, the Petit 
Journal, and the Petit Parisien 
alone have a combined daily circu- 
lation of more than four million 
copies; the Petit Parisien has a cir- 
culation of one and one-half mil- 
lion. Do Catholics realize that their 
own daily newspapers have a com- 
bined circulation of barely 600,000 
copies? Six million against six 
hundred thousand, ten against one: 
such are the proportions of the op- 
posing forces.” 

“The Bishops,” continues the 
writer, “have shown in each diocese 
which papers deserve support. At 
the end of 1919, an organization 
was brought into being, with the 
encouragement of the Holy See and 
the cardinals of France, which must 
be made sufficiently powerful to 
guarantee to the Catholic press the 
place to which it is entitled.” This 
organization is called “L’CEuvre du 
Franc de la Presse,” and it was ap- 
proved in March, 1922, and recom- 
mended to the Catholics of France 
by their cardinals and archbishops 
in solemn assembly in Paris. 

“The task before it,” concludes 
the article, “is enormous. It is neces- 
sary to subsidize the needs and to 
intensify tenfold the propaganda of 
500 Catholic local newspapers, of a 
score of great provincial papers, 
and three or four with national cir- 
culations. Catholic news agencies 
of every sort must be established 
abroad, as well as Catholic adver- 
tising agencies. Paper factories 
will have to be founded to place us 
on an equal footing with the Petit 
Parisien, and a number of other 


indifferent or hostile dailies; we 
must organize their sales both 
among direct subscribers and for 
general purchase, and have in every 
small locality in the country our 
own agents and salesmen, while we 
must make our own papers arrive 
ahead of all the others. We must, 
moreover, secure for the Catholic 
press all the best possible brains 
for their editorial and advertising 
staffs and for their news services.” 

This statement gives a fair idea 
of the vast general program of the 
Maison de la Bonne Presse. It is 
open to the obvious criticism that it 
appeals to Catholics as Catholics to 
support, and to assist in distribut- 
ing, a press which is recommended 
to them principally because it is 
Catholic and without any apparent 
guarantee that the newspapers will 
be as competently edited and pro- 
duced as their rivals. The fact that 
the Bonne Presse, working on these 
lines, has built up a daily circula- 
tion of nearly 400,000 copies for 
La Croix is, however, a sufficient 
refutation to any charge of incom- 
petency in the technical organiza- 
tion of the paper. Pope Pius X. 
even told its director, M. Feron- 
Vrau, in a private audience that he 
read La Croix every day and could 
imagine nothing better as a great 
Catholic newspaper. 

Yet, great as the compliment was, 
it implied a certain character in 
the newspaper which must inev- 
itably be a severe handicap in com- 
petition with non-Catholic news- 
papers. To put the matter bluntly, 
is a newspaper which the Pope de- 
clares to be exactly what he him- 


‘self wants to read, likely to appeal 


to the ordinary Frenchman unless 
he happens to have a strongly re- 
ligious temperament? 

The Croiz is quite obviously a 
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clerical newspaper. Its principal 
shareholder, it is true, is a very im- 
portant private capitalist, and its 
editor, M. Jean Guiraud, is also a 
layman. But since its foundation 
the paper has been, and continues 
to be, controlled with an unrelent- 
ing grip by the Assumptionist 
Fathers, whose energy and deter- 
mination created it and made it a 
great national success. Under their 
guidance it has become an admir- 
ably organized clerical newspaper, 
containing all the principal news of 
the day, supplemented by special 
correspondence—which is usually 
very competent—from most of the 
principal cities in the world. Its 
leader page publishes articles deal- 
ing with the topics of the day; and 
its commercial and agricultural 
pages give as good expert informa- 
tion as is to be found in other 
papers. 

Its whole interests. are, however, 
clerical, and its selection and pres- 
entation of news are naturally col- 
ored by this outlook. While other 
newspapers are discussing boxing 
matches, or women’s fashions, or 
murder trials, it treats these mat- 
ters with as little attention as pos- 
sible, and fills columns with admir- 
ably written reports of Catholic 
congresses or diocesan news. But, 
in spite of its disadvantages as a 
modern newspaper, the Croiz does 
rank as one of the most widely read 
newspapers in all France. You will 
find it in every department, how- 
ever remote; and in Catholic dis- 
tricts like Brittany you will see it 
more often than almost any other 
Paris newspaper, This remarkable 
success must, it is true, be attrib- 
uted rather to the vast organization 
with which its circulation has been 
built up than to the merits of the 
paper itself. 


So far as distribution is con- 
cerned, the Croix has a unique ad- 
vantage over the other daily papers. 
It is universally recognized as the 
official Catholic newspaper in 
France, even though many Cath- 
olics who dislike its frankly reac- 
tionary politics, and who do not 
care for its selection and treatment 
of news, consider its monopoly in 
this respect as something in the 
nature of a national calamity. Many 
zealous Catholics, for instance, dis- 
agree violently with its scarcely 
disguised distrust of the Republic, 
and accuse it of being still Royalist 
in its whole political outlook. They 
object also, on principle, to its dis-. 
play of a crucifix at the head of its 
front page; and, generally, they 
complain that the Croiz, by its suc- 
cess in making itself more or less 
the official organ of the French 
hierarchy, has identified the policy 
of the Church, and the very name 
“Catholic,” with its own reaction- 
ary and anti-Republican tenden- 
cies. 

But the fact remains that the 
Croiz is essentially the official cler- 
ical organ in France, and its wide 
distribution is directly due to the 
support that it has received, in all 
parts of the country, from the 
bishops and the majority of the 
clergy. Whenever the bishops, in 
their pastorals, or the clergy, in 
their sermons, fulminate against 
the “bad press” and appeal for sup- 
port for the “Catholic press,” they 
almost invariably have the Croix 
and its subsidiary publications in 
mind as the papers that they wish 
Catholics to read. And by persist- 
ent organization they have per- 
suaded an immense number of peo- 
ple throughout France to read them. 

It is a modest estimate to say 
that the Croix itself has a million 
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readers every day, while the net 
sales of its chief weekly publica- 
tion, the illustrated Pélerin (which 
was the first journalistic venture 
of the Bonne Presse, and is now 
fifty years old) exceeds half a mil- 
lion copies. That figure would 
probably be too small for the aver- 
age net sales of each volume of its 
popular Lives of the Saints, while 
the Pélerin’s annual almanac sells 
over 600,000 copies. The list of its 
miscellaneous publications is very 
long, and many of them have reg- 
ular circulations that easily reach 
six figures. As for the publishing 
department, its small Life of Jeanne 
d’Arc has already sold more than 
two million copies; while the ag- 
gregate sales of its series of pop- 
ular novels are also in the third 
million. 

It must be remembered that the 
circulation of the Croix itself, which 
in England would not place it in 
the first rank of daily newspapers, 
is phenomenal in France. The con- 
ditions of newspaper distribution in 
the two countries are very different. 
A London daily paper has a popula- 
tion of some ten million people all 
living within at most an hour by 
train from its London office; while 
if it sets up another printing works 
in Manchester, it has fully ten mil- 
lion more people within the same 
immediate radius of distribution. 
The whole of England and the Low- 
lands of Scotland can be reached 
by either of the two offices before 
noon. But in Paris the available 
public is incomparably smaller. 
And even if all the principal centers 
of population could be brought 
within reach of Paris by organiza- 
tion of rapid transport, they still 
represent less than half of the whole 
people of France. A country in 
which more than half the people 


still live on the land presents in- 
superable obstacles to regular news- 
paper distribution. At the same 
time it implies that a large propor- 
tion of the people have not acquired 
the habit of reading newspapers. 

Here, indeed, the Croiz has a sub- 
stantial advantage. It aims largely 
at catering for an old-fashioned 
public that has not yet got the 
newspaper habit. Its public con- 
sists very largely—apart from the 
clergy and the most zealous Cath- 
olics—of peasants scattered 
throughout the whole country. A 
very large proportion of its readers 
consists of direct subscribers, and 
the paper is probably justified in 
claiming that it has more direct 
subscribers than any other daily 
newspaper in the world. Its system 
of distribution is based to a great 
extent upon direct subscriptions. 
With the backing of the clergy it 
has got together a whole army of 
some fifty thousand voluntary 
salesmen, organized in 18,000 com- 
mittees, all over France. One of 
the most recent developments of its 
inexhaustible resources of enter- 
prise is the employment of Catholic 
Boy Scouts as salesmen for the 
Croix. They -naturally can do no 
more than increase the casual sales; 
but there is another still more ef- 
ficacious method, in which even 
bedridden invalids have played a 
very successful part. The Croix is 
supplied at specially reduced terms 
whenever a dozen or more subscrib- 
ers combine together; and all 
through France zealous workers are 
thus collecting batches of subscrip- 
tions at reduced rates. 

“I wish,” declared M. Feron- 
Vrau, the proprietor of the Croiz, 
at the last annual meeting of the 
shareholders, “that we had not only 
an organization to develop the 
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Good Press, but also an organiza- 
tion to destroy the Bad Press.” Cer- 
tainly few men living have done so 
much for the development and the 
success of Catholic journalism in 
their own country. The story of 
the Bonne Presse will always be in- 
separably associated with his name. 

It was the Augustinian Fathers 
of the Assumption who made a mod- 
est beginning with the enterprise 
of the Bonne Presse when they 
founded the weekly Pélerin in 1873. 
In 1880 they founded a new and 
more ambitious venture called the 
Croix, which began as a monthly 
magazine, and three years later be- 
came a daily newspaper. 

When the anticlerical persecu- 
tions began to rage, the Assumption- 
ists were forced to abandon their 
direct control, and M. Feron-Vrau 
assumed the responsibilities of its 
proprietorship in 1900. In 1908 the 
anticlericals, who regarded the 
Maison de la Bonne Presse as a very 
formidable enemy, succeeded at last 
in shaking his position as well. At 
the beginning of that year he was 
suddenly dispossessed of his title- 
deeds to the site and the plant of 
the establishment, and he found 
himself obliged to issue an urgent 
appeal to all the Catholics of 
France to finance a new company 
for the purpose of saving his own 
property from the liquidators. He 
appealed for two million francs, 
and within a fortnight three and a 
half million had been subscribed. 
The new company was thus formed 
under the name of the Société 
Jeanne d’Arc, and it is now the 
actual proprietor of the Bonne 
Presse. 

But while every credit is due to 
M. Feron-Vrau and his collabora- 
tors for creating this magnificent 
organization, the vital question re- 


mains, for all those who are work- 
ing for the same ends in different 
countries: How far has the Bonne 
Presse in France really succeeded 
in counteracting the anti-Catholic 
press? How many of the million 
daily readers of the Croix would be 
readers of anticlerical or non-Cath- 
olic papers if the Croix were not 
there? How far is it preaching only 
to the converted? How far is it 
read, not by ordinary newspaper 
readers, but by people who either 
buy other newspapers as well or 
take no interest in newspapers at 
all? That the Pélerin and some of 
the other publications have ac- 
quired great popular circulations 
on their own merits is beyond ques- 
tion. They challenge competition 
with any other publications of the 
same kind, and they undoubtedly 
have prevented millions of French 
boys and girls from becoming fa- 
miliarized from childhood with the 
vulgarity and the materialism of 
the typical children’s papers in 
other countries. 

An outside observer may, in- 
deed, express some astonishment at 
the persistent complaints among 
French Catholics as to the absence 
or backwardness of their Catholic 
press. A glance at the Almanach 
Catholique, published by Mgr. Bau- 
drillart’s “Comité des Amitiés Fran- 
caises & l’Etranger,” shows a very 
imposing list of newspapers and 
press associations, most of which 
are entirely Catholic and the rest 
decidedly friendly to the Catholic 
movement. To talk of popular 
newspapers like the Petit Parisien 
or the Petit Journal, which are 
chiefly newspapers with no very 
definite political tendencies, or even 
the Matin, as hostile to the Cath- 
olic Church seems to the foreign 
observer unjustified. Compared 
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with the English press, for instance, 
they devote an immense proportion 
of space to Catholic activities—to 
reports of episcopal promotions, to 
the Pope and the Vatican gener- 
ally, or to the work of distinguished 
French ecclesiastics. During the 
recent elections of the new Pope, 
the whole French press, with the 
exception of the definitely anticler- 
ical organs, like the Socialist 
(Euvre or the Bolshevist Humanité, 
gave all their principal space to it 
day after day. 

It is certainly true that, with the 
exception of the Echo de Paris, 
none of the half-dozen most im- 
portant daily newspapers in Paris 
are definitely pro-Catholic. It, how- 
ever, not only publishes regular 
Catholic news from its special cor- 
respondent, M. Charles Pichon, 
every morning, but very frequently 


devotes its special articles to Cath- 


olic subjects. The Journal des Dé- 
bats, which ranks almost among 
the leading group of national 
dailies, is no less friendly to the 
Church. While the Figaro, with its 
select aristocratic public, and the 
Gaulois, with its considerable cir- 
culation among the intellectuals, 
both make a special feature of their 
religious correspondent’s articles 
every morning. 

The Libre Parole, which was 
founded in the violently anti-Sem- 
itic atmosphere of some thirty years 
ago, now has a comparatively small 
circulation, but it is the recognized 
organ of a very important section 
of the Catholic movement; and its 
weekly supplement, giving a lucid 
chronicle of the principal Catholic 
news of the week, is an indispen- 
sable guide to foreign students. 
Violently opposed to the Republican 
sympathies of the Libre Parole, is 
the Royalist daily, the Action Fran- 


caise, which has created for itself a 
very vigorous, a widely distrib- 
uted, and well organized following 
throughout France. Most of its 
principal editors are devout Cath- 
olics of an extremely truculent 
type, and even its political director, 
M. Charles Maurras—the real au- 
thor of the modern Royalist move- 
ment in France—while persisting 
in his own convictions as an agnos- 
tic, is an out-and-out supporter of 
the Church, which he regards as 
the chief pillar in any stable con- 
stitution for France. 

With such varied support in the 
press, the Catholics of France can 
hardly claim that they are badly 
represented, even apart from the 
Croiz and its subsidiary local news- 
papers, which flourish in some 
seventy of the ninety French de- 
partments. Two of these provin- 
cial organs (which are generally 
called the Croix de Province) are 
daily newspapers, one in France’s 
largest Northern factory town, 
Lille, and the other in the South, 
at Grenoble. A third appears every 
second day in Blois, and so covers 
a large area of Central France, 
while two appear twice a week. The 
remainder are all weekly editions, 
modeled largely upon, or borrowed 
from, the weekly edition of the 
Croix. The war severed their close 
connection with the Paris head- 
quarters, and they are now self- 
supporting. Before the war their 
combined net sales reached 600,000 
copies, and although this figure has 
not been fully maintained since the 
recent development of provincial 
editions published by the leading 
Paris dailies, they remain in most 
cases the most widely read of local 
papers in their own departments. 

The organization of these various 
newspapers is considerably assisted 
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by Catholic news agencies and syn- 
dicates. The Maison de la Bonne 
Presse is the most important of 
these, and it also is closely con- 
nected—through M. Feron-Vrau, 
who is president of both societies— 
with the Presse Régionale, a com- 
pany formed with a capital of three 
and a half million francs, which 
owns about a dozen fairly impor- 
tant provincial newspapers, all con- 
nected by special wires with its 
head office in Paris, and supplied 
by it with syndicated information 
and articles. Another central or- 
ganization which deserves special 
mention is the Action Populaire, 
founded at Reims before the war 
and now rapidly resuming its old 
activities in Paris, which aims at 
providing the Catholic press with 
an armory of facts and information 
on the same lines as the program 
of the Research Department of the 
Labor Party in London. 

And apart from these central or- 
ganizations and newspapers, there 
are nearly a hundred Catholic 
weekly and monthly reviews, in- 
cluding widely read magazines of 
general interest, like the Revue Uni- 
verselle, one of the most brilliant 
of the French high-brow month- 
lies; a group of carefully edited 
and well documented literary and 
critical reviews, like Le Correspon- 
dant (one of the oldest reviews in 
France) or the Jesuits’ Les Etudes, 
the Revue des Jeunes, or Les Let- 
tres; propagandist political organs, 
like M. Marc Sangnier’s Démocratie 
Nouveile, or the Christian Social 
L’Ame Francaise; and a variety of 
theological and controversial pe- 
riodicals. 

The conviction that strictly pro- 
clerical propaganda can never reach 
the widest public is, perhaps, the 
most characteristic feature of a dif- 


ferent, and phenomenally successful, 
enterprise in another part of France. 
To my own mind the founders 
and organizers of that great Cath- 
olic newspaper which circulates all 
over Northwestern France, the 
Ouest Eclair, have not only worked 
along the lines that promise the 
widest success, but have created an 
enterprise that may well serve as 
a model to organizers of the Cath- 
olic press throughout the world. 
There is no other daily paper quite 
like the Ouest Eclair in France. 

To the casual reader it appears 
simply as an extraordinarily well 
produced, comprehensive, and ad- 
mirably edited provincial daily 
paper. As a general newspaper ‘it 
contains no less of the important 
topical news from day to day than 
any of the big newspapers in Paris. 
Its news is moreover selected with 
a real sense of news values from the 
point of view of the ordinary reader. 
It is, in short, one of the three or 
four really first-rate provincial 
dailies that exist in France. It dif- 
fers from the others in the fact 
that it was founded, nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago now, expressly 
as a Catholic newspaper. It has 
remained ever since in the hands 
of the zealous Catholics who 
founded it as a brave experiment, 
intended to challenge the non-Cath- 
olic newspapers on their own 
ground. Its whole staff is def- 
initely Catholic, and consequently 
its whole policy and outook upon 
the world is not only implicitly, but 
actively, Catholic. 

The Ouest Eclair is, in fact, the 
realization of a dream that has in- 
spired many minds in many coun- 
tries. If France may well be proud 
of the Bonne Presse, she has per- 
haps even greater reason to be 
proud of the Ouest Eclair. I can 
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imagine no enterprise of the kind 
achieving a more complete, unqual- 
ified success. Founded as a small 
but ambitious venture, by a group 
of young pioneers, with utterly in- 
adequate resources at their dis- 
posal, it has become one of the prin- 
cipal daily newspapers in France. 
It has literally driven the great 
Paris dailies out of the field in the 
remoter parts of its own wide area 
of distribution, while it has ac- 
quired an influence and a circula- 
tion that defy all comparison with 
those of the other local papers of 
the same region. It has become a 
great popular institution, supported 
by people of every sort, including 
thousands of families to whom no 
other daily newspaper would make 
any appeal. 

It is true that the northwest cor- 
ner of France, in which it circu- 


lates, offers exceptional scope for 


a great provincial paper. Except 
for the densely populated area 
around, and to the north and east 
of, Paris, France is so thinly popu- 
lated that there is no considerable 
public for any important local 
newspaper, and neither sufficient 
volume of business nor sufficient 
enterprise, to offer any possibility 
of obtaining the large advertising 
revenue which is indispensable to 
any newspaper’s expansion. But 
the Northwest, while it contains no 
great industrial cities, does include 
a very considerable population. 
The five departments running out 
into the Atlantic, which constitute 
the Province of Brittany, are all 
thickly populated with small farms 
and fishing villages, and a number 
of fair-sized ports; while the ad- 
joining Province of Normandy, with 
its great economic advantages for 
producing food for the English 
markets only a few hours away 


across the Channel, is also both 
rich and heavily populated all along 
the coast. South of Brittany also, 
from Nantes to La Rochelle, there 
are more people than in most parts 
of France. 

And of the whole of this region— 
reaching west to Brest and Lorient, 
north to Saint-Malo and Cherbourg, 
east to Le Mans and even as far as 
Le Havre, south to Nantes and La 
Rochelle—the geographical center 
is the old town of Rennes. If it 
had been chosen after a deliberate 
study of the map with a view to 
organizing the distribution of a 
modern newspaper, its situation 
could searcely have been improved. 

Yet it was sheer accident that 
made Rennes the birthplace of the 
Ouest Eclair. Its first number ap- 
peared one morning in August, 
1899, at a time when Rennes— 
which had been selected for the 
second hearing of the great Dreyfus 
trial as the town in France most 
likely to afford a reasonably quiet 
political atmosphere—was filled 
with an extraordinary collection of 
journalists, diplomats, soldiers, and 
politicians, from every country in 
the world. The courage and the in- 
stinct for dramatic moments which 
have made the subsequent success 
of the Ouest Eclair are shown in 
the choice of that occasion for its 
first appearance. It had not, how- 
ever, come into existence, as so 
many other journals did at that 
time, to add yet another voice to 
the Babel that roared around the 
name of the little Alsatian Jew. Its 
directors had a much more am- 
bitious program, but they saw in 
the moment of public excitement 
their opportunity for making a 
favorable start. 

The real authors of the venture 
—who remain still its two principal 
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directors—were then two young 
men, the Abbé Trochu, who was a 
junior curate in the Diocese of 
Rennes, and a young naval officer, 
M. Emmanuel Desgrées du Lou, 
who had resigned his commission 
in the navy to become a barrister in 
Rennes, and, still more, to devote 
himself to the propaganda of the 
Catholic social program enunciated 
in the Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. 
The Abbé Trochu had the same 
ideals, and the two men had met at 
various congresses in connection 
with the Catholic democratic move- 
ment. They had become friends, 


and together conceived the idea of 
founding a provincial daily news- 
paper which would be devoted to 
the development of the Christian 
democratic program. They inter- 
ested others in their project, and 
by the time that the Dreyfus trial 


was to take place in Rennes they 
had got together a capital of 80,000 
francs (in those days, roughly, 
16,000 dollars) with which—as 
they saw no hope of increasing the 
amount—they determined to make 
their great adventure. 

As might have been expected, the 
money was all spent within a few 
weeks, and the paper was faced 
with the necessity of closing down 
unless more was forthcoming. It 
had attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, but no new capitalist came to 
their assistance. Determined not 
to abandon their experiment, the 
original shareholders each agreed to 
mortgage a considerable part of his 
private resources; and so the Quest 
Eclair carried on. The first year’s 
balance sheet showed a formidable 
deficit. But what ambitious modern 
newspaper has fared otherwise at its 
inception? It had at least become 
clear that, if its directors did not 
lose courage, it would win through. 


It was directed from the outset 
with an altogether exceptional tal- 
ent for newspaper organization. 
The original idea had been, natu- 
rally enough, that M. Desgrées du 
Lou should undertake the chief ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, while 
the Abbé Trochu was to act as 
editor in chief, and inspire the gen- 
eral policy of the paper. But it was 
found almost at once that their re- 
spective positions would have to be 
changed. M. Desgrées du Lou very 
soon realized that he had no apti- 
tude for business affairs; while the 
young priest discovered himself to 
be possessed of organizing qualities 
and a financial instinct that, if he 
had devoted himself to making 
money, would have made him one 
of the greatest industrial organizers 
in France. So, gradually the two 
directors changed the réles that had 
been allotted to them; and to the 
present time M. Desgrées du Lou 
remains the political director of the 
paper, while the Abbé Trochu is its 
administrative head. 

It would be impossible to say 
which contributed more largely to 
making the paper a success. It was 
in every sense a new and a bold de- 
parture. In politics it adopted a 
line which, in Brittany, was at that 
time regarded with bitter hostility. 
Most Catholic of the French prov- 
inces, Brittany had remained more 
or less steadfastly Monarchist, even 
at the end of the last century. The 
old idea that no good Catholic could 
also be a Republican was still 
widely accepted among the people, 
while the political leaders, and to a 
large extent the clergy also, openly 
proclaimed it as an indisputable 
fact. But the group of pioneers 
who founded the Ouest Eclair were 
Republicans, not only because they 
considered that the Monarchy in 
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France was irrevocably overthrown, 
but because they really believed in 
the Republic as the most suitable 
form of government for their coun- 
try. They came before the people 
of Northwestern France as avowed 
Republicans, whose chief object in 
life was to advance the cause of 
Catholic democracy. 

It was only to be expected that, 
for the first at least, they should to 
some extent fall between two stools. 
The Catholics of the old school re- 
garded them as apostates; the par- 
ties of the Left regarded them as 
Jesuits in disguise, attempting to 
capture the Republican movement 
in Brittany. Both parties watched 
their development with jealousy 
and with suspicion. Before long 
the indignation of the old Catholic 
politicians could contain itself no 
longer. Within the second year of 
its existence the Ouest Eclair was 
confronted with a rival Catholic 
newspaper, the Nouvelliste de Bre- 
tagne, founded by the reactionary 
Catholics with the express object 
of destroying the Republican organ. 

The new paper commanded 
greatly superior resources. It had 
a capital of a million francs, and it 
had the most powerful political 
backing in Brittany. But it had no 
personality to guide it, and above 
all it was utterly devoid of any 
organizing genius fit to compete 
with that of the Abbé Trochu. At 
the end of two years the Nouvelliste 
had exhausted its resources, and 
the company that founded it went 
into liquidation. It was bought up 
and revived by another group, of 
similar tendencies, who ran it for 
five years more until they too had 
to quit the field, having lost another 
whole million francs. Yet a third 
company then intervened, which 
still keeps the Nouvelliste in exist- 


ence, and has established it as a 
fairly stable provincial paper. But 
it is no longer, in any sense, a 
serious rival to the Ouest Eclair. 

The competition with the reac- 
tionary Nouvelliste was probably 
one of the chief factors in the suc- 
cess of the Ouest Eclair. It freed 
it once and for all from the atmos- 
phere of suspicion that had pre- 
vented it from winning the con- 
fidence of the democratic parties; 
and instead of being regarded as a 
Conservative organ, it gained a new 
popularity, not only for its aston- 
ishing journalistic enterprise, but 
as a courageous and progressive 
organ of opinion. Politicians now 
began to give it encouragement, 
and, still more, began to find it an 
invaluable platform for their own 
purposes. It acquired a definite 
position in politics. 

But while it was thus consolidat- 
ing its political influence, it was 
gaining ground every day by its en- 
terprise as a provincial newspaper. 
There had been nothing of the kind 
in Brittany and the Northwest be- 
fore. Two of the Paris dailies, the 
Petit Parisien and the Petit Journal, 
had begun to send special editions 
there, which arrived late at night 
or on the following morning; but 
the provincial newspaper was a 
wholly new idea. The Ouest Eclair 
not only concentrated on questions 
of local significance—and Brittany 
has many such interests. that 
scarcely concern the rest of France 
—but began to organize a rapid 
news service from its own special 
correspondents in every important 
center. It has gone on developing 
this service to such an extent that 
it now publishes eight separate edi- 
tions. The leading page and the 
principal news page, as well as the 
advertisement pages, remain the 
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same in each, but the main part of 
the paper, which gives a summary 
of all the local news of any impor- 
tance or interest, varies according to 
the district for which it is intended; 
so that its readers in Rennes 
find the principal columns devoted 
to their own local news, while 
those in Le Mans or in Nantes or 
in Brest find the same columns 
filled with reports concerning their 
own affairs. 

All this development of the local 
news service, as well as the whole 
organization of its supply of in- 
formation—the installation of a 
private wire from Paris, the se- 
lection of special correspondents, 
the enlistment of well-known writ- 
ers—has been mainly the work of 
the Abbé Trochu. To him, too, is 
chiefly due the credit for the enor- 
mous development of the paper’s 
advertising revenue, and its mag- 
nificent system of distribution. 

By 1914 the continued success of 
the paper was amply assured. It 
had even paid a small dividend at 
the end of the second year; and in 
the succeeding years there were 
very considerable profits—a great 
part of which was set aside to build 
up substantial reserves. The ex- 
penses required to meet the grow- 
ing development of the paper had, 
however, necessitated further calls 
upon those who had subscribed the 
original capital, and it had before 
long been raised to the figure of 
560,000 francs (at present exchange 
about 31,000 dollars), which re- 
mains the present capital of the 
company. Considering that the ac- 
tual paper used in any one day’s 
editions of the Ouest Eclair costs 
10,000 francs at least, to say noth- 
ing of wages and salaries and rents 
and the vast expenditure that has 
been involved in the magnificent 


modern machinery and equipment 
of the newspaper offices and works, 
the capital seems ludicrously small. 
For the shareholders, however— 
who are still the original pioneers 
and the actual creators of the en- 
terprise—it has meant handsome 
dividends; and it is no secret that 
the annual profits frequently ex- 
ceed the capital upon which the 
dividends have to be paid. 

During the war its circulation in- 
creased prodigiously. In the ab- 
sence of all his principal colleagues 
on the administrative side, the Abbé 
Trochu had to undertake their work 
as well as his own, besides facing 
unprecedented demands upon the 
resourcefulness of all newspaper 
proprietors. But the Abbé rose 
magnificently to every emergency, 
and each time gave new and aston- 
ishing proof of the enterprise and 


powers of swift organization that 
have gone to make the Ouest Eclair 
what it is to-day. 

It will be seen that in its own 
way the Ouest Eclair has been an 
even greater financial success than 


the Bonne Presse. Restricting its 
activity to a provincial sphere, and 
relying solely on its own merits as 
a newspaper, it has achieved a solid 
prosperity and established an in- 
vincible influence in the public life 
of Northwestern France. The Bonne 
Presse has worked on other lines. 
Its success, which could certainly 
never have been secured without 
consummate organizing ability, has 
been assisted to a very large extent 
by the systematic support of the 
clergy and by the fact that it has 
undertaken to become the prin- 
cipal religious publishing house in 
France. No real comparison of the 
two ventures can therefore be 
made; and it is not for a foreign 
observer to start such invidious 
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controversies. But it is of vital im- 
portance for those who are working 
at the organization of a Catholic 
press in other countries to discover 
as far as possible what has been 
the effective influence of each type 
of Catholic journalism. 

It may be said that France, with 
the Bonne Presse and the Quest 
Eclair, actually affords an almost 
ideal model of each type. It is un- 
fortunate that the political differ- 
ences that set both papers in oppo- 
sition to one another have led in 
northwestern Brittany to a deter- 
mined rivalry between the Repub- 
lican Ouest Eclair and the reaction- 
ary Nouvelliste (of which M. Feron- 
Vrau, the proprietor of the Croiz, 
is now the principal director). And, 
whether it be due to political rea- 
sons or to a decided preference 
among the French peasants for one 
sort of journalism rather than an- 
other, the fact has to be noted that 
the Ouest Eclair has at least ten 
times the circulation of its rival. 
It caters, it is true, for a much wider 
public, and its magnificent organ- 
ization enables it to supply districts 
where the Nouvelliste can scarcely 
penetrate. But it can hardly be 
doubted that, with its progressive 
politics, its much more comprehen- 
sive news service, its brilliant spe- 
cial articles by writers who are not 
only of the very highest distinction 
but are alert and practiced journal- 
ists, with its popular competitions, 
and its pages of sporting news, it 
must naturally appeal to a far wider 
public than its rival, which concen- 
trates chiefly upon more or less 
ecclesiastical information. 

Whether this deliberate catering 
for the modern public taste in jour- 
nalism is to be recommended in 
preference to the more sober and 
serious journalism of the Bonne 


Presse is another matter. But it is 
difficult to resist the argument of 
the directors of the Ouest Eclair, 
that they have created a newspaper 
which not only has throughout 
treated as its first object the fulfill- 
ment of its original mission to pop- 
ularize and extend the doctrines of 
Christian democracy, but has so 
securely established its own posi- 
tion that no anticlerical news- 
paper could now be founded in 
Brittany. 

That is, of course, a point of im- 
mense importance. Overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic as Brittany still re- 
mains, there is no doubt that if it 
had not been for the Ouest Eclair, 
there would have been a free field 
either for the non-Catholic Paris 
newspapers or for the creation of 
a definitely anticlerical provincial 
newspaper in support of M. Briand 
and his Socialist colleagues in the 
Northwest. And this necessity to 
prevent the formation of an anti- 
clerical press is still greater in other 
parts of France. 

But while the Ouest Eclair has 
in this respect achieved what the 
directors of the Bonne Presse could 
never have done, the success of the 
Ouest Eclair is of a kind that re- 
quires the rarest genius to produce. 
The Abbé Trochu stands in the 
front rank of the great newspaper 
creators of his generation; and 
such men are unfortunately hard 
to find. The work of the Bonne 
Presse requires less highly special- 
ized ability, and can always rely 
upon organized support on a na- 
tional scale. But while the Bonne 
Presse offers a model of Catholic 
press organization that is more sus- 
ceptible of imitation, the Ouest 
Eclair is so magnificent an achieve- 
ment that its study is likely to pro- 
vide more fruitful lessons. 





THE LINE THAT LOVED AND KILLED. 


By HELEN WALKER. 


66 HOM they cannot have, they 
kill,” said Padre Antonio 
softly. 

He was standing, one hand on the 
crude brown railing of the little 
arbor, heavy with purple grapes, 
the other resting on Maria’s smooth 
plaits, piled crown-wise above the 
wide child eyes. 

“Whom the Maurosconi cannot 
have, they kill,” he repeated slowly, 
gazing from his hillside out over 
the Mediterranean stretched below, 
as though he sought, in the blue 
distances of sea and sky, pictures 
of a far-off long-ago. 

. * * 

On a certain velvet, Venetian 
night, centuries back, the shadow 
of a man, cloaked and masked, 
strove to conceal itself behind a 
carved column. A few paces be- 
hind him, the heavy, emblazoned, 
oak door of a palazzo; at his feet, 
the lapping of a canal. Slow min- 
utes—then, the approach of a gon- 
dola, bright with trappings and 
lights. Lutes, and the sound of a 
man’s voice, singing a medieval 
love song; deep, rich, slightly 
a-tremble, coming nearer, nearer. 

A woman’s happy laugh—the 
gondoliers pausing at the stone 
steps. From the depths of the bark, 
emerging, first a man, brocaded, 
plumed—then a woman, clad in 
glistening white from head to toe. 
Out of the darkness, the sudden, 
liquid flash of a dagger—a moan, 
a crumpled satin heap. Cries, 
lights, the rush of many feet— 
then, in the flare of the excited, 


waving flambeaux, the calm, aris- 
tocratic figure of the third Count 
de’ Maurosconi, pinioned in the 
arms of the guard.—At his feet, 
dead, the bride of a de’ Medici. 

* 7 * 

“Si, Marietta,” said the padre, 
gently, “whom the sons of this line 
love, and cannot have, they kill.” 

He took his hand from the lus- 
trous head and turned and looked 
searchingly into the clouded young 
eyes. 

The girl blushed, eyes seeking the 
stone-flagged floor of the arbor. 
Then, after a moment, in her low 
Italian voice, and hesitatingly: 

“My Father, I know the tradi- 
tion.” 

For a few seconds, the droning 
of the bees among the clustered 
fruit was the only sound. Then: 

“Father, I have told Lorenzo 
Maurosconi that I would wed him,” 
said Maria softly, “but I am trou- 
bled about Giovanni. He has long 
been importuning me, and I am 
loath to wound him.” 

“What your heart bids you do, 
you will do, Maria,” said Padre An- 
tonio. “Whom you love, you must 
marry, and the Heavenly Father 
will send comfort to the disap- 
pointed one.” 

Padre Antonio looked affection- 
ately after the girl’s slender, re- 
treating figure. In his dim old 
eyes, besides affection, shone some- 
thing of the light that filled them 
when, at the end of the long day, 
filled with toil in his garden, and a 
thousand duties toward the spir- 
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itual wants of his people, he knelt, 
alone, in the dimness of the little 
stone church, before the shrine of 
the Virgin. Long had he known 
Maria. His hand had touched her 
baby head with the sacred oil at 
christening, and it was to him that 
her mother had led her when she 
decided, in pious thanksgiving for 
the recovery of her child, to have 
Maria dedicated to the Virgin. A 
plague had swept the village in 
Maria’s fourth year, and had car- 
ried most of its little ones to the 
cemetery behind the church. 

Padre Antonio had performed 
the ceremony of dedication, and 
Maria, set somewhat apart from 
her playmates, had special duties 
to perform on certain feast days, 
and special prayers to make to 
Mary, whose color blue she always 
wore. She had grown to young 
girlhood, her personality molded 
from emulation of Mary’s qualities. 

There was much in her soul that 
her parents never glimpsed. Holy 
mysteries were there—and in truth, 
Maria, when in need of human 
counsel, went to seek it, not from 
her parents or friends, but always 
from Padre Antonio. He, loving 
her deeply, knew her soul better 
than any living person, and know- 
ing it, reverenced it. 

And now the little Maria, grown 
up, so soon, so soon, was thinking 
of marriage—nay, had promised 
herself in marriage. Padre Antonio 
sighed. Poor little Maria—mar- 
riage for a rose petal? 

So it was that, not many months 
after, the vintage having been 
plucked and packed, dripping, into 
the long baskets hanging on the 
backs of the workers, the wine 
made, Christmas come and gone, 
and the first soft green of spring 
feathering the hillsides, Maria be- 


came the bride of Lorenzo. Mau- 
rosconi he was by right and birth, 
but by the use of generations sim- 
ply Mauro, the longer name having 
been dropped, like the title, many 
years back. After epochs of mis- 
fortune, the old family had dwin- 
dled into oblivion, and for more 
than a century the Mauros had been 
simple people of the little hill town. 

At the gay, colorful wedding fes- 
tivities, which the handsome Lo- 
renzo, fired by happiness, seemed 
to dominate by sheer force of joy, 
many an old head, observing him, 
conjured up the vivid, passionate 
history of the Mauros, and deemed 
it a blessing that this son had won 
whom he loved. For the old strain 
in the blood had manifested itself 
again and again in the generations 
that had followed the Maurosconi 
who had loved the bride of a Medici. 
They had been devoted, faithful 
husbands, strong, good fathers, 
where they had won the women 
of their love; but thera had been 
murders and suicides on the pages 
of the family history where the 
loved one had loved another. 

With some such thought in his 
head, and a trifle muddled by the 
wedding wine, old Enrico had jibed 
jovially at Lorenzo: 

“The carabinieri may go back to 
snore for another generation, now 
that the Mauro has won his bride! 
Perhaps she did not dare say no— 
eh, Lorenzo?” 

The bridegroom’s face had dark- 
ened with quick anger, but~Maria, 
coming up, had laid her small hand 
on his arm, and the shadow had 
left him as quickly as an April 
cloud might pass. 

And of all the townspeople, only 
Giovanni was missing from the 
wedding guests. He had been 
Maria’s dumb, faithful slave since 
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babyhood. His longing for her, 
with something of the reverence of 
Padre Antonio in it, was less that 
of possession, than that of giving 
humble service. His simple soul, 
incapable of hiding its unhappiness, 
had bid him absent himself from 
the festivities, lest his grief cast a 
shadow over Maria’s joy. So Gio- 
vanni remained, aching, patient, 
shut up in his little shop all that 
sunny spring day. 

Toward the fall of evening Lo- 
renzo missed his bride from the 
dancing and went to seek her. 
Drawn by the merry shouts and 
laughter of children, he found his 
way to Maria’s secluded little gar- 
den. There, silhouetted against the 
rock shrine to the Virgin that Gio- 
vanni had reverently constructed 
for her, was Maria, her wedding 
frock held up, her embroidered 
headdress askew, romping with a 
throng of children. Shrill cries of 
delight came from the little ones. 
Their dearest friend and confidante, 
for some strange reason having 
suddenly assumed the dignity of a 
bride, was playing the games with 
them that she had always played. 
They had feared that wifehood 
would automatically turn their 
playmate into a grown-up, and 
when they had been taken that 
morning, dressed in their best, to 
the church to hear Padre Antonio 
chant quaveringly over Maria and 
Lorenzo, they had been awed and 
saddened. 

“Uno, due, tre,” they sang joy- 
ously, as they danced about her, 
her neck hung with the strands of 
early spring flowers they had woven 
for her—‘“uno, due, tre!” Then, 
spying Lorenzo, they shouted, gath- 
ering close about her, “No, no, you 
cannot take her. Maria has prom- 
ised to be married to all of us jn- 


stead. We are to play and gather 
flowers and listen to tales as we 
have always done, only now it shall 
last all day long. Poor Lorenzo! 
He cannot have Maria!” 

“She has always been closer to 
the bambinos than to others,” 
thought Lorenzo, tenderly, “for she 
has the soul of one.” 

And Giovanni sat, behind the 
shutters of his shop, closed as on a 
féte day, arms across the little 
counter, with buried head. 

~ * * 

Five years passed, and the cot- 
tage just beyond the church, to 
which Lorenzo had taken Maria, 
still remained to him a hallowed 
place. Over it hung a hushed, a 
holy atmosphere, that made him 
feel that he should always enter it 
softly, reverently, as though it 
guarded something sacred. Maria, 
the wife, remained the same shy, 
retiring thing that Maria, the girl, 
had been. Though she cooked and 
baked and scrubbed, and did her 
share in the vineyards at harvest 
time, as the other wives did, matri- 
mony and the homely routine of 
these duties of the poor seemed not 
to have disturbed the quality of 
aloofness she had always shown. 

Her husband felt, as her parents 
had felt, the presence of holy mys- 
teries that it would be sacrilege to 
penetrate. As before, only Padre 
Antonio and the little ones who 
trooped about her door seemed 
really near her. 

“Yes, after all, marriage for a rose 
petal,” nodded Padre Antonio con- 
tentedly, as he observed these things 
from his arbor on the hillside. 

Every evening, as Lorenzo re- 
turned from the fields, he would 
pass the shop of Giovanni and stop 
for a few minutes to discuss some 
village matter with him. Going on 
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his way, he would think with sym- 
pathy of Giovanni, who had not 
married, nor, since Maria’s wed- 
ding, looked at one of the young 
women of the town. 

“Handsome fellow, Giovanni,” he 
would think, “and a good sort. 
Once, before I won Maria, I used 
to hate him. He is so much better 
than [—so patient, where I am 
quick to anger—that I used to fear 
that Maria would choose him.” 
Then with a happy smile, he would 
approach his door, his usual rever- 
ence deepened by an overwhelming 
sense of gratitude. 

Then, as the months passed, Gio- 
vanni gradually, humbly, came 
once more to figure unobtrusively 
in Maria’s life. Now it would be 
the mending of the fence that in- 
closed the garden at her door, be- 
fore Lorenzo would have time to do 
it himself; now the milking of the 
two goats, accomplished before 
Maria had finished all her house- 
hold tasks; or then, again, a trip to 
Naples, whence he would return 
with a gift for her of some new 
household contrivance, or a piece 
of gay silk. 

Toward the end of the fifth har- 
vest from their bethrothal, a 
shadow, at first so dim and fitful 
that Lorenzo scarcely noticed it, 
fell across the spirit of Maria. Her 
smile came a little less readily. 
Sometimes, as her husband watched 
her romping with the neighbors’ 
children, he would see her pause 
suddenly and draw apart, her brown 
eyes, overcast with sadness, gazing 
into dim, unseen distances, sud- 
denly grown unheeding to the little 
hands tugging at her skirts. A list- 
lessness, emanating from Maria, 
overspread the cottage, and some- 
how, as Lorenzo stepped over the 
threshold at the end of the day, 


something intangible rushed at him 
and gripped his heart, chilling it in 
its cold, heavy grasp. In vain did 
he try to dispel it with cheery 
stories of the day’s happenings and 
sudden tender caresses for Maria— 
always the shadow, lifted perhaps 
for a minute, would fall across her 
soul again, and pierce him to the 
heart, looking out at him from the 
soft, sad eyes. 

Maria, once the happiest of 
wives, had grown unhappy, and 
Lorenzo, knowing not why nor 
wherefore, was sick of heart. Some 
curious reticence, perhaps born of 
that awe of her which those who 
loved her had always felt, tied his 
tongue, and he felt incapable of 
speaking to her about it. As well 
go to the altar of the Virgin and 
ask her what was in her heart when 
she had importuned her Son at the 
marriage at Cana! Pathetically he 
tried in every way to dispel her 
sadness. He went to Naples and 
came home laden with gifts—a 
fluffy Angora kitten for her to pet, 
a bright new frock for Sundays, 
and little, shiny leather slippers 
with sparkling buckles, such as the 
shopkeeper assured him were worn 
in Paris. All these overjoyed Maria 
for the moment, but it was a fleet- 
ing rapture. Soon the gray cloud 
would infold her again. Maria was 
silently, gently, very unhappy. 

Like a thief in the night crept the 
germ of suspicion into Lorenzo's 
soul. And Lorenzo, as a man 
wrapped in heavy, much-needed 
sleep, turned his back to its first 
faint rustling, dimly conscious of 
it, but ignoring it in his desire to 
have his trust remain undisturbed. 
But the rustling persistently con- 
tinued, till gradually, in spite of 
himself, it compelled his attention. 

About this time Giovanni ¢losed 
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his little shop and went suddenly 
away—no one knew whither. 

One afternoon in the late sum- 
mer, Lorenzo, worried, dispirited, 
unable to work on in the fields with 
so heavy a heart, went trudging 
homeward earlier than was his 
wont. Although he could not have 
formulated it into thought or word, 
he had made, subsconsciously, a 
decision. It was one of those 
irrevocable decisions which, under 
stress of some great emotional trial, 
human beings sometimes make, 
finding themselves acting upon 
them before being conscious of 
their existence. Looking back, 
after the accomplishment of the 
act, they realize that the decision 
to act had been formulated long 
before. 

Though he was not conscious 
of it, Lorenzo had overcome his 
unwillingness to speak, and had 
determined to question Maria 
about the melancholy that engulfed 
her. 

He entered the cottage, but did 
not find her there; nor was she in 
the garden. He remembered that 
she frequently went to pray before 
the little stone shrine back of her 
father’s house, which Giovanni had 
made for her long ago, and which 
her parents had left undisturbed. 
There he came upon her this warm 
afternoon, kneeling, her back to 
him, before the statue of the Virgin. 
So lost was she in her prayer that 
she did not hear his approach. 
Lorenzo, coming up beside her, saw 
her suddenly pull at the slender 
chain about her neck—the chain 
she always wore, which lost itself 
in the bodice of her frock. He 
stood transfixed, while Maria, un- 
conscious of his presence, kissed a 
locket tenderly through her tears. 
With a cry of pain, Lorenzo flung 


his arm across his face and fled, 
stumblingly, from the garden. 

Dizziness. Unheeded, the sunset 
glowed and failed—then dusk— 
then darkness. It was as though 
some one, unsuspected, had crept 
up behind him, and dealt him a 
heavy blow on the back of the head. 
Reeling, he could not see. Thou- 
sands of miles seemed to lie be- 
tween his head and his feet. He 
no longer owned his body, nor had 
any control over it—only his head, 
and that had a queer, light feeling 
about it, as though it were floating. 
The village had long since sped past 
him, and there was only the high, 
wooded hillside to struggle with. 
Hours—but there was no longer any 
time. It, too, had ceased to exist. 

Queer, that things that had 
seemed so permanent—that had 
been years in growing, developing 
and gathering strength—should 
suddenly, fiercely die! It was as 
though they had been decapitated. 
A hot dagger seared at his temples. 
Then, through the thick mist of 
dizziness, stole a curious sense of 
relief, strangely incompatible with 
the storm that was ravaging his 
soul. It was the enigma finally an- 
swered—the mystery over which 
he had tortured, solved. Maria’s 
unhappiness, he understood at last. 
Giovanni! And his life crumpled 
down about him. 

“The carabinieri may go back to 
snore. ... Perhaps she did not 
dare say no—eh, Lorenzo?” 

Where had he heard those words? 
Who had uttered them? Doggedly, 
buzzingly, they rang monotonously 
in his ears, over and over again. 
Yes, they were old Enrico’s on his 
wedding day. His wedding, when 
Giovanni, of all the village, had re- 
mained away. So—she had not 
dared say no... , 
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Then, with all the strength of a 
prehistoric avalanche, and just as 
irrevocably, down through the cen- 
turies poured the ancient blood of 
the Maurosconi. It flooded his 
heart, his soul, his being. It swept 
away all other emotions as though 
they were straws. Heredity! Obey 
it. It was as indisputable as the 
law of life itself. There was no 
other way. 

And a man plunged, unheeding, 
down the hillside—slipping, falling, 
stumbling up again, lashed on as 
by a scourge. The sun of another 
day was setting, though Lorenzo did 
not know it. Up the little crooked 
street, past the silent, closed shop 
of Giovanni—Giovanni who had 
suddenly gone away, no one knew 
whither—Lorenzo sped on. 

It lay in the drawer of the little 
kitchen table, if only he could get 
there. He had noticed its sharp, 
blue point only a few days before, 
as Maria was preparing the evening 
meal, and he had shivered lest she 
cut her fingers—those pretty little 
soft fingers—as they wielded it. 
Quick! Yes, it was still there. 
Breathless, he paused. Still the 
sick, dizzy feeling. Then up the 
tiny stairs, two at a time, and into 
their room. Maria lay in the bed. 
Dimly he realized that she was un- 
dressed and that the coverings were 
tossed and crumpled. Again the 
avalanche blinding him. And the 
knife, trembling, hung over her a 
second, then descended. An inch 
away from her throat—when sud- 
denly from behind, it was wrenched 
from his grasp. Some one flung it 
out of the open window. 

The avalanche still roared. 

“Sh—,” whispered Padre An- 
tonio. “Sh—, she is very ill.” 

Shaking, Lorenzo’s knees gave 
way, and he fell, his arms across 


the foot of the bed. Dumbly, trem- 
blingly, his eyes sought Maria’s. 
But they did not see him. 

Fire was burning them, as they 
roved from wall to ceiling, and back 
to wall again, and her slender body 
writhe under the covers. Then a 
happy laugh came from her lips. 

“Ah! At last, at last, you have 
come, Bambino—my Bambino—I 
have waited so long for you, wept 
so long for you, prayed so long for 
you, Bambino.” And the poor little 
figure tossed and tossed. 

The man at her feet lay immov- 
able for a space, then, with a cry, 
rose, and tore at the chain about 
her neck. His fingers shook so that 
they could scarcely open the locket. 
At last— 

“Prayer to the Holy Virgin for a 
child,” he read, as through a mist. 
“O Holy Mother .. .” 

Dimly he heard Padre Antonio: 

“She has been like this, delirious, 
for hours, the poor — Maria.” 
Then, gently: 

“Where have you been, my son?” 

And Lorenzo, the tears streaming 
down his face, fell on his knees and, 
with bowed head, clutched the 
padre’s wrinkled hand. 

Outside, underneath the window 
something lay gleaming in the last 
rays of the sun, forgotten. 

* * + 

It may have been a matter of 
three, or perhaps four, years later 
that Lorenzo, one sunny day, 
climbed the hillside to Padre An- 
tonio’s arbor. Two little feet be- 
side his toddled their best to keep 
up to him. A pace or two behind 
came Maria, smiling. 

“We have brought her to have 
her dedicated to the Holy Virgin,” 
said Lorenzo. 

And Padre Antonio opened his 
arms, 








NEWMAN AS A STYLIST. 


By JosepH J. Reitty, Px.D. 


EWMAN was a great stylist. 

Not a single page that he wrote 
failed to be perfect of its kind— 
graceful, restrained, rhythmic, and 
as clear as if bathed in noonday 
sunlight. “Easy writing,” Sher- 
idan once said, “is d—d hard read- 
ing”; and the converse is as em- 
phatically true. As we read New- 
man and become aware of the lim- 
pid flow of his style and the endless 
variety and grace of his sentences, 
we experience a pleasure so satis- 
fying that no thought of effort or 
painstaking comes to mind. How 
could a style so perfect be the result 
of anything but spontaneous gen- 
ius? And yet, as a matter of fact, 
the very measure of our delight at 
its ease and grace is the measure of 
the infinite pains he lavished upon 
it. 

Newman hated to write. He 
could not take up his pen except 
to meet a slur against truth, but 
once he did, he could not perpetrate 
a slovenly sentence any more than 
he could tell a lie. And if the ex- 
actness of a statement was a matter 
of conscience, so too were the sim- 
plicity and the grace and the rhyth- 
mic beauty of the form that state- 
ment took. It is a common thing 
in Newman’s letters to find him 
confessing to the slavery of com- 
position. Once, at thirty-seven, he 
made this pathetic and typical con- 
fession to his sister, when he was 
engaged with his book on Justifica- 
tion: 


“I write, I write again; I write a 
third time in the course of six 


months. I literally fill the paper 
with corrections, so that another 
person could not read it. I then 
write it out fair for the printer. 
I put it by; I take it up; I begin to 
correct again; it will not do. Alter- 
ations multiply, pages are rewrit- 
ten, little lines sneak in and crawl 
about. The whole page is disfig- 
ured; I write again; I cannot count 
how many times this process is re- 


peated.” 


It is harrowing, this ceaseless pol- 
ishing process, but what perfection 
when it is finally over and the fin- 
ished page is before us! 

The familiar, almost conversa- 
tional tone which is a hall mark of 
most of Newman’s prose, was no 
more a happy accident than his ex- 
quisite finish. Far from it. His 
was a studied ease like that of the 
Roman Horace whom he loved or 
that of Cicero in his familiar letters 
—which never falls into the slip- 
shod nor is wanting in dignity. You 
cannot help thinking of him among 
his books, as you know the boys 
saw him at the Oratory School 
when, though a cardinal, he wore 
a plain black soutane with only 
his tiny scarlet cap vivid against 
his silver hair. As early as 1838 
he gave this advice to J. B. 
Mozley: 


“In what you write, do not be too 
essayish; be somewhat conversa- 
tional, and take a jump into your 
subject. But on the other hand 
avoid abruptness or pertness. Be 
easy and take the mean.” 
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Newman did not dash off this 
admonition in an idle hour. He 
took it resolutely to himself and 
followed it. 

Newman’s smoothness, grace, and 
ease of tone did not make him any 
the less a member of that class of 
writers whom he referred to in the 
Idea of a University as remarkable 
for copia verborum and whose ideal 
exemplar was Cicero. His sen- 
tences are opulent, flow out from 
one another with perfect natural- 
ness, and are closely interwoven in 
meaning; there are no breaks in 
the continuity; you look in vain for 
“purple patches.” The _ texture 
keeps fine even through the almost 
endless variations in the structure 
of his sentences and their often ex- 
traordinary length. 

Newman was fond of long sen- 
tences: they went with the copia 
verborum. You will find them fre- 
quently running above one hun- 
dred fifty words, to two hundred 
or even to three hundred; and at 
least one extends to four hundred 
eighty words. Ruskin also often 
employs long sentences, but they 
are seldom free from rhetorical 
faults. For his imagination kindled 
as he went on, and every new fancy, 
like a bright-colored butterfly, beck- 
oned him into alluring byways, 
down which he plunged breath- 
lessly, until at the end he almost 
forgot his first destination, and the 
reader with him. Newman, how- 
ever, resolutely curbed his imagina- 
tion and kept it as well under con- 
trol as Macaulay, whom he rivaled 
in the deliberate care he lavished 
upon the formation and arrange- 
ment of his sentences. Every one 
is shaped to a precise and definite 
form of its own and is fitted into 
the structure of the whole para- 
graph. Every clause and phrase 


has its proper place; there is no 
jostling, no duty of one forced upon 
the other. Every element is care- 
fully aligned before a word is com- 
mitted to paper. Only in this way 
was it possible for Newman to or- 
ganize with unfailing nicety those 
long and leisurely sentences which 
he took delight in, and which, as by 
a miracle, never give the impression 
of artifice. And yet every one is a 
triumph of artifice, ribbed through, 
when lengthy, by parallel structure, 
though varied so infinitely and so 
skillfully that you are scarcely 
aware of it. This is his favorite 
form of construction, the parallel- 
ism lending cohesion and stability 
to every part, like the steel rods 
that reénforce concrete. Notice 
how admirably the elements of the 
following sentence are _ ribbed 
through by parallel structure. 
Newman is speaking of Athens as 
the site of a university and he says: 


“Hither, then, as ta a sort of 
ideal land, where all archetypes of 
the great and the fair were found 
in substantial being, and all depart- 
ments of truth explored, and all di- 
versities of intellectual power ex- 
hibited, where taste and philosophy 
were majestically enthroned as in 
a royal court, where there was no 
sovereignty but that of mind, and 
no nobility but that of genius, 
where professors were rulers, and / 
princes did homage, hither flocked 
continually from the very corners 
of the orbis terrarum, the~ many- 
tongued generation, just rising, or 
just risen into manhood, in order 
to gain wisdom.” 


Notice the succession of clauses 
(adverbial of place), with “where” 
employed in the initial clause and 
omitted in the following parallel 











ones, in order to render the 
mechanics of construction less ob- 
vious. Notice, too, that “where” is 
resumed again when emphasis is 
needed for clearness, and is re- 
tained in the two following longer 
clauses, each of which in turn is 
split, the first into two antithetic 
phrases, “no sovereignty but that 
of mind” and “no nobility but 
that of genius,” and the second 
into two antithetic clauses, “pro- 
fessors were rulers” and “princes 
did homage.” 

In the case of these last clauses 
a less clever master of variation in 
rhythm would have yielded to the 
temptation to do the obvious thing 
and would have written “princes 
were subjects”; Johnson, for exam- 
ple, and Macaulay and perhaps even 
Burke and Gibbon. Notice the repe- 
tition of “hither” (after the succes- 
sion of interpolated clauses), which 
serves to focus the reader’s atten- 
tion again on Athens as merely a 
geographical objective, now that her 
attractions as an intellectual center 
have been pointed out. Notice still 
further how the backbone of the 
sentence, its main clause, is held in 
abeyance almost to the last and 
then allowed to descend slowly, ar- 
rested after “generation,” where it 
starts to ascend again through 
“manhood,” and finally allowed to 
flow steadily, but not abruptly, to 
the end. We have traveled a long 
way before we reach our main verb, 
“flocked,” but how clear everything 
is up to that, and how adroitly the 
main clause, held back until late 
and then doled out as it were with 
cautious hands, is managed in 
every detail; so adroitly, in fact, 
that we are quite unaware of 
those insistent “where” clauses 
and come to the end unconscious 
that we have just read a sentence 
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as fundamentally artificial as any- 
thing in Gibbon or Johnson or 
Macaulay. 

There is not a single authentic 
device which this master molder of 
sentences does not know and press 
into service. An admirable text- 
book might be compiled without 
ever turning to another author. 
Here are the skillful interweaving 
of comparisons with contrasts; the 
most adroit accumulation of sub- 
stantives, descriptive phrases, or 
what you will; repetition employed 
for emphasis or for retarding the 
flow of the sentence or for contrast 
or for any other of half a dozen 
purposes; inexhaustible variation 
in the length of clauses; climactic 
moments when the sense must be 
driven home inexorably; telling an- 
titheses, which have the merit, as 
Coleridge said of Junius, of present- 
ing an opposition of ideas as well 
as of words, and so on in a dazzling 
and never ending array. 

Of course, a similar proficiency 
might be claimed for other masters 
of prose. And when we think of 
Gibbon and Johnson and Burke and 
Macaulay and Carlyle, we are bound 
to admit the claim. But Newman’s 
distinction, none the less, is unmis- 
takable. Read him when and where 
and as long as you like, he is al- 
ways graceful, flexible, and varied, 
and—so admirable is his art of con- 
cealment—unfailingly natural even 
when most artificial in structure. 
But in justice to Newman read him 
in lengthy passages or entire chap- 
ters, for only then can he fairly be 
studied; only then can you see the 
infinite modifications and varia- 
tions of his sentences where his 
genius is taxed to escape the mo- 
notonous and the artificial; and 
only then, at the same time, can 
you appreciate how his paragraphs 
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and pages are of thought and imag- 
ination all compact. 

Perhaps you anticipate weari- 
ness. You have memories of being 
cajoled or dragooned into reading 
chapters of “great books” and you 
were disappointed, perhaps, or 
bored. “You might have liked them 
if you could have made yourself 
keep at them long enough.” 

The reader of Newman finds to 
his surprise that he reads page 
after page and chapter after chap- 
ter without weariness. He cannot 
do this with Gibbon, with Macaulay, 
with Carlyle, with Ruskin. He can, 
however, do it with Thackeray. 
One might attempt to account for 
this in various ways. One might 
say that Ruskin, by the very tu- 
multuous unrestraint of his imag- 
ination, wearied the reader with 
crowded images; that Carlyle in his 


typical work is too theatrical (as in 
the French Revolution), too insist- 
ent in tone (as in Heroes), too 
wrapped up in the repellent com- 
plexities of patois (as in Sartor). 
One might find Gibbon too self- 


conscious, his undercurrent of 
irony too wearisome, and his vari- 
ety too deliberately calculated. 
Macaulay is too hard and glittering 
for constant reading with enjoy- 
ment; his pages are like an endless 
procession of soldiers in smart uni- 
forms with the regimental band 
playing “Rule Britannia.” The 
reader who loves music may desire 
something softer and more har- 
monious than the strains of that 
eternal band. He may remember 
the pealing organ tones of Milton’s 
prose (but whoever reads Milton’s 
prose now?) or the music of Jeremy 
Taylor (who can forget the full- 
throated notes of his skylark soar- 
ing to greet the dawn?) or the har- 
mony of Sir Thomas Browne, or 


the mighty music (but too insist- 
ently sonorous at times) of Burke 
at his best; and he may wish in- 
stead for a rich and infinitely varied 
cadence like that of a violin in a 
master’s hands—and then he turns 
to Newman. 

Open Newman where you will 
and you find that perfect rhythm, 
just as you find it in Thackeray, 
with whom fundamentally, just as 
with Newman, the rhythmic sense 
in prose was an unfailing instinct. 
In fact, Newman and Thackeray 
were the two greatest masters of 
thythmic prose in the nineteenth 
century. All great prose, of course, 
has rhythm, but only in Newman 
and Thackeray can you find it 
everywhere as pervasive as their 
personalities and éverywhere as 
beautiful and satisfying as if it lay 
at the very heart of their language. 

Read the closing paragraphs of 
the Apologia, which have been 
called the finest piece of prose that 
Newman ever wrote. You may dis- 
agree with that judgment, but you 
eannot refuse to concede its beauty 
and tenderness and its exquisite » 
eadences that are very triumph of 
prose. You cannot miss its subtle 
modulations that in some strange 
way suggest the tears of things, as 
if Newman’s heart were touched to 
its depths and his eyes dim as he 
said “Hail and Farewell” once more 
to the vanished years whose inner 
soul he has been revealing. In 
some subtle way sense and sound 
are one, and feeling and rhythm; 
and from the solemn cadences the 
passage breathes an air of languor, 
as of a man whose days have known 
trial and who is glad to find peace 
again. The rhythm is exquisitely 
managed. You are reminded of a 
slowly swaying censer, fragrant 
with incense. Liquids prevail and 
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the softer vowel sounds, and both 
conspire to lend the passage some- 
thing of their music, their subdued 
tone-color, and their pathetic im- 
pressiveness. 

Newman’s_ rhythmic _ instinct 
never deserted him, and in his 
seventieth year this wonderful old 
man could achieve such cadenced 
miracles as this: 


“Let us consider, too, how differ- 
ently young and old are affected by 
the words of some classic author, 
such as Homer or Horace. Pas- 
sages, which to a boy are but rhe- 
torical commonplaces, neither bet- 
ter nor worse than a hundred 
others, which any clever writer 
might supply, which he gets by 
heart and thinks very fine, and im- 
itates, as he thinks successfully, in 
his own flowing versification, at 
length come home to him, when 
long years have passed, and he has 
had experience of life, and pierce 
him, as if he had never before 
known them, with their sad ear- 
nestness and vivid exactness. Then 
he comes to understand how it is 
that lines, the birth of some chance 
morning or evening at an Ionian 
festival, or among the Sabine hills, 
have lasted generation after gener- 
ation, for thousands of years, with 
a power over the mind, and a charm 
which the current literature of his 
own day, with all its obvious ad- 
vantages, is utterly unable to rival. 
Perhaps this is the reason of the 
medieval opinion about Virgil, as 
of a prophet or a magician; his 
single words and phrases, his pa- 
thetic half-lines, giving utterance, 
as the voice of Nature herself, to 
that pain and weariness, yet hope 
of better things, which is the expe- 
rience of her children in every 


Here again are the skillfully 
marshaled liquids (no three con- 
secutive words are without them), 
and the subtle and musical conso- 
nance, with the broader vowels 
lending the passage a certain solem- 
nity just as they did in the Parting 
of Friends and in Newman’s tribute 
to his brothers of the Oratory. He 
avoids alliteration, which is only 
effective when strong emotion robs 
it of all appearance of artificiality; 
perhaps he thought it too obvious. 
But colliteration, with its partly 
veiled sequences, appealed to him, 
for it makes a less direct approach 
to the reader’s attention and 
pleases the ear while concealing 
the source of the gratification. You 
see it, for example, in the preva- 
lence of the dentals “t” and “d” in 
the first dozen words; and of “p” 
(though cleverly veiled) in the sec- 
ond sentence, as in “passages,” 
“commonplaces,” “supply,” and 
after a little lapse, in “passed,” and 
“experience,” and “pierce.” Again 
in the last sentence “p” appears, 
again sometimes masked but none 
the less unmistakable, in “perhaps,” 
“opinion,” “profit,” “phrases,” “pa- 
thetic,” “experience.” In this pas- 
sage is an unbroken current of har- 
mony without a single obvious trick 
to secure it. There is no word one 
would wish to change; no word one 
could change without a loss of pre- 
cision; not a single unnatural in- 
version or artificiality in the sen- 
tence arrangement. It is a perfect 
thing as well in what it says as in 
the way it says it. 

Such passages as these I have 
been quoting make us wonder how 
a man could write at all whose 
mind was so taken up with the 
choice of language, the intricacies 
of form, the varieties of sentence 
structure and of rhythm; but this 
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is the mystery of all great prose 
writers; of Browne, of Burke, and 
of Gibbon no less than of Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Thackeray, and Newman. 
It is to be explained perhaps partly 
as an acquirement, largely as an 
instinct; a secret of the writer’s in- 
dividuality too elusive to be run to 
earth, and thus recalling us to New- 
man’s belief that style is not an 
extraneous thing but the outflowing 
of the very mind and personality 
of the writer, or, as Buffon puts it, 
“Le style, c’est V homme.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that, because Newman belongs to 
that group of writers that is admir- 
able for a copia verborum, he could 
not be vigorous and terse when he 
chose. There are splendidly vigor- 
ous pages in the Present Position 
of Catholics, in the Tamworth 


Reading Room, and in Who’s to 


Blame? all three of which were ad- 
dressed to popular audiences, the 
two latter through the medium of 
newspapers. Without regretting 
that Newman did not devote his 
life to journalism, we realize here 
what a great journalist was lost in 
this man of letters. In these works 
he is always vigorous, frequently 
terse, and occasionally laconic, and 
no shaft fails to strike home. “Many 
a man,” he says in the Tamworth 
Reading Room, in which more than 
one of his cleverest shots was made, 
“many a man will live and die upon 
a dogma: no man will be a martyr 
for a conclusion.” Again: “No one 
will die for his own calculations; 
he dies for realities.” And again: 
“After all, man is not a reasoning 
animal; he is but a seeing, feeling, 
contemplating, acting animal.” In 
Who’s to Blame? written at fifty- 
four, we find, “England surely is 
the paradise of little men, and the 
purgatory of great ones”; in the 


Apologia, “In the present day mis- 
tiness is the mother of wisdom”; 
and in Historical Sketches, “Society 
begins with the poet and ends with 
the policeman.” 

Perhaps you sniff a little. How 
colloquial all this sounds! What 
has become of our “elegant” New- 
man? Our elegant Newman is still 
with us, in all his inalienable dig- 
nity, not the oppressive sort that 
weighs equally upon possessor and 
beholder, but the gracious inborn 
kind that belongs to the truly great 
and is a part of them, like the tim- 
bre of their voices or the color of 
their eyes. They do not “lay aside” 
their dignity but are always nat- 
ural, devoid of self-consciousness, 
entirely free of the affectations of 
the “grand manner” either in con- 
duct or in writing, and they can 
desipere in loco without ever losing 
their power to hold the respect of 
men or even running the ‘isk of 
forfeiting it. In writing, Gibbon 
had the consciously grand manner, 
and so did Johnson and Burke, and, 
in Newman’s time, Macaulay and 
sometimes Carlyle. Ruskin had it 
often, but was at his worst when 
he descended to bathos, as in his 
description of Turner’s slave ship. 
Matthew Arnold approached New- 
man and so did Froude, who, in- 
deed, obviously patterned his style 
on Newman’s; but Arnold was too 
unctuously superior and Froude 
never quite got over his bumptious- 
ness. 

Newman can speak of “Seeing 
where the hitch lay” and of “sneak- 
ing impossibilities” and of being 
“taken off his legs,” but the pres- 
ence of such homely and colloquial 
expressions in his carefully 
wrought pages indicates not only 
the unliterary nature of his vocab- 
ulary, surprising in a scholar, but 
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his abiding desire to make himself 
clear to the many. To achieve this 
end his style was toned down and 
restrained and so closely woven 
that it is its general texture and no 
single part of it which the reader is 
aware of. It is for this reason that 
you find no purple patches in his 
work, as you find them in Carlyle 
and Macaulay and especially in 
Ruskin. If you discover a passage 
which is particularly striking, you 
cannot lift it out of its context, you 
have to tear it out, and the shreds 
of the warp and woof still cling to 
it. 

Newman’s style is almost devoid 
of color, and in this respect it 
stands in striking contrast to both 
Carlyle’s and Ruskin’s. Even that 
famous and beautiful description, 
Athens as the ideal site of a uni- 
versity, is no exception, and as we 
read it and become aware of the 
city’s possibilities, we realize how 
far he has failed to make his pages 
glow as Ruskin would have done. 
Once, indeed, Newman yields, for 
a moment, and then he speaks of 
the “dark violet billows with their 
white edges down below” and the 
“graceful, fan-like jets of silver 
upon the rocks.” How Ruskin 
would have reveled in all this and 
would have made that “confined 
triangle” a glory of color and sun- 
light, till both he and we, too, were 
breathless with so much beauty! 
How he would have shaken his head 
in despair, as he read of “the dis- 
tinct detail, the refined coloring, 
the graceful outline and roseate 
golden hue of the jutting crags, and 
the bold shadows cast from Otus 
or Laurium by the declining sun,” 
and would have itched to let his 
imagination play about that scene 
and give free rein to his abundant 
and glorious fancies! 


And Carlyle? He would have 
wrested from the city of the violet 
crown what he conceived to be the 
secret of her beauty and would have 
given it to us in half a page that 
blazed with radiance. 

But after all, would either Rus- 
kin or Carlyle have caught the 
spirit of Athens? Her grace, her 
golden loveliness, above all, her 
serenity? Ruskin’s picture would 
have stirred us to wonder and de- 
light, and Carlyle’s to a startled ad- 
miration, but neither would have 
caught for us the “tone” of her 
whom Newman called the “city of 
the mind” nor have realized it in a 
style that is itself Attic, delicate 
and brilliant and clear, like the very 
air of Athens! Carlyle would have 
given us a cartoon, Ruskin a de- 
tailed canvas from which not a 
single tint would have been miss- 
ing. But Newman has given us an 
impression, superimposed upon 
that crude “confined triangle,” 
with its limestone hills and ungen- 
erous pasture lands; and the im- 
pression grows into a thing less 
of objective beauty than of sug- 
gested loveliness that stirs the imag- 
ination and lures it on to dream 
of other beauties still unveiled, 
whose appeal is worthy the queenly 
dwelling place of intellect and 
spirit. 

Newman can always do that: he 
can awaken the imagination and 
allure it by hints of unsaid things, 
sad or joyous, awesome or beau- 
tiful, and convey impressions of far 
more than he has uttered. This is 
due partly to his restraint, partly 
to an artistic “economy” (for true 
art never tells all), partly to his 
style, which is sensuous, saturated 
with imagination through and 
through. Here is a typical exam- 
ple of what I mean: 
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“Though of the same stock as the 
Saxons, the Northmen were gifted 
with a more heroic cast of soul. 
Perhaps it was the peculiar scenery 
and climate of their native homes 
which suggested to them such lofty 
aspirations, and such enthusiastic 
love of danger and hardship. The 
stillness of the desert may fill the 
fierce Arab with a rapturous enjoy- 
ment, and the interminable forests 
of Britain or Germany might 
breathe profound mystery; but the 
icy mountains and the hoarse re- 
sounding waves of the North nur- 
tured warriors of a princely stature, 
both in mind and body, befitting the 
future occupants of European 
thrones. Cradled in the surge and 
storm, they were spared the temp- 
tation of indolence and luxury: they 
neither worshipped the vivifying 
powers of nature with the Greek, 
nor with the Sabean did they kiss 
the hand to the bright stars of 
heaven; but, while they gave a per- 
sonal presence and volition to the 
fearful or the beautiful spirits 
which haunted the mountains or lay 
in ambush in the mist, they under- 
stood by daily experience that good 
could not be had by the mere wish- 
ing, and they made it a first article 
in their creed that their reward was 
future, and that their present must 
be toil.” 


How much that passage tells and 
how poetically; how much does it 
suggest! The “stillness” of the des- 
ert, the “fierce” Arab, the “raptur- 
ous” enjoyment: right there is am- 
ple material for half a page of Rus- 
kin. Then there are “the icy moun- 


tains,” the “hoarse resounding 
waves,” and no living imagination 
but responds to their allurement. 
And when he comes to “cradled in 
the storm and surge” (note the un- 


dulating rhythm and the numerous 
liquids), the reader’s imagination 
begins to race, and Newman is 
clever artist enough to give it play. 

The imaginative quality of New- 
man’s prose and its suggestiveness 
make up for its lack of color. It 
has, besides, an elasticity (like the 
air of Athens) and a buoyancy that 
finds no subject too heavy, and 
(again like the air of Athens) it is 
a medium so clear, like the trans- 
parent radiance of noon, that the 
thought shines through it pure and 
unbroken. 

Only once did Newman show 
original pictorial power to any 
striking degree: in his description 
of the locusts in Callista. But this 
was a four de force, brilliantly suc- 
cessful though it proved to be, and 
by no means typical. Newman him- 
self confessed his weakness in one 
of his letters, though, strange to say, 
it is in these same letters (those es- 
pecially written on the Mediter- 
ranean voyage) that his all too rare 
touches of color and pictorial skill 
are to be found. They occurred, 
however, seldom before and, alas! 
almost never thereafter. Carlyle 
loved to describe the persons of 
men, their faces especially (as 
Dante’s, in Heroes and Hero-Wor- 
ship), but you will look in vain for 
anything like that even remotely 
satisfying in all Newman’s pages. 
This lack is of a piece with his want 
of color and picturesqueness (which 
he referred to once, with a touch of 
irony, as a nineteenth-century fash- 
ion) and has been ascribed by one 
critic to Newman’s nearsightedness. 
But the explanation lies imimeasur- 
ably deeper than this. The plunge 
into the Tractarian Movement and 
the momentous events of the years 
that followed, with Newman’s con- 
stantly deepening introspection and 
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absorption in spiritual matters, 
gave a permanent cast to his 
thought and (inevitably as a conse- 
quence) to his style. His real in- 
terest was in men rather than in 
things, and it seemed an idle frivol- 
ity to devote a moment to picture 
them in the flesh when the primary 
thing—the only thing—was to pre- 
sent a portrait of their minds. 

We come back here, as we do so 
often in discussing Newman’s work, 
to his belief that style in literature 
is the overflowing of the mind and 
personality of the writer. As was 
Newman the man, so was Newman 
the writer, and the measure of the 
one is, in a very real and intimate 
sense, the measure of the other. 
Had Newman permitted himself to 
visualize men for us as he visualized 
the swarm of locusts (he could have 
done it had he wished), he would 
have added to all his work, viewed 
merely as literature, elements of a 
different power and a more univer- 
sal appeal, but he would have ceased 
to be Newman. 

When Macaulay at twenty-five 
wrote his dazzling paper on Milton 
for the Edinburgh Review, Lord 
Jeffrey declared in admiration, “The 
more I think, the less I can conceive 
where you picked up that style.” 
Macaulay’s seemed a brilliant style 
in 1825 and it seems a brilliant style 
now, although a change in taste 
makes it appear artificial and want- 
ing in flexibility and suggestiveness. 


The highest quality of style, after. 


all, is simplicity, that simplicity 
which is the child of naturalness, 
for it survives the “mutabilities of 
literature” and appeals abidingly by 
a certain unconscious grace. This 
is true of the prose of Dryden and 
of Cowley—the first of the moderns 
—and of Addison and Swift, of 
Sterne, of Goldsmith, and, in the 


nineteenth century, of Thackeray 
and Newman. There are styles 
whose diction is so far-fetched that, 
as Addison said quaintly of d’Urfey, 
words are brought together “that, 
without his good offices, would 
never have been acquainted with 
one another.” But while they at- 
tract some, they repel others, and 
in time will probably be known 
only to the curious, like the mincing 
and artificial sentences of Lyly and 
his school. 

Where did Newman get his style? 
Who were the great classic writers 
of prose who influenced him and 
from whom, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, his style took something of 
its tone? He tells us in the Jdea of 
a University that a great style draws 
men to copy it, for its fascination 
appeals to them. 


“For myself,” he says, “when I 
was fourteen or fifteen, I copied 
Addison; when I was seventeen, I 
wrote in the style of Johnson; 
about the same time I fell in with 
the twelfth volume of Gibbon, and 
my ears rang with the cadence of 
his sentences, and I dreamed of it 
for a night or two.” 


Many years later, when Newman 
was sixty-eight in fact, he confessed 
his obligations to one of the born 
men of letters of all time: 


“The only master of style I have 
ever had (which is strange consid- 
ering the differences of the lan- 


guages) is Cicero. I think I owe a 
great deal to him, but as far as I 
know, to no one else.” 


Here was a model, and one of the 
greatest in prose in any tongue, of 
those qualities which Newman 
praised so highly in his lecture on 
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“Literature,” and so deliberately 
made it his own aim to acquire, that 
they are the sign manuals of his 
work in the latter half of his career: 
richness and copiousness of diction, 
ease and lucidity of exposition; and, 
pervadingly, grace, naturalness with 
distinction, and urbanity. 

It seems strange that Newman ac- 
knowledged no debt to Gibbon; for 
it is evident that he owed him 
much. The music of Gibbon’s ca- 
dences did not cease ringing in his 
ears after a mere “night or two,” 
and they, as well as Gibbon’s dic- 
tion, left their stamp on his prose 
indelibly. The Arians, written 
when he was thirty, is saturated 
with Gibbon’s style. The voice is 
Jacob’s, but the hands are the hands 
of Esau. It has been said that New- 
man read the Decline and Fall once 
every year, a fact which, if true, 


probably accounted for his remark, 
in the Idea of a University, that he 
seemed to trace Gibbon’s “vigorous 
condensation and peculiar rhythm 
at every turn in the literature of the 


present day.” Certain it is that 
Newman’s diction and rhythm, even 
in his later work, are often reminis- 
cent of Gibbon. But after all, New- 
man’s instrument was the violin, 
not the organ, and as he grew away 
from Gibbon, as he did after the 
publication of the Arians, he came 
to surpass Gibbon in the variety and 
delicacy, though not in the opulence 
and stateliness, of his cadences. 
We open Newman almost at ran- 
dom and we come upon echoes of 
the older writer’s diction. We 
read: “The scenery and climate of 
their native homes suggested lofty 
aspirations”; “They were spared 
the temptation of indolence and lux- 
ury”; “There was a melancholy 
grandeur about his last days.” And 
this, nothing if not typical of Gib- 


bon: “He was not, we may well 
conceive, to be a spectator of their 
barbaric festivities, or to be a lis- 
tener to their licentious interludes.” 

Another influence to which New- 
man owed much, again both in 
diction and in rhythm, was the 
Jacobean Bible. We have Mozley’s 
word for it that Newman knew it by 
heart, and his saturation with its 
music and phrasing is obvious even 
from a casual study of his work. In 
his Parochial Sermons especially, as 
one would expect, this is strikingly 
true; and when he bade farewell to 
Oxford and to the Church of Eng- 
land, it was in this lyric passage, 
whose mournful solemnity he was 
never to surpass, and in which his 
passionate lament can find no 
adequate outlet save in Biblical 
phrasing: 


“O mother of saints! O school of 
the wise! O nurse of the heroic! of 
whom went forth, in whom have 
dwelt, memorable namés of old, to 
spread the truth abroad, or to cher- 
ish and illustrate it at home! O 
thou, from whom surrounding na- 
tions lit their lamps! O virgin of 
Israel! wherefore dost thou now sit 
on the ground and keep silence, like 
one of the foolish women, who were 
without oil on the coming of the 
Bridegroom? . . . How is it, O once 
holy place, that ‘the land mourneth, 
for the corn is wasted, the new wine 
is dried up, the oil languisheth, be- 
cause joy is withered away from the 
sons of men’? . . . O my ‘mother, 
whence is this unto thee, that 
hast good things poured upon thee 
and canst not keep them, and bear- 
est children, yet darest not own 
them? Why hast thou not the skill 
to use their services, nor the heart 
to rejoice in their love? How is it 
that whatever is generous in pur- 
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pose, and tender or deep in devo- 
tion, thy flower and thy promise, 
falls from thy bosom and finds no 
home within thine arms? Who 
hath put this note upon thee, to 
have ‘a miscarrying womb and dry 
breasts,’ to be strange to thine own 
flesh, and thine eye cruel towards 
thy little ones? Thine own off- 
spring, the fruit of thy womb, who 
love thee and would fain toil for 
thee, thou dost gaze upon with fear, 
as though a portent, or thou dost 
loathe as an offence;—at best thou 
dost but endure, as if they had no 
claim but on thy patience, self-pos- 
session, and vigilance, to be rid of 
them as easily as thou mayest. 
Thou makest them ‘stand all the 
day idle,’ as the very condition of 
thy bearing with them; or thou bid- 
dest them to be gone, where they 
will be more welcome; or thou sell- 
est them for nought to the stranger 


that passes by. And what wilt thou 
do in the end thereof?” 


In the Idea of a University New- 
man points out that the distinguish- 
ing thing about the man of letters is 
the gift of expression. He may not 
surpass his fellows in wisdom or in- 
sight or vision, but what he does 
seize upon he can present to others 
so that they may see as with his 
eyes. But all expression is not the 
same. Virgil did not write like 
Homer, nor Shakespeare like Dante, 
nor Goethe like Cervantes. And yet 
in all great writers the soul of their 
gift of expression is the same—in 
Newman’s fine phrase, “vivid exact- 
ness.” It is that which brings back 
the words of a great writer to our 
memories long years after we have 
first heard them, when we have 
been ripened by the experience of 
life and are grown weary of rhetor- 
ical commonplaces. 


Of Newman’s own style “vivid 
exactness” is the essence. “Words 
have a meaning,” he says earnestly 
in one of his Oxford sermons, 
“whether we mean that meaning or 
not,” and in the sphere of letters, no 
less than in matters spiritual, he 
had no patience with those wha 
played with the edged tools of false 
profession. His moral conscience 
followed him in literature; he never 
knowingly misstated a fact or dis- 
torted an opinion or voiced a false 
sentiment. 

As a stylist he has been accused 
of being “cloyingly explicit” and 
“inconsiderately generous” to the 
reader. Newman errs, if err he 
does, in the interest of a noble pur- 
pose. He marshals examples and 
illustrations, employs adroitly man- 
aged metaphors and elaborate im- 
agery, and has recourse to idiomatic 
and even colloquial phrasing, all for 
the purpose of realizing for us the 
abstruse and the difficult with the 
most nearly perfect adequacy. He 
is always patient with his reader, al- 
ways thoughtful, never weary. He 
anticipates difficulties and concedes 
objections that he may get things 
within their exact focus. He tells 
us what he does not mean as well as 
what he does, repeats, restates, re- 
iterates, each time making ideas 
and issues clearer and always in the 
interest of exactness. His resource- 
fulness is of genius, and so too is 
that pervadingly sensuous quality 
with which he invests his prose and 
which makes it live to the eye of 
the imagination. 

No other prose writer of his era 
has invaded the world of subjective 
things with senses as alert as his, 
nor more completely exemplified in 
his work a sounder conception of 
the vital elements of literary 
expression. 
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ev 
By ALBERT R. BANDINI. 


AT people in our days can be 

in bad health is almost as in- 
credible as the fact that they suf- 
fer from poor memory, or from a 
weak will, or hold subordinate po- 
sitions and have not their salary 
raised. In the light of current 
literature such personal shortcom- 
ings or social handicaps seem to be 
of a rather easy redress. There 
must be a kind of perversity in a 
lot of us or a stubborn acquiescence 
in things as they should not be, if 
we insist on being sick, or common- 
place, or even submerged. Take 
health, for instance: there was 
never a time in the history of the 
human race when vibrant, joyous, 
glorious health was within such 
easy reach, no matter what might 
be our complaint. All ills are cur- 
able by some method, in fact by a 
multitude of methods which often 
do not even involve “money down” 
or at least do not portend any un- 
seemly stretching of the purse- 
strings. I have seen public proc- 
lamations wherein the Road to 
Health was offered to be pointed 
out for the philanthropic sum of 
$3, and even for as low as $1; the 
latter was probably a short cut. 

I am speaking in this matter of 
medicine as an unofficial observer, 
as a layman having had sparse op- 
portunity of testing in person the 
efficacy of the various curative pro- 
cesses; I therefore disclaim any 
semblance of authority in the mat- 
ter and I am neither recommending 
nor condemning any particular 
school of therapeutics. All I know 


is that much or that little that any- 
one of the ordinary so-called wide 
reading public is apt to gather from 
newspapers and magazines, an oc- 
casional book, and boxfuls of ad- 
vertising pamphlets. I cherish the 
hope that it is not necessary to be 
placed in a “boob list” in order to 
be the object of circularization; 
merely being mentioned in some 
kind of directory is probably suf- 
ficient. 

My purpose, then, is rather super- 
ficial, and yet it ought to be a 
rather bracing prospect for all of 
us to gaze upon the amazing variety 
of healing possibilities that the 
market offers to afflicted humanity; 
in this far-flung menu I am sure 
that anybody should find the par- 
ticular dish that will suit his or her 
need or fancy. Really, “menu” is 
not the word: even when submitted 
to you in the form of a small 
pamphlet, such literary composi- 
tions, in esoteric language, cover 
only a limited range. Your chef 
does not want to spoil your dinner 
by obliging you to a too intense pre- 
prandial selective effort; ours will 
be rather like a catalogue, and yet 
a catalogue, say of rare books, is 
at least as interesting as a menu of 
rare victuals. el 

First come the pages (compar- 
atively still the greater part of the 
volume) devoted to the old-line or 
“drug” medicine, whose range ex- 
tends from the newly-to-be-discov- 
ered influenza serum (after the dis- 
covery of the influenza germ, its 
counteracting serum will surely 
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soon be found) to the old-fashioned 
bread pill. This is the traditional 
medical school that answers the 
cry: “Oh, Doctor, won’t you give 
me something?” And they surely 
give you something or other cryp- 
tically scribbled on a scrap of paper, 
which is then handed over to the 
“secular arm” of medicine, its 
handmaid, pharmacy; and you are 
given pills or powders or strange 
liquids with which you are to 
spoonful yourself at stated inter- 
vals. Yet this “established church,” 
this old-line medicine, is neither 
strictly conservative, nor is it at 
peace with itself: I have heard 
rumors of deadly controversies be- 
tween the allopathic and the home- 
opathic sects and we are often im- 
pressively told of new “advances” 
and of successful experiments. 

An entirely new science has 
branched out from the old trunk 
of medicine, that of bacteriology; 
germs had led a comparatively 
obscure existence until Pasteur 
yanked them out into the pitiless 
light of publicity. The earth has 
been hardly cleared of the mon- 
strously large enemies of man, 
when nature turns the tables on us 
and with a laugh lets loose on us 
an infinite number of infinitely 
small but deadly new enemies. 
Patiently, mankind faces the latest 
danger and already some hard 
blows have been dealt to the in- 
sidious germs. 

Looking for some allies, medicine 
is gravitating more and more to- 
ward chemistry, which has opened 
to it a heretofore untilled field, that 
of the antitoxins, not to mention 
that of local and general anzsthe- 
sia. Besides, chemistry is endeav- 
oring to enhance the power of al- 
ready known natural or artificial 
drugs, as it seems that the “pure 


principle” which constitutes the 
working part of such drugs is often 
surrounded by a mass of useless or 
positively dangerous ingredients; 
these “pure principles” must be 
isolated. It looks as if the ordinary 
M. D. is to become more and more 
the emissary, the field worker, of 
that mysterious and, to the popular 
fancy, almost spooky science of 
chemistry, around which still per- 
sists the dubious glamour of al- 
chemy. 

In fact, chemistry comes to the 
aid of medicine both before and 
after: diseases have become in- 
creasingly baffling and drugs in- 
creasingly disappointing, and it 
may be stated that the greatest 
progress of medicine has been in 
the direction of diagnosis. It is, 
indeed, much more important to a 
patient that the cause of his ills be 
discovered by diagnosis rather than 
by autopsy. The days when a feel- 
ing of pulse and a looking at tongue 
were the principal avenues of ap- 
proach to a recipe are gone forever, 
and so, almost, the days of ther- 
mometer and stethoscope and of 
general thumping and tapping. I 
understand that the best physicians 
of our days do not even ask their 
patients what ails them; they don’t 
even look them “over”—they look 
“through” them by means of the 
X rays (a euphemism, I suppose, to 
indicate that every flash is worth 
ten dollars), and take small sam- 
ples of their patients to send to 
some magician’s den, to some far- 
away “laboratory,” whence in due 
process of time the report comes as 
to whether you are positive or neg- 
ative and as to the intimate situa- 
tion of your streptococci and your 
pneumococci. 

To complete the navigating chart 
of your body, your blood pressure 
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is sounded, which gives the dectors 
a knowledge, as it were, of the cur- 
rents and gulf streams within your 
microcosmos. After that, you are 
ready for pills or injections or 
knife. For around the physician 
always hovers the forbidding 
shadow of the surgeon. 

I have no intention of belittling 
the astonishing “miracles” of mod- 
ern surgery; its advance along tech- 
nical lines is beyond question. Be- 
sides, I am only competent to speak 
of its spread endemically, of its 
“popularity,” which is a matter of 
common cognizance. Ordinary 
adult conversation in our days has 
two main subjects, aside from pro- 
hibition: one’s trip to Europe or 
one’s latest operation. People with 
silver skulls or with silver stomachs 
may be rare or even mythical, but 
equally rare are people still holding 
on to their appendix or their ton- 
sils. Of late, teeth have achieved 
quite a vogue; disease, hunted and 
shunted in every direction, seems 
to have taken refuge in your gums, 
and therefore the light artillery of 
surgery, dentistry—or, as some call 
it, “oral surgery’—has been de- 
tailed to rout the enemy from its 
toothhold. Wonderful advance 
even here: dentistry is becoming 
more and more painless, though its 
bills are growing more painful. 

It is owing to chemistry and 
surgery combined that the greatest 
triumph of science is within our 
grasp: we shall have, not only 
health, but rejuvenation, through 
the replacement of glands. We 
may now be “reborn,” perhaps end- 
lessly. 

Still, I believe that the gland 
treatment should be enjoined on 
social grounds; it seems to me a 
most egoistic and undemocratic 
scheme. Evidently gland rejuvena- 


tion will be at the disposal, mainly, 
of the very rich; for the poor, the 
paupers, the submerged, birth-con- 
trol is recommended; it follows 
that the rich will not only continue 
to have at their bidding the means 
of enjoying life, but more life will 
be granted to them. Ordinary folks 
will have to be contented with the 
usual span of years, and even their 
vicarious life, through their chil- 
dren, will be curtailed; among the 
already oppressive privileges of 
wealth there will be also this most 
intolerable privilege of more abund- 
ant life. Glands should be under 
Federal control and any citizen 
should have the right to enter a 
Federal Rejuvenatory for a small 
fee. 

I have spoken so far of “licensed” 
medical men of the old “drug” 
school or its official allies, but then 
there are the freebooters. Herb 
doctors, to begin with, mainly of 
the Oriental persuasion—but their 
influence is negligible; the more 
serious competition to the orthodox 
drugs comes from the unending 
tribe of more or less heretical com- 
pounds known to the general as 
“patent medicines.” Astonishing 
cures have been accomplished 
through their medium: testimonials 
readily accessible. Most of these 
remedies are good for whatever ails 
you: panaceas. They leave you a 
generous elbowroom; after all, you 
may be in doubt as to whether you 
are suffering from rheumatism, or 
gastric nervousness, or sleeping 
sickness; well, that’s all right: this 
wonderful liquid (or powder or 
pill), the result of twenty-five years 
of study on the part of a great 
benefactor of mankind, is just the 
thing for you, anyway. Your circle 
of acquaintances must be very lim- 
ited or your friends exceptionally 
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reticent if, upon complaint of such 
and such symptoms, you are not 
overwhelmed with suggestions as 
to the proper bottle or box that you 
can get without a prescription and 
that will infallibly relieve you as it 
has done in many other well 
authenticated cases. 

On the whole, however, herba- 
ceous concoctions and patent med- 
icines are not doing great harm—to 
the medical profession, I mean (as- 
suming for a moment that one may 
distinguish between the welfare of 
the profession and the welfare of 
the public) ; and in fact they may be 
friends in disguise, possibly creat- 
ing more “cases” than they elim- 
inate. The real competition, not 
surreptitious, but bold and defiant, 
comes from the “drugless” and 
those that may be called “tool-less” 
healers. 

But before we enter this other 
ever widening field, I must ac- 
knowledge that the expression 
“drug doctors’”—not meant of 
course as a slur on their profes- 
sional character but merely used 
in an attempt at classification—is 
really inadequate. Other agencies 
are quite acceptable to the old-line 
medical school; heliotherapy or 
“sun cure” is perfectly regular, 
water cures are exceedingly ortho- 
dox, mud baths traditionally cor- 
rect. Even electric applications and 
radio-treatments are handled by 
typical M. D.’s. Climate is also, 
and quite naturally, taken into of- 
ficial consideration, while at the 
same time it is hotly affirmed and 
coldly denied that it has anything 
to do with actual healing. 

At least in T. B. cases, where one 
would suppose that climate has a 
lot to do, I have heard reputable 
physicians state that, as a matter of 
fact, it is a negligible quantity, ex- 


cept in so far as it affects the men- 
tal attitude of the patient. Once 
in the Pullman smoking compart- 
ment of a train going to Plateau- 
ville, I met several medical men 
journeying to a convention; one of 
them remarked to the conductor: 
“You seem to take quite a number 
of T. B.’s up to Plateauville; won- 
derful climate for them.” Where- 
upon the conductor replied, with a 
sneer: “Yes, but you ought to see 
how many we take away at night, 
in boxes.” And we naturally had a 
big laugh. Since that incident cli- 
mate has fallen down considerably 
in my estimation. 

Passing to the drugless and tool- 
less healers, it may be stated in 
general that their various systems 
agree on the principle that nature 
does not need to be “corrected” 
but only helped along. Thus we 
must place in our catalogue the 
physical culture apostles, the “body- 
builders,” who develop your mus- 
cles, your vitality, by dint of deep 
breathing and athletic exercises, 
and incidentally relieve you of a 
number of common ailments. It 
would seem that “being strong” is 
synonymous with “being well,” and 
this consummation may be achieved 
through the mails and a few min- 
utes’ exertion upon retiring and 
getting up: some systems may be 
practiced even without getting out 
of your bed. 

Then there are the dietists, rang- 
ing from an all-vegetable to an all- 
meat ration; if you distrust your 
own power of perseverance, you 
may find shelter in either an all- 
vegetable or an all-meat_ sani- 
tarium, both kinds unquestion- 
ably successful. We shall skip 
over the correspondential electric 
treatments: apparently such 
“chains of life” and other contrap- 
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tions have passed their day of use- 
fulness. 

More and more obtrusive in the 
field of healing are becoming the 
chiropractors and the osteopaths; 
they have in fact forced the door 
of official recognition and they 
style themselves “doctors.” Per- 
sonally, I am not versed in their 
methods; I understand (not very 
clearly) that there is a wide gap 
between the chiros and the osteos, 
and I am informed (mere hearsay 
evidence) that there exists also the 
easily learned science of spinology, 
which may be connected with either 
of them. Anyway, the fact is ob- 
vious that a large number of suf- 
ferers are relieved by such minis- 
trations; in many cases patients 
given up by the regular physicians 
have been healed by spine-adjusters 
or bone-manipulators, while the 
converse is also probably true. 

I caught the other day a queer 
specimen of reading matter in a 
newspaper. It describes the cab- 
inet of a doctor: there is a woman, 
considerably undressed, sitting on 
a chair or stool; the doctor passes 
slowly a magnetized gutta-percha 
rod over the person of this assist- 
ant; the rod hesitates, it sticks over 
the assistant’s heart. That means 
that an unknown, distant client of 
the doctor’s has heart trouble; the 
doctor, having previously received 
a drop of the patient’s blood on a 
card, has applied that drop to his 
divining rod, and the rod, sticking 
to a certain part of the assistant’s 
body, indicates exactly what is the 
trouble with the patient—liver 
trouble, stomach trouble, heart 
trouble, or what not. This wasn’t 
Brisbane describing some magic 
trick of Central African medicine 
men, and proving by contrast the 
advance of civilization; it is an ac- 


count of the most up-to-date method 
of diagnosis and cure through 
“electronic vibrations.” 

The latest “miracles of science” 
have been produced by a school of 
healing based on that theory. It 
works something like this, I ap- 
prehend: given that matter is ulti- 
mately a series of electrical vibra- 
tions, it is conceivable that a 
healthy tissue has a certain note 
of vibration, or possibly a harmonic 
chord, which is disturbed by the 
discordant vibration of a diseased 
tissue. It seems that by means of 
delicate instruments one is able to 
discover the pitch of the various 
diseases, and by opposing to it the 
right kind of electrical vibrations, 
to eliminate the discord — some- 
thing like that. 

Anyone can try a simple experi- 
ment that will illustrate the idea: 
on a night when you are disturbed 
by the unmelodious chanting of 
stubborn frogs—if you happen to 
live in the suburb t stoutly 
on a large empty can and you will 
notice that the can vibrations will 
silence the frog vibrations. In my 
own experiments the effect has, in- 
deed, been only temporary, but I 
am inclined to believe that perse- 
verance in can-beating would ulti- 
mately squelch the frogs. 

One sees that while electronic vi- 
brations are still in the realm of 
what Christian Science would call 
“matter medicine,” yet this method 
is based on the idea of an almost 
transcendental composition of mat- 
ter, and therefore it furnishes us 
with an easy transition from said 
“matter medicine” to the province 
of spiritual or mind healing. 

Mental healing was first discov- 
ered, in this country, by Phineas P. 
Quimby, of Maine, toward the mid- 
dle of the last century; from him 
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derives the current of New 
Thought, which is an enlargement 
of his original “Science of Life and 
Happiness.” Hailed as a “redis- 
covery of Christianity,” it is mainly 
a pseudo-philosophy of optimism, 
the “psychology of success”; it em- 
phasizes the power of thought over 
environment, it puts one “in tune 
with the infinite”; it heals, they 
say, even through the very con- 
venient device of absent treatment, 
a sort of non-epistolary correspond- 
ence course. 

Phineas P. Quimby is the dis- 
owned father of Christian Science, 
but this ungrateful child, besides 
eutting down the family tree with 
its own hatchet, has sadly distorted 
the parental teachings. Christian 
Science smiles at matter medicine 
and at mind medicine as equally 
absurd. I have not yet become, and 
I never hope to become, proficient 
in Christian Science metaphysics, 
but it seems to rest on the assertion 
that matter is not real, that every- 
thing that’s wrong is simply an 
error of the mortal mind; once the 
mortal mind is set right, the scien- 
tist, the sapiens, may be described 
in the very words of Horace: 


“In short the sapiens is only less 
than Jove, 

Rich, free, and handsome, nay, a 
king above 

All earthly kings; with health 
supremely blessed, 

Except mayhap when he has 
caught a cold.” * 


From a purely scientific stand- 
point, “mind” has come to the fore- 
front in very recent times; just 
now “mind” is all the rage. Its 
mechanism, its resources, are being 
investigated with what appears to 


1 Epist. 1. 1. 


be a certain degree of success. 
There are tests by which individual 
minds may be gauged, weighed, 
and generally found wanting, if 
we trust the famous Army statis- 
tics. A number of instruments 
have been devised—bearing long 
and mystifying Greek names—in 
order to classify all kinds of “re- 
actions”; minds are graded, like 
potatoes, and it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to bluff at being in- 
telligent or reliable. There will be 
a time, shortly, when candidates for 
public office, for example, instead 
of being asked: “What is your plat- 
form?” will be asked: “What is 
your character test?” 

The mind has been found to be 
the seat of numberless diseases be- 
sides those that were traditionally 
acknowledged as such—melancholy, 
for instance. But in probing the 
actions and reactions between body 
and mind—one must be careful not 
to use the word “soul”—a large 
number of bodily ailments have 
been charged to a mental disturb- 
ance or found subject to mental in- 
fluence, while, conversely, one’s 
mental status is often a reflection 
of physical conditions. 

It is affirmed with more and more 
vigor that even criminality is 
nothing but a disease of the mind, 
not in the moral, but in the medical 
sense. In fact, I have read of some 
“gland doctors,” as they may be 
styled, who claim that only the in- 
sufficiency or abnormality of gland 
secretions, over which the alleged 
criminal has no control, is leading 
him astray; a slight operation, a 
simple injection, and Jesse James 
becomes a strait-laced deacon. In 
the case of a murderer, it has been 
proved that the trouble was that 
“the chemical balance of the boy’s 
blood was badly disturbed”; he was 
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suffering on account of “too much 
thyroid hormone”—whatever that 
is. After the hormone was cor- 
rected, he was all right. 

It used to be said that the social 
question was a “stomach question” ; 
now it seems that the moral ques- 
tion is to become a “gland ques- 
tion”; though, of course, there is 
also the old “pressure on the 
brains,” responsible for many 
nice people being behind prison 
walls. 

However, we were on the subject 
of “mind cure” or psychotherapeu- 
tics as applied to the relief of bodily 
ailments; on this vast and weedy 
field we can attempt but a most 
general and tentative classification. 
As usual in the case of new theories, 
whose expounders and opponents 
are likely to be extremists, psycho- 
therapeutics has, on the one hand, 
been called mere quackery, able to 
heal all diseases provided one has 
not got them; and on the other 
hand it has been invoked to explain 
away even those cures that are 
known as “miraculous.” 

Needless to say, authentic mir- 
acles, approved as such by the 
Church, stand altogether on a plane 
of their own; they are beyond any 
scientific explanation. In regard to 
them, agnostic doctors will confess 
that “in the present stage of scien- 
tific knowledge it must be admitted 
that no known or surmised natural 
force could be assigned as the cause 
of such extraordinary events.” 
Rather an awkward position for 
boastful science, that has claimed 
for itself the whole field of human 
happenings; evidently, even the 
supernatural famen usque recurret. 
We hold that “miracles” happen, 
and can happen, only through a 
direct divine intervention, that they 
are a “reward” of faith, not the 


physical reaction of that state of 
mind. 

Still, the Church is extremely 
conservative on this subject, and 
only such cures as stand the most 
rigid tests of authenticity, are ad- 
mitted as miracles. Even very 
recently, in the case of a contem- 
porary Italian “saint,” the Holy See 
has declared “non constare” that 
certain wonderful powers popularly 
ascribed to him are to be considered 
as miraculous. At the same time 
I am not unmindful that orthodox 
theologians acknowledge that auto- 
suggestion, through faith emotion, 
may have been at work in cases 
where popular opinion would pre- 
fer to see a supernatural interven- 
tion. There is, anyway, a distinc- 
tion of kind, a gulf humanly im- 
passable between classic miracles 
on the one hand and cures obtained 
through faith emotion on the other 
hand, be that faith an heretical or 
totally false one, or be it even the 
true Faith. 

And yet one cannot, a priori, 
exclude divine intervention when a 
humble and earnest believer ap- 
peals to God through prayer—either 
privately or under direction of a 
“healer”—in order to be cured of 
some ailment, even granting that 
such believer does not possess the 
true Faith. To say that “God can- 
not countenance error” would not 
be an argument against such pos- 
sibility or probability, because the 
conferring of this special “favor” 
would not be as a seal of approval 
on the doctrines expounded by the 
“healer,” but merely a reward of 
sincere piety; of course, we are not 
going to hold that God will only 
answer the prayers of orthodox 
Catholics: Spiritus ubi vult spirat. 

But it is true, at the same time, 
that the exploitation of faith emo- 
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tion is going on in our days in a 
manner quite alarming; there are 
“healers” who possess some alleged 
“gift” and others who rely mainly 
on prayers, insisting that in the 
Apostolic age the healing of the sick 
was an obvious and general at- 
tribute of the Church, and that such 
should be the case to-day. 

As a matter of fact bodily health 
has always been a very secondary 
consideration with the followers of 
Christ: He never promised His 
disciples that they would enjoy a 
glorious well-being. Christ was not 
a “healer,” nor was His life spent, 
as a Christian Science lecturer has 
declared, “in teaching and demon- 
strating the unreality of matter.” 

Thinking of religion as mainly a 
curative agency is after all but dis- 
guised materialism. And indeed 
there is very little of the Christ 


spirit in this professionalized and 


commercialized “healing” that 
covers the country with free-lance 
tent shows and is exploited also 
through more or less “regular” re- 
vivals. After such battles against 
the powers of disease, the press 
agent will write up large a few 
questionable cures, but he will not 
mention the aftermath of hysterism 
among the many unduly elated and 
quickly disappointed clients. A di- 
rector of a sanitarium told me once: 
“We are doing quite a rushing busi- 
ness since that faith healer hit the 
town.” 

Scientists decry, very justly, this 
meddling with the complicated 
mechanism of the mind by untu- 
tored enthusiasts or disingenuous 
hat-passers; that field should be left 
only to competent psychologists. 
Yet, as psychology is admittedly in 
its infancy, the list of competent 
psychologists would be hard to 
compile. 


Briefly speaking, the principles 
of psychotherapeutics—to which 
must be ascribed  faith-cure 
phenomena, “magical” cures, Holy 
Rollers’ contortions, and medicine 
men’s mummery—might be put 
this way, as I understand them: 
Originally the human body pos- 
sessed in a great degree the power 
of self-healing and part-reproduc- 
tion, but in the present state of 
decay or progress, only a few ves- 
tiges of that ancient heritage are 
left. The human body still has an 
uncanny way of preserving its 
chemical balance; it knits its 
broken bones; grows nails and 
hair; but that’s about all. In ca- 
pacity for self-maintenance and 
self-restoration we are far outdis- 
tanced by the lowly crab. The 
trouble is that man had been en- 
gaged mainly in developing his 
mind power; we have become top- 
heavy, as it were, and at the same 
time we have applied all our intel- 
ligence in investigating and, to some 
extent, dominating the external cos- 
mos, letting our own physical 
microcosmos neglect its inherent 
possibilities. It is time now to re- 
trace our steps; to go back and 
awaken those dormant powers; to 
brush up those still perfectly good 
garments laid away in the garret, 
before the moths eat them all up. 
But how could that be accom- 
plished, as we had unfortunately 
forgotten also the way to get in 
touch with our own physical selves 
and there seemed to be a breach 
between mind and matter? We 
had to locate the old fording place, 
to which all tracks had been oblit- 
erated. This was achieved when 
somebody discovered the subcon- 
scious. 

One of the brightest luminaries 
of psychology, Miinsterberg, de- 
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clared that there is no such a thing 
as a subconscious, or unconscious, 
or inconscious mind; but the sub- 
conscious is solidly intrenched in 
our midst, and as it is a very con- 
venient device, like interplanetary 
ether, it will have a long and re- 
spected existence. Various theories 
are advanced as to how the subcon- 
scious may be reached, and through 
it the self-healing properties of the 
human body called into action. The 
most popular method is still Coué’s 
autosuggestion, but there was and 
there is hypnotism in various de- 
grees, and the school of persuasion, 
and the Freudian catharsis. 

Such schools eliminate almost 
totally the meddlesome will power, 
in direct contradiction to other doc- 
trines that insist rather on training 
the will power, to which mere mat- 
ter is supposed to be subservient. 


One system that combines psychic 
suggestion with religious influence 
and prayer is the Emmanuel move- 


ment, which enlists the “skilled 
physician, the learned psychologist, 
and the priest of spiritual things”: 
it ought to be a winning combina- 
tion, though rather hard to achieve. 

On the whole, psychotherapeu- 
tics, with all its vogue, is a very 
new and “tentative” science; many 
of its tenets are admittedly pro- 
visional, and its contentiousness, 
its extravagance, its radicalism may 
well be the signs of youthful vigor. 
Its spread is fraught with most 
serious dangers, because, as it deals 


with intangible entities, it affords 
ample opportunities to quacks and 
fakers, earnest cranks and enthu- 
siastic blunderers. 

Many apostles of this science are 
in sad need of their own medicines: 
Medice, cura te ipsum. Their mind 
has not only shaken off the fetters 
of matter but also the bonds of 
logic; it has thrown away anchor 
and rudder. One is astounded in 
looking at poor human reason run- 
ning amuck and plunging into 
Dantesque jungles. Refusing to 
adhere to a few dogmas of the 
Church, reason has fashioned for 
itself a fantastic pseudo-scientific 
mythology, and abandoning the 
ritual and the cult of the Church, 
it has fallen into the merest tom- 
foolery. The Middle Ages have left 
us the Rosary, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury grasps a Coué string—quite 
proper, after all, for a people whose 
wayside shrines are only Oil sta- 
tions. 

It is but natural that! the con- 
fusion of ideas on the subject of 
healing should have produced a sort 
of agnosticism in physical matters 
and thrown the shadow of doubt 
and the sand-storm of sarcasm on 
the “ancient and honorable” pro- 
fession of medicine, though of 
course this is not a new thing: 
consult Moliére, for instance. The 
ultimate consumer—of remedies— 
is very much at sea, and he is not 
going to be helped any by such 
writings as this on Medicina Laici. 





YOUNG AND OLD ITALY. 
By H. E. G. Rope, M.A. 


AT true lover of Italy, Mr. Ed- 

ward Hutton (utlinam noster 
esset!), tells of an _ instructive 
incident: 


“One of the newcomers leaned 
across the table, and, flaming with 
anger, told me in a cold voice: ‘Be- 
lieve me, Signore, you know noth- 
ing of us Italians or of our Italy.’ 
There was nothing to be said, and 
if there had been, he gave me no 
time to say it. ‘You are English,’ 
said he, ‘therefore of the North. 
You dream in your fog of us in the 
sun here, and would deny us alto- 
gether the modern world. That you 


profess to dislike the modern world 


is nothing to us. You enjoy it. 
Why should not we? We have 
made a new Italy in order that we 
may possess all that you possess. 
The old Italy, your dream, we have 
broken in pieces—utterly, utterly. 
There is left of it not so much as, 
without invention, will fill a single 
book. The superstition and the re- 
ligion that you love is of the past: 
it is gone; we have destroyed it. 
The very roots of your dream we 
have drawn out of the ground, yes, 
even in the farthest and the lone- 
liest places, and there remains, Sig- 
nore, modern Italy, a reality, what 
you see.’” + 


Yes, they have made modern 
Italy, but they cannot make it last. 


1 The Cities of Romagna and the Marches, 
Introd., pp. xi., xii.—. he complains that 
“Day by day, little by little, she (Venice) 
sinks into the mud. Even the smoke of the 
steamers is beginning to stain her stainless 
— (Italy and the Italians, 1902, xviii. 
P. -) 


Sacrilege and violence made the 
Prussian Empire, greeted a lusty 
Esto perpetua. And now—! Hodie 
mihi, cras tibi. 

Ever since the revolutionary 
movement began, since the first 
emergence of Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
non-Catholic travelers and authors, 
including, alas! the renegade Alfred 
Austin, have reveled in an equal 
enthusiasm for young Italy and for 
the Italy of tradition and beauty, 
the Italy of history, utterly blind to 
the fact that these are contradic- 
tories, and that it would be as fool- 
ish to divide their allegiance be- 
tween Louis XVI. and Robespierre. 
The passage I have given above 
from Mr. Hutton is a true rendering 
of the spirit of modern Italy as I 
knew it in 1911-14, and if educated 
people admire this sort of thing, let 
them say so openly and cease pre- 
tending that the Italy of Carducci 
and Marinetti is the Italy of Ruskin 
and Turner, or Rogers and Byron. 

Since the war I hear that a 
marked change has come about. 
Thank God for it. But assuredly 
during my Roman years it was true 
that “just at present the Latin race 
is very anxious itself to be un- 
romantic and Anglo-Saxon.” 2 

If young Italy had had its way, if 
the hopes of Mr. Hutton’s angry 
interlocutor had been fulfilled, Italy 
would be as little worth visiting as 
Huddersfield or Chicago or any 
other eruption of “Progress.” If 
our sentimental travelers were at 
once sincere and tolerably well in- 
7% E. C. Flitch, Mediterranean Moods, pp. 
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formed, they would acknowledge 
with Ruskin that it is “the Catholic 
Power to which Italy owed, and still 
owes, whatever has made her glo- 
rious among the nations of Chris- 
tendom, or happy among the fam- 
ilies of the earth.”* The late Wil- 
frid Blunt might well complain that 
“the people of Italy have gained 
nothing by the revolution and have 
lost much, indeed all, that made 
them loved and envied by northern 
nations.” ¢ 

But the squalid ennui of Progress 
was not enough. A more violent 
hideousness was demanded by the 
new visionaries on the eve of the 
war. 


“Literature has hitherto glorified 
thoughtful immobility, ecstasy and 
sleep; we shall extol aggressive 
movement, feverish insomnia, the 


double-quick step, the somersault, 
the box on the ear, the fisticuff. 
There is no more beauty except in 


strife. We wish to glorify War— 
the only health-giver of the world— 
militarism, patriotism, the destruc- 
tive arm of the Anarchist, the beau- 
tiful Ideas that kill, the contempt 
for woman. We wish to destroy the 
museums, the libraries, to fight 
against moralism, feminism, and all 
opportunistic and utilitarian meas- 
ures. We shall sing of the great 
crowds in the excitement of labor, 
pleasure or rebellion; of the multi- 
coloured or polyphonic surf of revo- 
lutions in modern capital cities; of 
the nocturnal vibration of great ar- 
senals and workshops beneath their 
violent electric moons; of factories 
suspended from the clouds by their 
strings of smoke; of bridges leaping 
8 The Art of England, v. § 151—a lecture 
delivered at Oxford in November, 1883. 


4The Land War in Ireland (1912), ch. iv. 
p. 179. 


like gymnasts over the diabolical 
cutlery of sun-bathed rivers.” © 


Of the third Italy I had early ex- 
perience. On November 1, 1911, in 
the train between Chiasso and 
Milan, I fell in talk with an Italian 
who spoke in German and asked 
questions, inter alia, about the 
Church of England, which were an- 
swered at some length. “To my 
amazement,” my diary runs, “he 
suddenly said, ‘I should like to be 
a Protestant.’ ‘But, Signore, I 
thought you said you were a Cath- 
olic.’ ‘So I am,’ he replied, ‘but I 
should prefer to be a Protestant.’ * 
The journey and the conversation 
ended together. He had already in- 
formed me without any sign of re- 
gret that the Church’s hold upon the 
people was in the country, but in 
the towns very few went to Mass. 
This statement was to prove an ex- 
aggeration.” A year or two later I 
heard of a provincial coming to 
Rome in search of employment and 
after a fruitless search destroying 
himself. 


“What the Italians still possess is 
religious faith, respect for the rul- 
ing classes, and the good political 
sense which keeps them away from 
the adventures so dear to the 
French. Many of our Bishops re- 
marked it this summer on going to 
the feast of the Centenary at St. 
Peter’s, and many of them said to 
me, that from Turin to Rome they 


5 Marinetti, quoted by Father Thomas J. 


\ Gerrard, in his Challenge to the Time-Spirit 


(1914), pp. 150, 151. 

6 My mind went back to him when I read 
in Samuel Butler’s Alps and Sanctuaries: 
“I will not say that priggishness is absolutely 
unknown among the North Italians; some- 
times one comes upon a young Italian who 
wants to learn German, but not often. Prig- 
gism ...is essentially a Teutonic vice... 
and if an Italian happens to be a prig, he 
will, like Tacitus, show a hankering after 
German institutions.” (1913, p. 142.) 
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had been treated with a considera- 
tion which was often wanting in 
France. All these primitive qual- 
ities of the people have a constant 
tendency to disappear from Italy, 
and I do not give ten years to the 
corrupt and corrupting government 
of Victor Emmanuel for completely 
demoralising this country and for 
rendering it still more detestable 
than France; for when religious 
education has disappeared, nothing 
will remain to this people but its 
bad instincts, and they will be diffi- 
cult to repress.” 7 


But we need not restrict ourselves 
to Catholic testimony. The words 
of Hare (that so enraged Freeman) 
and of Ruskin are familiar to many 
and easily accessible. Less known, 
perhaps, are those of the Belgian 
anticlerical, M. de Laveleye. 


“O Como! lovely city of white 
marble! what hast thou done to thy- 
self? Thou art as a manufacturing 
town in the ‘Black Country’—Bir- 
mingham or Manchester; on all 
sides high factory chimneys throw 
out black jets of smoke which 
spread afar, troubling the blue wa- 
ters of the lake with their dark 
shadow. Soon thy elegant cathe- 
dral, whose golden tones are dear to 
painters, will be soiled with sooty 
impurities, like St. Paul’s in Lon- 
don! 

“Young peasant girls, who lately 
lived in the sunshine, spinning the 
silk-worm’s golden thread under 
the shadow of the fig-trees, amidst 
their family, are now penned to- 
gether in factories, exposed, like 
criminals in prison, to the un- 
healthy exhalations which arise 
from a crowd of human beings. 


7 Rome and her Captors, tr., F. R. Wess- 
Prosser (1875), pp. 40, 41. 


The charming pages in which Sen- 
ator Jacini has painted the country 
life of Lombardy return to my mem- 
ory, and I regret that these mills 
should alter it so entirely. See the 
result of protection! My friend 
Luzzatti ought to be pleased. Italy, 
from north to south, has become in- 
dustrial. In the neighbourhood of 
Naples, thanks to protective laws, 
cotton-factories have been built, and 
women gain a franc for twelve or 
fourteen hours’ work. Were they 
not happier when they pulled mac- 
arroni on their own doorsteps, or 
when they gathered olives or grapes 
in view of this azure sea, which is a 
perpetual enchantment to look at? 
What is the use of this work? Is it 
to increase the happiness of the 
largest number, or is it to accu- 
mulate money in the hands of a few 
plutocrats? Fortunate people of 
the south, leave this mean and 
miserable toil to us people of the 
north, where the climate is often so 
gloomy that the workshop is prefer- 
able to outside nature.” * 


We seem to be listening to Rus- 
kin himself in these words of glow- 
ing eloquence and passionate regret. 
He anticipates also and answers the 
orthodox apology for the new hor- 
rors, which amounts in effect to 
this: “Other nations worship the 
golden calf, so will we; and woe be- 
tide those who seek to hinder us. 
Make us gods who shall go before 
us.” O fortunatos nimium sua si 
bona norint—!/ But no! they will 
have the Dead Sea fruit at all costs, 
only to find it at last but dust and 
ashes, as even the North has done, 
when the cost has been paid in the 
reduction of the garden of God to 
the cinder-heaps of Mammon. 


8 Letters from Italy (English tr., 1886), pp. 
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“Luzzatti will answer: ‘A truce 
to these bucolics; the golden age is 
past, modern nations must rise by 
work and capital.’ To keep on ex- 
clusively economic ground, with 
what resources have you built and 
fitted up your factories? With pre- 
existent capital. Why is the capital 
transformed into factories? Be- 
cause you have assured it an excep- 
tional profit, through a tax which 
falls indirectly on all who use the 
protected products. Without pro- 
tection would the pre-existent cap- 
ital have been thrown into the sea? 
Certainly not; it would have been 
otherwise employed. Is there no 
use for it in Italy except to promote 
manufactures? Read the books of 
Franchetti and Sidney Sonnino in 
reference to the situation of Sicily 
and Southern Italy, or the mono- 


graphs which were produced for the 
most perfect agricultural inquiry 
(Inchiesta agraria) that has been 
made in any country, and you will 
see that there is much to be done to 
restore half of Italy to the fertility 
which distinguished her in ancient 


times, when Magna Grecia and 
Sicily were the richest countries in 
the world.” ® 


In a little book that enshrines so 
much sound thinking and true de- 
votion within a small compass, in 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell’s Faith Found 
in London (1902), the Young Ital- 
ians are met and worsted upon their 
own ground. 


“‘Italy and Romance,’ he said, 
‘we link the two. But I think it is 
England that is romantic now, and 
modern Italy that has struck the 
bed-rock of commonplace, and 
means to stay there. You have lost 
with your Faith your power to do 

9 Ibid., pp. 27, 28. 
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great things. Where is your Com- 
mune to-day that would not turn 
the key on St. Francis as a lunatic, 
and would not, when they heard 
him singing in his cell, as sing he 
would, report him as a refractory 
candidate for a strait jacket? ... 
Why, you are condemned out of 
your own mouths; for, take the 
Arts as a mere item of the material 
greatness you adore, and what do 
you find? Even Raphael—and 
there are six names that take 
precedence of his—when he painted 
his Madonna for the nuns of Pe- 
rugia, produced in a few weeks 
something for which the hard- 
headed American man of business 
to-day has written his cheque for 
£100,000.’ ”’ 2° 


Why utter illogic should be 
deemed “amiable” I have never un- 
derstood; to those of other tempera- 
ment (and this includes most Con- 
tinentals) it is somewhat exasperat- 
ing. Sentimentalists revel in the 
Italy which the Holy See made and 
kept beautiful, and reserve their 
praises and their active assistance 
for the barbarians who would make 
Rome a fifth-rate Paris and Milan a 
second Manchester! 

Snobbery has been defined, if I re- 
member rightly, as a base admira- 
tion for mean objects. Industrial- 
ism was begotten in England, and a 
great English patriot, William Cob- 
bett, recognized it as the child of 
the Reformation. May I venture to 
suggest that another feature of the 
snob is his failure to discern the 
signs of the times? His worship is 
not only misdirected, but also un- 
timely, given to an idol already dis- 
credited by the discerning. Coun- 
tries that had preserved their an- 
cient Catholic grace and dignity, the 

10 Pp, 54-56. 
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best and truest civilization, began to 
ape the industrial horrors of Protes- 
tant England, after these had been 
already exposed and combated by 
the wisest and best of England’s 
children! 


“And still to other nations—less 
successful in the economic struggle, 
less immovably confident in attain- 
ment—these people appear as ‘the 
Conquerors’: dominating the world 
with a certain serene confidence en- 
viable and exasperating to the critic 
from outside. The Englishman 


abroad is inclined to gush a little at 
the fascination of the foreign free- 
dom, especially at the charm and 
beauty of the South. He finds here 
manners, and an immemorial tradi- 
tion of courtesy, and a less slavish 


devotion to material ends. But the 
South itself is under no such illu- 
sion. To these it is the English who 
are the people that have attained. 
Italy, Spain, Hungary, Bulgaria, are 
all desirous of unravelling the secret 
and accepting the standard of the 
dominant race.” 


Tired of their “theocracy” (the 
very word used in derision by the 
enemies of the Temporal Power), 
Israel would have a king like the 
nations that knew not God. And 
the Soul of Industry reigned over 
them. But I for one firmly believe 
that the “theocracy” will return, 
and that the land of the Madonna 
will have joy and peace in that day. 


11 F. G. Masterman, Condition of England 
(1909), pp. 55, 56. 


SAINT TERESA. 


By Francis THORNTON. 


UNDAUNTED daughter of the Love Divine, 
Light of thine age, dispelling with thy glow 
The shades of evil, such a love as thine 
Transcends all glories of the earth below. 
Fairer than dawning, sweeter than the wine 
At Cana in that marriage long ago, 
Was thy Beloved, Who made thee scorn the show 
Of earth, and close around His mercy twine. 
Freed from all earthly blindness, thy deep gaze 
Was charmed with wonders in the starry sky, 
The hands of angels tore away the haze 
Which hides the blinding face of the Most High, 
And thy rapt soul was smitten so with praise 
To live were pain, ’twere ecstasy to die. 





DIVINE AUDACITY OF POETS. 


By BENJAMIN FRANCIS MUSSER. 


POET once quite admittedly 

had ideals; he is now said to 
have “desires or ‘values,’”? and it 
is considered bad taste to speak of 
ideals. He once struggled for ideal- 
ism; he.is now said to be upholding 
realism. In a less restless age he 
was content with traditionalism, 
and only the venturesome few half 
timidly put forth some minor inno- 
vation; in the present day he, en- 
chained child of his period, yet 
thinking himself still of that free 
and lordly company of poets whom 
Shelley called “the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world,” is bound 


by the fetters of freedom, of “futur- 


ism.” To the verse of many of our 
contemporaries can be applied the 
charge with which Professor Saints- 
bury arraigned modern literature 
generally: it is, he says, character- 
ized by “a vagabond curiosity of 
matter, and a tormented unrest of 
style.” 

He of the moment, applying to 
himself Matthew Arnold’s dictum, 
that the poet is the best interpreter 
of his age, and thoroughly and sen- 
tiently alive to the febrile unrest of 
the time, deliberately revolts against 
what he calls the tyranny of past 
forms and formulas, sweeps away 
the old meters as too rigid for the 
supposedly new emotions, and sets 
up a metrical antinomianism in 
their stead; moreover, not only the 
vehicle but the luggage itself is 
changed and the theme not infre- 
quently runs to the utmost com- 


1R. H. Strachan, D.D., The Soul of Modern 
Poetry (1923), p. 106. 


monplace or glorifies the man in 
proportion as it ignores the Man. 
Above all, he now, it is generally 
averred, plants his feet firmly on 
the earth earthy, as George Meredith 
has taught him to do, and with W. 
E. Henley he makes himself, in de- 
fiant egotistical exaggeration, “the 
captain of his soul.” 

That the olden attitude toward 
poetry, that the treatment of it and 
the themes upon which it was built, 
have changed and been changed 
with the present era, almost, one 
can say, with the present decade, 
certainly within the present cen- 
tury, no one will deny. This change 
is in line with the altered attitude of 
poets and peoples toward jife itself, 
and those poets who float with the 
current glory in the fact that they 
do thus represent and give voice 
to the emotions of the moment 
that is. 

Others some, on the contrary, 
while not earless turned to the cries 
of to-day, yet are reluctant to sweep 
away with an impertinent gesture 
the great structure of tradition; 
they would still, at the risk of being 
contemned as “reactionaries” (and 
none but the radical knows what 
venom can be put into the word), 
endorse Wordsworth’s doctrine of 
“emotion recollected in tranquil- 
lity,” of representation rising, 
through contemplation, from the 
poet’s heart in solitude. Whilst 
mingling with the moderns, the 
openly self-styled radicals; whilst 
not ungrateful for new develop- 
ments and accepting them at least 

















for what they are worth; whilst 
granting that certain patterns are 
inevitable and that certain now 
fashionable topics can be pre- 
sented best in an unrimed rhythm- 
cadenced verse—if they should be 
presented at all; whilst recognizing 
beauty however and wherever it is 
created, beauty which only the poet 
who created it was enabled to 
create: nevertheless, there remain 
those, thoroughly modern, under- 
stand, who cannot discuss a new 
poetic code if it mean the utter cast- 
ing aside of all tradition, any more 
than would Christians tolerate a 
new moral code to the overthrow of 
all enshrined morals. They cannot 
countenance a poetical conception 
such as the Rev. Dr. Strachan up- 
holds, who says poetry is “like a 
divine air which permeates through 
the chinks of accepted and tradi- 
tional creeds, both moral and reli- 
gious. Poetry suffers wrong when 
we seek to enthrall it in the service 
of philosophy and religion.” ? They 
would answer that the creeds of 
morals and religion have no chinks; 
that if they had, the divine air 
would not permeate through those 
chinks, the divine hand would sol- 
der them and make them whole 
again; and that the service of reli- 
gion holds no thralldom to the serv- 
itor but is itself perfect freedom, 
perfected with that truth which 
makes its devotees free; that in the 
negative creed of the Symbolists 
and Futurists and Imagists there is 
actually a real thralldom, as there is 
in the religious creeds of those who 
think they have broken utterly from 
creeds. The very assertion “I pro- 
test against,” “I do not believe,” is 
a creed, the bitterly dogmatic creed 
of disbelief. The very statement of 
radical poets as to why they have, 
2 Ibid., p. 66. 
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at least to their own satisfaction, 
slain and laid the ghost of poetic 
code and tradition, enslaves them to 
the despotism of the modern type 
and that a type which to-morrow 
may be routed by a successor! It is 
not wise to insist too dogmatically 
upon the “freedom” from poetic 
dogma of contemporaneous poetry. 
The not too modern modern poet 
is of the opinion that it is a weak- 
ness, not a mark of strength, to be 
shaken as a reed in the wind by 
every passing cult of poetical per- 
version, and that to interpret the 
age it is not requisite to be enslaved 
by the spirit of the age. So, though 
he find much that is beautiful in the 
work of pinnacled radicals and 
much that is amusing when it is not 
saddening in the efforts of their 
myriad imitators, he pauses, apol- 
ogetically, to wonder whether the 
hewers of polyphonic prose and va- 
rious gradations of experimental 
verse or singers of the more nearly 
conservative poesy will bequeath to 
posterity the lyre of to-day. 
Especially is he troubled in the 
matter of sacred poetry, its paucity, 
its actual and perhaps deliberate 
starvation under the versifiers now 
in fashion, who ignore it as some- 
thing out of harmony with the 
earth-bound present (it was Mere- 
dith who averred that “Earth is our 
only visible friend,” and that man 
is “Earth’s greatest venture”); or, 
if they touch upon it at all, do so in 
a way offensive to Christians (as in 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “The 
Blue-Flag in the Bog”); or they 
turn Our Lord into a Socialist (vide 
Sarah N. Cleghorn’s “Comrade 
Jesus”); or they become Humanists 
or Pantheists, and their followers 
call them mystics (and in our day, 
as Theodore Maynard says, “mysti- 
cism is so fashionable and unfortu- 
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nately means so many things” *—so 
many things which have nothing 
whatsoever in common with true 
Christian mysticism). Their reso- 
lution seems to be that of fighting 
shy of any expression which might 
associate them with practicing 
Christians; apparently they con- 
sider it the mark of the bourgeois to 
bring any semblance of organized 
religion into the conversation and 
beauty of modern life. 

The beloved Gilbert Chesterton, 
who, with Hilaire Belloc and a few 
other poets, quite frankly sings his 
lyrics in the accents of a medieval 
muse, answers the preceding ges- 
ture as only G. K. can. “One excel- 
lent critic on an excellent paper,” he 
tells us, “reminded me gently that 
most people in the modern world 
are agnostics, and very sensitive in 
their feelings; and it seems that to 
use religious language in a loud 
voice in their presence is like disre- 
garding the warning hush on the 
entrance to a sick-room. That the 
modern world is in many ways very 
like a sick-room I should be the last 
to deny; but I am not sure that all 
the invalids need nothing but the 
sedative treatment.” ¢ 

The modernists’ defensive falls of 
its own weight. One is not in the 
least convinced when Miss Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson says: “The reli- 
gious spirit is in the poetry of to- 
day, not as a theme in itself, and 
not as propaganda, but as an all- 
pervading force.”* And when, in 
the next sentence, she tells us that 
“Few poems that are poems in any 
real sense are written ‘about reli- 

8 Theodore Maynard, Carven from the Laurel 


Tree (1918), p. 15. 

4G. K. Chesterton, The Ballad of St. Bar- 
bara and Other Verses, Introduction to the 
American edition (1923). 

5 Marguerite Wilkinson, New Voices (1921), 
p. 298. 


gion,’ or in defense of doctrines,” 
we see the ultra-modernist con- 
victed by his own defender. Not 
that we unequivocably accept the 
verdict; we think Miss Wilkinson, 
who is herself a poet, does her 
coterie an injustice. It is true, one 
will look in vain among radicals for 
sacred poetry; yet even there there 
is a hopeful sign now and again, a 
certain homesickness for “for- 
gotten, far-off things.” The Grad- 
grinds of modernism, the hard util- 
itarians, recognize uneasily a sacro- 
sanctitude in poetry; uneasily, for, 
having cast away the spirit, they 
cannot longer sing the secrets of the 
spirit. If she confine her estimate 
to this class, Miss Wilkinson speaks 
truly; not so of other than radicals. 

For great religious poems there 
are to-day, not, perhaps, as sponta- 
neous as once upon a time, for what 
was taken for granted in the’ Middle 
Ages must now be coaxed into ver- 
isimilitude; still, poems of exalted 
soaring there are. Yes, and poems 
there are having religion as their 
theme, poems obviously a species of 
propaganda, poems in defense of 
doctrines and of sacraments and of 
special devotions. Indeed, it must 
so be allowed, if we accept Lionel 
Johnson’s statement that “Sacred 
poetry is the child of Theology, the 
flower in art of a creed.” * One im- 
mediately thinks of Joyce Kilmer’s 
“The Rosary”; though to be sure 
Miss Wilkinson, preferring his 
“Trees” as “quite truly a poem of 
worship,” voices the opinion - of 
those moderns who think it inde- 
cent to look nearer heaven than a 
tree-top. One recalls Ernest Dow- 
son’s “Extreme Unction,” which | 
venture to say, with his “Nuns of 
Perpetual Adoration” and. with 


6 Lionel —. Post Limininum (1912), 
art. on “The Soul of Sacred Poetry,” p. 112. 
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“Carthusians,” its companion piece 
in his triptych of sacred verse, will 
outlive his erotic “Cynara,” not- 
withstanding Arthur Symons’s esti- 
mate of the latter, who hailed it as 
“certainly one of the greatest lyrical 
poems of our time.”* One is re- 
minded of the Rev. John B. Tabb’s 
devotional and heortological poems 
—“The Christmas Babe”; “A 
Lenten Thought”; “The Cloud”; 
“Silence”; “The Immaculate Con- 
ception”; a score of others—those 
exquisite cameos of verse absolutely 
unique in the history of poetry, or 
but ever so faintly adumbrated a 
century ago in Blake’s quatrain, 
“Auguries of Innocence.” 

One reads also what one may 
hope will be imperishable lines of 
younger poets of to-day: John 
Bunker, who, although according to 
his publishers’ blurb “a modern 
of moderns,” nevertheless sings 


bravely “about religion” in “God 


and the Universe,” in “Enemies 
Three,” in “Detachment”; * Wilfred 
Rowland Childe, of rare delicacy of 
quality and wistful beauty, whose 
book, The Gothic Rose,’ fairly 
throbs in one sustained heartach- 
ingly haunting cry from half a 
hundred poems of love to Heaven- 
haven—“Bow Down, Proud Man”; 
“Song of the Folk of the Industrial 
Cities”; “Flower of the Indies”; 


- “The Lamentation”—lines, save the 


second named, which might have 
been picked out in golden threads 
and divers colors on medieval tap- 
estries, yet which were born in our 
day and are given to a world which, 
according to Miss Wilkinson, will 
have none of them; to a world in 

?7Poems and Prose of Ernest Dowson 
(1919), “Memoir,” by Arthur Symons, p. 15. 

8John Bunker, Shining Fields and Dark 
Towers (1919). 


9 Wilfred Rowland Childe, The Gothic Rose 
and Other Poems (1923). 


whose poetry religion is said to be 
not consecrated love of God but is 
narrowed down to be “one with the 
love of man, one with the love of 
man and woman, one with the joy 
that we feel in the evanescent sun- 
set, one with the desire for democ- 
racy and with the passions of the 
evolving race. It is the motive 
power of our humanitarian ideal- 
ism” *°—which, if it mean anything, 
means God has departed from 
sacred poetry and has given place to 
Pan, Pollyanna, and Eros! 

For the sentimentalists I hold no 
brief. They doubtless have their 
place in the hearts of peoples of 
every era. They fulfilled their mis- 
sion notably in early Victorian days, 
when Adelaide Procter and at times 
Father Frederick Faber held Eng- 
land and the English-speaking 
world in the palm of a hand. Their 
spiritual voice at least rang truer 
than does that of the agnostic poet 
in our midst; for they sang what 
they believed and they believed 
what they sang. But most of us are 
one with Miss Wilkinson in not ex- 
alting poetry that falls “into sticky 
sloughs of sentimentality whither 
only ladies of Don Marquis’s Her- 
mione group are likely to go to seek 
them.” More than a score of years 
preceding her, however, Lionel 
Johnson, whose loftiness of soul 
shines in his every poem at the an- 
tipodes from the “sticky sloughs,” 
warned us that “Mere ‘spirituality’ 
produces woful verse, tedious piet- 
ism. ... How many modern writers 
of religious verse have written beau- 
tifully? Their piety paralyzes their 
poetic wits; a dry formality of 
phrase besets them, a kind of conse- 
crated commonplace.” But put- 
ting the sticky sloughs gently aside, 

10 Wilkinson, op. cit., p. 299. 
11 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 113, 118. 
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and they are, happily, of no great 
bulk among verse recognized as 
poetry, are without pressure, and do 
readily melt into obliging oblivion, 
the envisioned singers of sacred 
poetry remain, all the greater for 
any inquisition regarding sentimen- 
talism which might have been ten- 
dered them in the house-cleaning. 
No, thank Heaven, the same au- 
thentic inspiration which lighted a 
torch for Dante’s unapproachable 
soarings, for Richard Crashaw’s 
“Hymn to the Name of Jesus,” for 
Henry Vaughan’s “The Retreat,” 
Isaac Watts’s “O God! Our Help in 
Ages Past,” for many otherworldly 
lines in Milton, in Marvell, in Her- 
bert, in Hawker, in Newman, in 
Christina Rossetti, for the May 
Carols of Aubrey de Vere, for many 
a line from Keble’s Christian 
Year, for John Davidson’s “Ballad 
in Heaven,” for “De Profundis” and 
all the austere beauties of Lionel 
Johnson, and for the claustral per- 
fection of Alice Meynell and of 
Louise Imogen Guiney, reaching the 
apogee of exaltation in that “poet of 
celestial vision,” in Francis Thomp- 
son’s “Ode to the Setting Sun” and 
“The Hound of Heaven,” is not lost 
even in the vaunted earthiness of 
to-day, for still it shines forth in 
realized desiderata; contrary to the 
alleged spirit of the time, contrary 
to the fashionable rationalism 
reigning on Parnassus, still do far 
from the least of minor poets pour 
forth lines of immortal beauty, of 
imperishable power. We shall not 
soon forget the restrained passion 
of “The Crucifixion” and “Christ- 
mas Night” of Mrs. Meynell, one of 
the most perfected poets among 
women; we shall not let be lost 
Theodosia Garrison’s “Ballad of the 
Cross,” nor Joyce Kilmer’s “Song 
of a Soldier in France,” nor William 


Rose Benét’s “The Falconer of 
God,” nor the poignant beauty of 
Ralph Hodgson’s “Song of Honor.” 
No, it is untrue to say the poets 
have banished God from their 
hearts, His chaunting from their 
pens. Always He has been there, 
and always will He be. 

Not only in lines of orchestral 
surge and sweep, not only in pontif- 
ical dignity, do the great religious 
poems pour themselves forth in 
metrical perfection. There is an- 
other form, another and altogether 
simpler tone, yet not less beautiful 
nor less celestial in treatment. And 
this is the poetry of “grotesque real- 
ism” of faith, the poetry of what 
Lionel Johnson calls “divine audac- 
ity.” Here the poet pierces famil- 
iarly to the inmost agonies of the 
Passion, or plays at once intimately 
and with awe upon the theme of the 
Eternal Child, all in a kind of other- 
heavenly merriment. Here, says 
Lionel, “is no decorous, no discreet 
respectability of carriage toward 
divine things: it is the very foolish- 
ness and madness of devotion, the 
mark of saints.” 12 This devout or 
divine audacity is rarest of all in 
poetry, for the spirit it evokes is 
rarest of all in mortal, even be he 
poet or prosodist. It is beyond the 
reach of most poets, it is not 
so much as comprehensible to * 
the fashionable arch-radical, who 
would doubtless class it with senti- 
mental verse! 

It is the fruit of more than imag- 
ination, this heaven-nursery music 
of the jongleurs du Bon Dieu; it is 
actual vision. The downright sim- 
plicity of it, the boundless familiar- 
ity and boundless awe caroling to- 
gether in delicious harmony, rol- 
licking with Franciscan fearless- 
ness at the very footstool of the 

12 Ibid., p. 115. 
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Beatific Vision, or breaking into 
cries of transparently sincere grief 
—there is nothing else similar to it 
in poetry, precisely because there is 
nothing similar to childlike holiness 
in life itself. It can be faultily imi- 
tated but, paradoxically, because of 
its simplicity it cannot truly be at- 
tained—save only by those who 
have tasted the sweet folly of the 
Cross and have looked into the soul 
of the Mother of God, only by those 
who are solitaries of song, who are 
not enslaved by the “free” fret and 
fury of the age. 

The written word but faintly 
images the sheer loveliness of the 
poem within the poem; that must 
be read by the eyes of the soul. Yet 
the outer vesture can be traced and 
studied through the centuries. One 
might pause now and again to hun- 
ger for and yearn over, among 
others, the Fioretti of St. Francis, 


the playful grace of the poems of 
Jacopone da Todi as well as the 
anguish of his “Stabat Mater,” 
Father Southwell’s “Burning-Babe,” 


William Blake’s “The Lamb,” 
Francis Thompson’s “Ex Ore In- 
fantium,” Father Tabb’s “Out of 
Bounds,” Alice Meynell’s “Unto Us 


a Son is Given,” Ralph Hodgson’s 
“The Mystery,” possibly Lizette 
Reese’s “A Christmas Folk-Song,” 
but certainly Wilfred Childe’s “The 
Pilgrim of Nazareth,” “Holy Inno- 
cents,” “The Crystal Tree,” and 
“Boslingcastle Bells.” 

Iconoclasts of to-day who say He 
is dethroned, or who give Him space 
only in the sophisticated guise of a 
coldly scientific or socialistic dab- 
bler, or who sing of holiness with 
no evidence of a personally experi- 
enced belief, in a speculative man- 
ner and merely for artistic effect, do 
not injure sacred poetry; they 
merely warp their own souls. 

They who would divorce hym- 
nody and poets might well take to 
themselves these pregnant words 
from the Shelley of Francis Thomp- 
son: “The devil can do many 
things. But the devil cannot write 
poetry. He may mar a poet, but he 
cannot make a poet. Amongst all 
the temptations wherewith he 
tempted St. Anthony, though we 
have often seen it stated that he 
howled, we have never seen it stated 
that he sang.” 

Certain it is the devil never sang 
with divine audacity. 





THE ALABASTER CUP. 


By VirGiniA TAYLoR McCormick. 


My body 


Is an alabaster cup, 
Filled high with wine, 
Sparkling and light— 


My soul! 


a 
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MATERIALISM AND MORALITY. 


By Sir BertraM C. A. WinDLE, M.D., Pu.D., F.R.S. 


N what is known as the Mid-Vic- 
torian period in England, when 
the great outburst of science was at 
full flood; when Tyndall was sail- 
ing at least as close to atheism as 
any sane man could; when minor 
insipientes were declaring that 
there is no God; when Huxley 
was pouring out torrents of acid 
scorn on those clods who were too 
stupid to understand his arguments 
or too priest-ridden to be persuaded 
by them—in those days of narrow 
views on both sides, it seemed pos- 
sible to the apostles of materialism 
to find room in a purely materialis- 
tic world for such conceptions as 
those of goodness, of beauty, and of 
truth. 

Obviously they felt that to round 
off their system they must do so, 
but it must be confessed that their 
efforts were far from successful, 
and that for a reason which it is 
hoped to expound in this article. 

Huxley made constant mention 
of ethics, and in one of his last 
utterances, his “Romanes Lecture” 
in 1894, he made it clear that the 
materialistic world formulated by 
him did not in fact contain any 
place for such things as affect the 
moral and spiritual life of man, the 
very things which make it possible 
and livable. “Of moral purpose I, 
[Huxley] see no trace in nature.” 
With that I heartily agree. “That 
is an article of exclusive human 
manufacture.” For the admission 
that a moral purpose exists, we may 
be grateful; but how, on Huxleian 
lines, man could “manufacture” it 


is a matter, as we shall see, hard to 
explain. For, as he says elsewhere, 
“the cosmic process,” by which we 
may understand evolution, so- 
called, in its widest sense, “has no 
sort of relation to moral ends.” Yet 
under that “cosmic process” and 
without any other influence, ac- 
cording to Huxley, was man pro- 
duced. Where, then, did he get the 
desire or capacity to “manufacture” 
a moral code? How did he come 
to have any yearnings for an eth- 
ical code, a thing which certainly 
does not exist in nature? In fact, 
the “ethical process” of which Hux- 
ley spoke and of which he thought 


as a “gradual strengthening of the 
social bond”—though of the origin 
or cause of this bond we / obtain 
no very clear explanation—was in 


direct conflict with the “cosmic 
process,” a strange antinomy to be 
arrived at under a system purely 
monistic. 

Of course, the typical English 
philosopher of the period, Herbert 
Spencer, could not exclude from his 
system so important a subject as 
that of ethics, and there are those 
who consider that his contributions 
to it are the most important legacy 
which he has left to posterity. If 
that be so, it does not speak very 
highly for his other writings, for 
his hedonistic theory is a singularly 
unsatisfying explanation of the 
question. Spencer, however, does 
admit—with regret—that “the Doc- 
trine of Evolution has not given 
guidance to the extent [he] had 
hoped.” If he had consulted Hux- 
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ley, we may assume that he would 
have been told that he could not 
expect guidance from that quarter. 
At any rate, he found that out for 
himself. There is this, however, to 
be remembered about Spencer, that 
he did possess a somewhat nebu- 
lous kind of sky-castle in which re- 
sided a nebulous Being known as 
“The Unknowable,” and that to this 
cloud-castle he could retreat when 
materialism seemed more than usu- 
ally unsatisfactory or his theories 
drawn from that source more than 
ordinarily inadequate. So that he 
can, perhaps, hardly be placed on 
the purely materialistic plane of 
Tyndall and Huxley. 

At any rate, these strivings after 
an ethical theory—after something 
more than the dull doings of chem- 
istry and physics—do show an ac- 
quiescence in the dictum that “man 
does not live by bread alone,” but 
that something else is required to 
complete and explain his existence. 
If we wanted evidence to-day, we 
might cite the well-known South 
Place Ethical Society, where the 
materialists go down—to worship, 
I was going to say, but of course 
they cannot do that, having nothing 
to worship—to listen to discourses 
which no doubt they hope and be- 
lieve will make them better men 
and women. Yet these services are 
quite unsatisfying, so it would ap- 
pear from a letter written by “A 
Hopeful Agnostic” to the Human- 
itarian—I have quoted him before 
but must again summarize his ex- 
ceedingly apropos statements. He 
says that “Rationalists do not want 
to chant litanies or to publicly ded- 
icate themselves to a noble life.” 
I can well believe it. He thinks it 
“intensely comic” that at some so- 
ciety of the kind everyone “is re- 
quested to silently meditate,” not 


on split infinitives, which might be 
of some temporal service to those 
who were writers, but “on the good 
life.” It is well to find a sense of 
humor even in terra deserta et in- 
aquosa, and truly the position is 
“comic.” 

At this very point we reach the 
kernel of the whole question, which 
is this: What, in terms of the purely 
materialistic hypothesis, is “the 
good life’? The writer from whom 
I have been quoting is by no means 
the only one of his side who talks 
glibly about goodness and puts me 
in the difficulty which I have just 
mentioned. Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
to whom I fly for information, has 
published a book on philosophy * 
in a series which is intended to sup- 
ply and usually does supply the 
educated public with really accur- 
ate opinion as to modern views on 
a number of varying subjects. He 
is a leading materialist—let us see 
what help he can give us in this 
matter. 

To begin with, he damps one’s 
ardor a little by proclaiming that 
philosophy is not to be studied with 
the hope that it can really answer 
any questions, but is to be valued 
because of the interest of the ques- 
tions themselves. Then he endeav- 
ors to lessen one’s disappointment 
by stating that philosophy should, 
above all, be followed “because 
through the greatness of the uni- 
verse which philosophy contem- 
plates, the mind also is rendered 
great, and becomes capable of that 
union with the universe which con- 
stitutes its highest good.” At first 
one feels inclined to quote from the 
well-known “Bab Ballad”—‘“which 
I think must have been clever, for 
I didn’t understand it.” But per- 


1 Problems of Philosophy, in “The Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge.” 
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haps it is the nearest approach—a 
very distant and a very cold one— 
which he can make to the Christian 
doctrine of the soul’s union with 
God. It at least contains the admis- 
sion that one must aspire to some- 
thing above oneself. 

Faint, but pursuing, we search 
for what he has to say about ethics, 
to discover that while he thinks it 
to be a disputable point, he yet be- 
lieves that there are “some self- 
evident ethical principles, such as 
‘we ought to pursue the good.” 
Here we meet again with the word 
which puzzled me _ before—‘“the 
good”—and with yet another puz- 
zling word—‘“ought.” What ex- 


actly are these words doing in this 
connection and what kind of mean- 
ing are we going to attach to them? 
In what connection? In connection 
with the purely materialistic at- 


titude which maintains that every- 
thing in life can be explained by 
the teachings of chemistry and 
physics; that every living thing is, 
therefore, a machine; and that, con- 
sequently, there is and can be no 
such thing as free will. Let us in- 
vestigate this matter a little more 
closely, and first let us select an 
illustrative passage from the writ- 
ings of a leader in this school, M. 
Le Dantec, the same writer who be- 
wailed Pasteur’s, to him, inex- 
plicable attachment to the Christian 
faith as taught by the Catholic 
Church. 

This gentleman tells us? that 
“when the synthesis of living mat- 
ter is accomplished”—a point not 
yet in sight, so the chemists say— 
“it will have no surprises in it.” 
And he continues: “With the new 
knowledge acquired by science, the 
enlightened mind no longer needs 
to see the fabrication of protoplasm 

2 The Nature and Origin of Life, p. 250. 
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in order to be convinced of the ab- 
sence of all essential difference and 
all absolute discontinuity between 
living and not-living matter.” Ob- 
serve, “to the enlightened mind”— 
quite in the best style of a certain 
type of scientific pundit—not the 
highest. “You do not agree with 
me? Oh, well, you haven’t the en- 
lightened mind.” 

Let us note in passing that 
Driesch, McDougal, Haldane—all 
three trained biologists as well as 
past masters in philosophy—do not 
see eye to eye with M. Le Dantec, 
and let us take comfort in feeling 
that in their company one may still 
retain some rags of self-respect in 
spite of his dictum. And, further, 
let us remember on how many occa- 
sions biologists—like Sir E. Schaefer 
in a presidential address a few 
years ago to the British Association 
—have declared that protoplasm/in 
a test tube was to be demonstrated, 
as an artificial product, if nof to- 
morrow, well then the next day; 
only to be told with great prompti- 
tude and force by the chemists that 
they were talking about something 
of which it was obvious that they 
were profoundly ignorant, namely 
organic chemistry. 

However, to return from this di- 
gression, we are considering the 
case of those who do believe that 
through chemistry and physics is 
to be learnt ultimately everything, 
not only about plants and animals, 
but also about human beings. ~ On 
this showing every living thing is 
nothing more than a machine, and 
can have no more freedom of action 
than a machine, since it cannot pos- 
sess free will. We cannot speak of 
a thing like voluntary activity as 
necessitated—yet such it must be 
in a machine, if we pass the word 
“voluntary” for a moment—for the 
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machine theory must of necessity 
deny, not merely the freedom, but 
even the existence of the will, and 
of course, in the long run, of the 
intelligence also. In a word, the 
extreme “behaviorist” psychology 
so fashionable to-day is based, con- 
fessedly or not, on this foundation. 
Personally I, and many more, would 
hold that we are more certain of 
the fact that we really have a power 
of choice, in other words enjoy. the 
privilege of free will, and are thus 
under a sense of responsibility, 
than we are of any other kind of 
fact. And, whether the materialist 
denies this of himself or not, it is 
perfectly certain that he does not 
deny it about others, at least not 
in practice. 

Try this experiment. First, find 
your materialistic determinist. 
When you have found him, sud- 
denly and without any provocation 
discharge a soda-water syphon 
down the back of his neck, and see 
how far your excuse that you could 
not do otherwise is likely to miti- 
gate his very excusable wrath. Of 
course, this position is perfectly 
obvious even to the determinists, 
and they endeavor to escape from 
it by the sophism that our decisions 
are determined by our characters; 
that they are truly our own choice 
and determined by our will. 

Vain effort! for we have just 
seen that the idea of the will itself 
must disappear under the solvent 
action of materialism. For the 
really convinced determinist must 
necessarily consider it utterly im- 
possible that, at any given moment, 
a man could have willed or per- 
formed any other action but the 
very action that he did then will— 
if that word may be passed for the 
moment—and then actually did 
perform. Mr. Mallock has summed 


up the whole paradox in his usual 
incisive manner, in a speech put 
into the mouth of Professor Paul 
Darnley in The New Paul and Vir- 
ginia, which might be commended 
to the notice of the “Hopeful Ag- 
nostic” and his friends: “If we 
would be solemn, high and happy, 
and heroic and saintly, we have but 
to do what we cannot for a moment 
avoid doing.” 

Well, then; where is there room 
for this word “ought”? “Ought” is 
quite in order where there is free 
will; but where there is none, as in 
the case of machines, how can one 
use the word “ought” in any accu- 
rate sense? A man may say, as 
many have said, “My automobile is 
behaving very badly just now.” 
But it is a mere facgon de parler. 
He does not attach any moral re- 
sponsibility to his machine such 
as he would to his chauffeur if 
the latter got intoxicated and ran 
the car through a shop-window. 
Yet, on the materialistic showing, 
both are machines—of a different 
character, no doubt, yet both 
machines. 

But what about the word “good”? 
We have yet to investigate this 
point. My typewriter has been 
clacking busily all this morning 
setting down these ideas on paper, 
and in my mind I can imagine my 
wife’s sewing machine rapt in ado- 
ration at the eloquent message to 
which it is listening. They have 
never met—a cruel staircase inter- 
venes between them; and, if they 
did meet, I should be vastly sur- 
prised if they exhibited any signs 
of emotion—no, not even the sew- 
ing machine—still less a tendency 
to be “good” to one another. “The 
analogy is a perfectly absurd one.” 
Yes, I admit it at once, but in return 
for my concession, will you tell me 
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the exact or even approximate 
point at which such an analogy 
ceases to be absurd? And, in ad- 
dition, explain how it comes about 
that there is such a point? Ex 
hypothesi I claim that there must 
be such a point. We are all ma- 
chines. 

It is, I admit, absurd to suppose 
that a certain kind of machine— 
say a typewriter—can be capable 
of altruistic actions or sentiments 
towards another kind of machine, 
say a sewing machine, or even to 
its brother typewriter. You do 
not think it absurd that the 


higher type of machine should 
strive to be “good”; where does 
the point of differentiation occur 
and how and why is there any such 
point? 

I confess, I seek in vain for any 
answer to these questions. 


It is no 
answer to tell me that one kind of 
machine is the work of man’s hands 
and the other is not; for it is not 
five minutes ago that you were as- 
suring me, as the materialists are 
always assuring their friends, and 
have been for quite a number of 
years, that artificial living proto- 
plasm is just on the point of being 
demonstrated in a test tube. It is 
a long road, but again, according 
to the hypothesis, not an impossible 
one, to what Goethe called “the 
homunculus in the retort,” so that 
we may—on the chemico-physical 
showing—be making living things 
chemically in time to come. 

Let us ever bear in mind, what 
often seems in danger of being for- 
gotten, that rigidity and inflexibility 
are the fundamental characteristics 
of chemistry and physics. The atoms 
in the various chemical substances 
vibrate at exactly the same pace 
here and in Plaskett, from which 
light, traveling at the rate of 186,- 


000,000 miles per second, takes 
5,000 years to reach our earth. And 
the regularity of their vibrations is 
so great that Professor Schuster, a 
physicist of the highest rank, has 
calculated that there is less varia- 
tion between the separate vibra- 
tions of the atoms of an element 
than would be represented in a col- 
lection of clocks by one out of every 
eight losing or gaining one second 
in every twenty-three days. How can 
operations of this kind of rigidity 
and invariability lend themselves 
to any description in which the 
terms “good” and “bad” can be 
used in that acceptation which is 
common amongst men? If the ex- 
treme materialists are right, a 
super-chemist could write down in 
a formula any human being and 
his doings. Envy+Hatred+Malice 
+All Uncharitableness (each repre- 
sented by its formula of the char- 
acteristic carbohydrate type)= 
Bolshevism (also with its foymula 
—a very complicated one, I am 
sure). 

If all this is true—and it is not 
easy to see how the logical conse- 
quences of the materialistic hypoth- 
esis can be otherwise—where is 
there any place for ethics? Surely 
there must be an end of them, for 
where there is no choice, there is no 
responsibility and—as we admit in 
the case of lunatics and idiots— 
there must be an end of punish- 
ment. Restraint? Well, perhaps, 
for our own sakes. It looks like a 
terminus in absurdum, and Father 
Rickaby says that the golden fule 
is to distrust any philosophy which 
leads up to an absurdity. 

An apt quotation from Driesch * 
may conclude this part of the dis- 
cussion: 


8 Science and Philosophy of the Organism, 
li. 358. 
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“How,” he asks, “could I feel 
‘morally’ towards other individuals 
if I knew that they were machines 
and nothing more? Machines which 
I myself some day might be able to 
construct like a steam-engine? To 
a convinced theoretical materialist, 
to whom his neighbour is a real 
mechanical system, morality is an 
absurdity. This is equally true, 
whether materialism be held as a 
doctrine about nature from a point 
of view which is idealistic and 
phenomenological at bottom, or 
professed in the crudest, uncritical, 
metaphysical manner. In either 
case the mechanical theory of life 
is incompatible with morality. It 
is of no avail to assume—as some 
have done—that there might be a 
something non-mechanical ‘appear- 
ing’ under the form of a mechanical 
system; wholeness can never ‘ap- 


pear’ in the form of that which is 
not wholeness but aggregation per 


definitionem. When an author 
feels morally and considers human 
relations morally in spite of his 
materialistic conviction with regard 
to life, he unconsciously gives up 
his materialism. It is very strange 
to see what an enormous confusion 
of thought generally prevails in this 
region. There might be vitalism 
without morality: but the categor- 
ical existence of morality implies 
vitalism as an axiom, even if it 


were not yet established by other 
proofs.” 


It is, indeed, very strange to note 
what confusion there is on this 
matter, and that often in the minds 
of men from whom one would ex- 
pect clearer thinking. For, if the 
facts of the case be examined with 
any care, it will be seen that (1) 
a philosophy founded on the prop- 
osition that the universe and all 
that it contains is completely ex- 
plicable in terms of chemistry and 
physics and needs no further cate- 
gories, must neéds be a rigidly de- 
terminist philosophy which ex- 
cludes all trace of free choice in 
men, since the operations of the 
sciences in question are inflexibly 
rigid; (2) there can be no place for 
ethics in a philosophy which ex- 
cludes free will; and (3) if it is 
conceded that there is an indwell- 
ing moral sense in man—the cat- 
egorical imperative—a feeling, in 
the words of Mr. Russell, “that we 
ought to pursue the good,” then the 
extreme materialistic position be- 
comes illogical. 

It is an interesting fact that an 
examination of the ethical systems 
of all races shows that none of them 
have ever been built up on a non- 
theistic foundation. But that as- 
pect of the case is too large to be 
considered in the present article. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH. 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. 


HE collective psychology of a 
people would seem to be one of 
the most fascinating of literary 
themes, and the most baffling. And, 
since no people have had so wide- 
spread or so varied a success as 
the English, no people have been 
so much discussed by friendly or 
envious foreigners, or by English- 
men themselves. In politics and 
in commerce they are seen to have 
set the standard for the world; 
their skill in diplomacy and arms, 
though apparently inferior on the 
whole to that of several other na- 
tions, has gained larger and more 
stable triumphs; and their achieve- 
ments in literature, in which they 
have originated no single form of 
expression, have compelled univer- 
sal admiration. They are praised, 
courted, and disparaged: being im- 
portant, they become interesting 
even to those more intellectual 
races who are obliged to wonder 
how men so dull as the English 
have achieved their astounding suc- 
cess. The fact that England has 
been unaware of the existence of 
other countries—except at such 
times as when interference with or 
hindrance to her projects neces- 
sitated war—while lessening good 
feeling towards her (about which 
she cares little), has probably in- 
creased curiosity about her (about 
which she cares even less). She 
has gone her own way: indifferent, 
cold, proud, powerful, feared, hated, 
and admired. 
But England, though she is in- 
cessantly discussed, has never been 


properly explained: Montesquieu’s 
enthusiasm for her game laws and 
constitutional government went as 
far from the bull’s-eye of the target 
as Napoleon’s valuation of “perfid- 
ious Albion.” American critics, 
who might be supposed to have a 
fair chance of cracking the enig- 
matic nut, have fared not much bet- 
ter: Washington Irving contented 
himself with copying the pleasantly 
sentimental pictures of Addison 
and Steele; and the shrewder 
Emerson confused himself before- 
hand with the heady high ball of 
transcendentalism and _ Carlyle. 
Moreover, he saw England as a 
tourist of the worst kind—one on 
a lecture tour—and his recollet- 
tions of the hospitality he had re- 
ceived made him wish (as even an 
English lecturer who has been en- 
tertained in America wishes) to say 
the best that can be said of his 
hosts. Of all critics, the Irish have 
seen most deeply into the matter— 
but they have had too many good 
causes for prejudice to be implicitly 
trusted. England still needs—lI can 
hardly write “wants”—an explana- 
tion. 

It would be vain to hope to suc- 
ceed completely where so many 
have failed; yet I think that I may 
get fairly near to the core of the’ 
mystery. For I am able, by a for- 
tunate set of circumstances, to look 
at England at once from without 
and from within. My blood, 
though mixed, is mainly Celtic: on 
my mother’s side I belong to that 
Cornish race that still speaks, when 

















it crosses the boundary of the 
county, of going into England; on 
my father’s side I know of French- 
Huguenot, Breton, and Welsh an- 
cestors. In addition, I have spent 
about half of my life in India 
(where I was born) or in the United 
States; and I am writing these 
words in California with the ad- 
vantage of six thousand miles for 
a perspective. Yet, despite this 
tangle of races and a globe-trotting 
life (perhaps because of these 
things), every fiber of my mind is 
English. 

My case, therefore—to continue 
the egotism a moment longer—is 
that of a man who feels for Eng- 
land the passion of a patriot and 
who can, at the same time, look at 
her as dispassionately as an alien. 
The mere name of England fires 
my imagination; the mere presence 
of most of the Englishmen I meet 
irritates me. I am happy only in 
England. And nearly all my 
friends are Irish, Scotch, Welsh, or 
American. 

Englishmen (with very few ex- 
ceptions) have no clear intellectual 
or mystical conception of England; 
but every Englishman cherishes a 
peculiarly intimate attachment to 
the soil of England, down to its 
most casual flower or weed; and he 
worships Englishmen — including 
himself. I nearly wrote “beginning 
with himself”; but that would be 
unjust to all except the haughtiest 
of the species: let it stand as “in- 
cluding himself.” 

Shakespeare vaguely adumbrates 
this worship—vaguely, because in 
his time the memory of European 
unity was not yet dead—when in 
Gaunt’s beautiful speech we are in- 
vited to admire “this happy breed 
of men.” The thing is emphatic 
in Milton, who deplores in the 
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Areopagitica, the circumstance that 


Huss, Luther, and Calvin (for- 
eigners, though not, as he grudg- 
ingly admits, benighted foreigners) 
had robbed England and the Eng- 
lish “Morning Star” of the Refor- 
mation of the glory that rightfully 
should be theirs. We have good 
ground, he argues with insolent 
eloquence, to believe that the favor 
of Heaven is “in a peculiar manner 
propitious towards us.” No won- 
der that by the time of Victoria Dr. 
Arnold could calmly remark: “A 
thorough English gentleman— 
Christian, manly, and enlightened 
—is more, I believe, than Guizot or 
Sismondi could comprehend; it is 
a finer specimen of human nature 
than any other country, I believe, 
could furnish”! No wonder that 
there is an insane theory which 
identifies the British with the lost 
ten tribes of Israel! No wonder the 
British are laughed at and disliked! 

The truth is that to Englishmen 
—who rarely have a firm grasp on 
abstract ideas—ideal patriotism, of 
the sort that invariably accom- 
panies pure republicanism, is al- 
most totally inconceivable. Instead 
of being patriotic the Englishman 
is nationalistic—intensely so. When 
in Rome he will do as London does, 
because he feels it to be his duty to 
set a good example. He refuses to 
learn any other language but his 
own: if foreigners want to talk to 
him, let them learn English! Wher- 
ever there is a colony of English- 
men in a strange land, there will be 
afternoon tea and a cricket-club 
and, according to the variety of his 
religion, Early Celebration or hymns 
in the drawing-room in the evening. 
Americans are puzzled and annoyed 
because Englishmen who settle in 
the United States refuse to become 
American citizens. The explanation 
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is simple: the sons of England may 
desert their mother—always reluc- 
tantly, but they can be brought to 
do it; no power on earth can make 
them resign her name. 

When, by any chance, an Eng- 
lishman (that is, one of our own 
age; it was not always true) feels 
it necessary to find intellectual 
warrant for his national feelings, 
he is only too prone to fall back 
upon the bombastic doctrines of 
imperialism, though no man is 
naturally less imperialistic than the 
Englishman. The poet who, with 
his eyes fixed upon British posses- 
sions at the ends of the earth, cried, 
“What do they know of England 
who only England know?” went on 
to write with the most deplorable 
cynicism: 


“If England is 
seems— 


what England 


A lot of putty, brass, and paint— 


And not the England of our 
dreams, 

How quick we'd chuck ’er. 
she ain’t!” 

Mr. Kipling is a typical English- 
man. His ideas are all wrong; his 
instincts are all right. In his poem 
on Sussex he unsaid his cheap im- 
perialism by expressing what a 
man has managed to learn about 
England by loving, not her vast ter- 
ritorial possessions, but one of her 
small counties: 


But 


“Deeper than our speech and 
thought, 
Beyond our reason’s sway, 
Clay of the pit whence we were 
wrought 


Yearns to its fellow clay.” 


Here, truly, he grows deeper than 
his usual speech and thought, and 
gives us English patriotism, local- 
ized, rooted in the soil, and at its 
best. Yet even this is not quite all 


that a Frenchman, an Irishman, or 
an American would mean by love 
of country. 

Something, no doubt, must be al- 
lowed for that native reticence 
which hides itself now in rant and 
again in sheepishness. No crowd 
of Englishmen, for example, can 
ever be persuaded to sing a patriotic 
song with the enthusiasm a French- 
man will not blush to display over 
the Marseillaise or with the simple 
seriousness that German faces re- 
flect during The Watch on the 
Rhine. Consequently, I suspect that 
when Professor Spooner threw up 
his hat, shouting “Three cheers for 
the queer old dean!” on the occa- 
sion of one of Queen Victoria’s 
visits to Oxford, he did so, not so 
much for the purpose of giving re- 
lief to the ardor of his feelings, as 
to seize a superb opportunity for 
letting off a “Spoonerism.” 

“Rule Britannia” is the most pop- 
ular national anthem because ev¢ry- 
body understands that it means to 
say “Britons rule the waves,” and 
does say in so many words that 
Britons never, never, never will be 
slaves. And Rupert Brooke rang 
like a trumpet through England in 
the war and shook her youth be- 
cause he put English patriotic sen- 
timent in its traditional as well as 
its noblest form: 


“If I should die, think only this of 
me: 
That there’s some corner of a 
foreign field ; 
That is for ever England. There 
shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust 
concealed.” 


No bones are made about it: The 
very grave of an English soldier 
(“that richer dust”) makes the land 
containing it England, just as liv- 
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ing, but less admirable, Englishmen 
do their best to make many little 
Englands in various foreign fields. 
Nothing could be more English 
than that. 

We English are generally thought 
to be the stiffest of mortals; but our 
stiffness is superficial and is noth- 
ing more than the symptom of the 
constraint imposed upon us by a 
false position. We have been led 
astray by illusions; through be- 
lieving that we are something dif- 
ferent from what we are we have 
become something different, in 
many respects, from what we 
ought to be. The two most striking 
cases of our illusions (and their 
power over our minds) are the 
Protestant Reformation and the In- 
dustrial Revolution. The profun- 


dity of the changes they brought 
about will be apparent if we com- 
pare a typical man of the fourteenth 


century, like Chaucer, or even men 
of the sixteenth century, like More 
and Shakespeare, with men typical, 
in opposite ways, of the seventeenth 
century, like Milton and Dryden. 
The warmth and the sweetness 
have gone, and the sunlight of the 
mind; new notes of bitterness, 
gloom, and calculation have taken 
their place. 

Again, compare a man of the 
eighteenth century, such as Dr. 
Johnson, with a man representative 
of the nineteenth, such as Lord 
Macaulay. The difference is not so 
great; but it is there: the Industrial 
Revolution has occurred. The first 
stride of change was longer than 
the second; but the second is the 
consequence of the first. Prot- 
estantism established a new philos- 
ophy; the Industrial Revolution, 
which induced no new radical dif- 
ference in thought, changed the 
habits, and, with them, the feelings 


of Englishmen. The philosophy did 
not alter to any noticeable extent; 
but the mood of the mass of the 
people was quite unlike anything 
that it had been. It was first one 
of bewildered anger; then, follow- 
ing upon defeat, of sullenness; to- 
day it is one of secrecy. The Eng- 
lish have hidden themselves. 

One of the unforeseen results of 
the Reformation was that we were 
obliged, in order to maintain the 
Protestant Succession, to put up 
with unpopular foreign kings. 
And once we had made up our 
minds to make the best of German 
rulers, we decided to prove, if pos- 
sible, that they were cousins-ger- 
man; it was vaguely considered 
easier to tolerate them under the 
terms of such a theory. We drifted 
further apart from Europe the 
closer we got to the Teuton. 

Moreover, industrialism at home 
necessitated imperial expansion 
abroad. We began to cant about 
bearing the white man’s burden, 
when the burden was actually no 
more onerous than in seeing that 
the black man carried our burden 
for us. The adventurer degenerated 
into the exploiter; the romantic 
Englishman tended to disappear, 
and the cold, crafty, calculating 
Englishman to succeed him. We 
exchanged Raleigh for Rhodes. The 
change was felt even upon that last 
refuge of the English spirit, the sea. 
No modern admiral would dare to 
indulge in a tenth part of the glo- 
rious rant that was Nelson’s adored 
habit. One wonders what would 
have happened if Jellico had been 
mortally wounded at the Battle of 
Jutland and had died saying, “Kiss 
me, Beatty!” Yet if it were possible 
to explain why such a scene could 
not conceivably be enacted to-day 
—though it could occur a hundred 
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years ago—there would be ex- 
plained at the same time what has 
come over the Englishman of our 
own age. 

His trouble is profound and is 
deepened by his unconsciousness of 
it. He has a genuine aptitude for 
mysticism, which his incidental and 
fortuitous acceptance of a utilita- 
rian philosophy will not allow him 
to admit. The result is that his in- 
eradicable, confused, and repressed 
idealism is regarded as cant by the 
clear-headed Latin, whereas the 
truth is that the Englishman is sin- 
cere in his idealism and insincere 
in his utilitarianism. He is often 
unjustly called a hypocrite; there 
would as a rule be no injustice in 
calling him smug. For example, he 
is extremely generous, but his self- 
righteousness bristles with indigna- 
tion at the thought of charity. He 
will countenance it only on condi- 
tion that he is allowed to use a con- 
tradiction in terms and speak of it 
as “charity to the deserving”’— 
which is not charity at all! Be- 
cause of his fear of looking like 
St. Francis—or, as he would prob- 
ably put it, of looking like a fool— 
he demands an economic return on 
what is loathsomely named philan- 
thropy; and comes, as a conse- 
quence, to look very much like 
Judas, who reproved his Lord for 
useless waste. 

I could give many instances of 
this conflict between his decent in- 
stincts and his mean philosophy. 
Let me begin with that very Eng- 
lish thing, free speech. In this 
matter an Englishman, far from 
being accused of humbug, is usually 
admired by members of nations 
who do not possess all his privi- 
leges. Yet this is really a pretty 
good case of English humbug; for 
the English defense of free speech 


is almost always on the ground of 
its expediency. Itis a “safety valve.” 
Upon the practical use of the safety 
valve he will talk at length. He 
will have very little to say about 
the principle involved, though that 
is what really animates him. 

For an Englishman will never, if 
he can help it, give his real reason 
for his beliefs. His argument that 
free speech is a safety valve is the 
merest afterthought. But it recom- 
mends itself to his mind as being 
practical instead of being theoret- 
ical, like a doctrine of personal lib- 
erty. He would be in a perfectly 
intelligent position if he frankly ad- 
mitted, “The all-sufficient argu- 
ment for liberty is that I want it.” 
Instead of which he says, “If I’m 
not given this liberty, nobody 
knows what I mightn’t do; allow 
me to keep this safety valve and 
Pll be all right.” An Irish-Amer- 
ican once cried, “Give me liberty or 
give me death!”” The most an Eng- 
lishman will do is to grumble, 
“Give me liberty—or it’s quite 
likely that I might die!” 

To take another, a more definite 
and a more obvious case: The 
London Daily News came out, one 
morning at the end of July, 1914, 
with a leading article that advo- 
cated England’s keeping out of the 
war in order to capture German 
trade. It would be difficult to find 
a worse example, in recent years, 
of what was, apparently, the most 
cold-blooded cynicism. To do the 
editor, Mr. Gardiner, justice, how- 
ever, I hasten to add that the argu- 
ment of expediency was not his real 
reason for wishing his country to 
remain neutral. He happened to be 
a convinced philosophic pacifist; he 
would have wanted to keep England 
out of the war if not so much as a 
penny of profit had been at stake. 
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But he used the traditional English 
method of placing his idealism 
upon a paying basis.* 

Popular idealism, very different 
from the sanctimonious pacifism of 
Mr. Gardiner, followed, neverthe- 
less, a similar method, though an 
opposite course. When the Eng- 
lish people shouted, almost literally 
with one voice, for war against 
Germany, they did so because they 
were filled with that rare spirit— 
righteous indignation. The thought 
in everyone’s mind was, “Belgium 
must be saved!” If some of my 
readers smile sardonically at this 
point, I can assure them that I 
know as well as they do that the 
indignation grew less righteous as 
the war went on. For though Eng- 
lishmen could not have been moved 
to action in 1914 with the blunt 
Italian slogan, “Our sacred self-in- 
terest,” they were glad—as is their 
way—to discover that their self- 
interest would not be jeoparded by 
their enthusiasm for small nations. 
And yet, those critics who accuse 
England of possessing an ulterior 
motive from the start are hopelessly 
wrong. England did go to war to 
defend Belgium; but, as soon as she 
caught herself striking Quixotic 
attitudes, she hastened to prove 
that she was defending herself. To 
save her face she set the war upon 
a business footing. 

I will offer another illustration. 
Dr. Temple, at one time Archbishop 


1 Fortunately a deaf ear was turned to this 
leading article. If it was calculated, it was 
also completely miscalculated. It bore all 
the marks of having been inspired by one 
who is not an Englishman and who, though 
a past master in the art of taking advantage 
of the weaknesses of humanity, has on several 
occasions nearly ruined his career by his 
failure to take into account correctly certain 
of the characteristics of the people over whom 
he until recently ruled. I refer to Mr. Lloyd 
George. More recently Dagon has fallen off 
his pedestal as far as Mr. Gardiner is con- 
cerned; but in 1914 the editor of the Daily 
News was his chief zealot. 


of Canterbury, was preaching on 
behalf of foreign missions, at a mid- 
day service in a church in London’s 
business section, to a congregation 
of men, many of whom were 
wealthy merchants and bankers. 
His peroration ran: “You business 
men are neglecting your opportun- 
ities by failing to subscribe to for- 
eign missionary efforts; because for 
every pound you subscribe you will 
get back ten pounds through in- 
creased trade!” 

That might seem to make Temple 
out as a hypocrite. Yet he cer- 
tainly wasn’t one; on the contrary, 
he was a very fine fellow. No more 
enviable tribute, in its way, was 
ever paid than that which he re- 
ceived during his days as a head- 
master, when a schoolboy wrote 
home, “Old Temple is a beast—but 
he is a just beast.” In so far as “a 
just beast” can be a Christian, 
Temple was one, odd as it may ap- 
pear. He was, however, an Eng- 
lishman. And while he would have 
wanted to save the souls of the 
heathen on any terms, he liked to 
feel that he was doing it on good 
terms. It was a satisfaction when 
the money spent upon the enter- 
prise converted the Gold Coast into 
gold. He served God with a single 
heart—and imagined that he was 
also serving Mammon according to 
the rubrics of the Church of Eng- 
land as by law established. 

I have heard the same spirit fre- 
quently expressed, more crudely, 
perhaps, but not less effectively, by 
street-corner preachers in England 
who recommended salvation to 
their audiences in these remarkable 
words: “Three years ago I was a 
lost, homeless, out-of-work man, 
sinking into the gutter. Then the 
Lord found me—and now I have a 
good steady job.” These preachers 
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are not hypocrites; they are enthu- 
siasts. They did not get conver- 
sion to get jobs for themselves; but 
when the jobs followed the conver- 
sion, they partook of the sweet- 
ness of the Lord’s uncovenanted 
mercies! 

In short, the English have the 
secret of making the best of both 
worlds; of combining the thrill of 
self-sacrifice with the comfort of 
self-interest. They throw their 
bread upon the waters and it comes 
to them again after many days. 
This is the cause of their strength; 
had they been mere vulgar schem- 
ers they would have failed where 
they have succeeded. No other race 
can assume the bland expression 
that rests upon the countenance of 
an English adventurer; no other 
race could be so innocent as the 
English, because no other race 
could be so ignorant. We conquer 
continents absent-mindedly, not 
realizing, until the end has been 
reached, what we were up to. Pro- 
verbially, we “muddle through.” 
We will not face facts, still less will 
we examine doctrines; if we had 
known where we were going, we 
would never have gone. We have 
the security of somnambulists and 
are sure-footed because our wits 
are asleep. When we die, it will 
be in a dream. Clever foreigners 
think us stupid; wiser foreigners 
think our stupidity a cloak assumed 
to cover our Machiavellian cun- 
ning. No foreigner is wise enough 
to understand us. How should 
he understand us—when we do not 
understand ourselves? 

The oligarchy from which the 
government of England is now 
formed is growing more and more 
out of touch with the country. It 
is already largely composed of 
aliens—highly efficient Jews or 


cynical Celts and Colonials—who 
are much further apart from the 
people than any artistocracy could 
be. For our aristocracy, when it 
existed, was a vital part of Eng- 
land; it is rapidly nearing extinc- 
tion. The House of Lords belongs 
as definitely to the oligarchy as the 
House of Commons. No longer is 
the voice of England heard in Par- 
liament or press. You can still hear 
England speaking in the public 
houses—but they, too, are passing. 

That dying England of the poor 
has taken refuge in an unfathom- 
able levity. Our humor is the only 
pure humor in the world; because 
it is unmixed with wit. Therefore 
it is entirely inarticulate, and al- 
most entirely unintelligible to the 
uninitiated. 

I use the word “uninitiated” in 
the strictest possible sense. The 
English are, indeed, a “secret peo- 
ple,” a freemasonry into which, as 
into a Chinese tong, one can “1 ad- 
mitted only by birth. And its 
cryptic humor is its password. 

In the past, when we were free, 
we produced wits; we do not pro- 
duce them now. When a wit 
arises in England, he will generally 
be found to be an American, like 
Whistler, or an Irishman, like 
Shaw. But we still produce humor- 
ists. Every true Englishman is a 
mute, inglorious Dickens. 

In Dickens the veil of that dark- 
ness which conceals the depths of 
English humor was rent for an in- 
stant. In him the English poor be- 
came articulate—a thing that never 
happened before and never will 
happen again. We spoke some of 
our hilarious secrets through his 
lips and have been silent since his 
death. But we still have the 
power of consoling our hearts with 
incomprehensible laughter. 








THE BRIDE. 
By Marion CoutHovy SMITH. 


I aM in love with Death (she said), 
Although I fear his sword! 

I see the light of his shining head; 
Oh, send him, send him, Lord! 


He will woo me with tune and rime 
Of an age-old melody; 

I dare not seek him before Thy time,— 
But call him, call him, to me! 


He will ride with the stars of night, 
But where he comes is day; 

Up to his saddle, swift and light, 
He will lift me and flee away. 


If all could go where we shall go, 
They would have no fear at all; 

If they could know what we shall know, 
They would listen for his call. 


Death is my knight, and only he; 
I will not fear his sword! 

I hear his far-off minstrelsy,— 
Send me my bridegroom, Lord! 
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By CuHarity Howarp. 


s7 JOW can you stand staying in 

such a gloomy hole?” asked 
an acquaintance who came to call. 
Gloomy! Ann looked at her in sur- 
prise. She had never stayed in a 
place that rested and charmed her 
so much. Her little spotless room, 
the clean smooth floor so pleasant 
to her bare feet as she pattered to 
the bath room, the torrent of hot 
water that filled the tub in two 
minutes, the nail-brush on _ the 
wash stand (she had, of course, 
forgotten her own), the little muslin 
cap she was given to wear, the 
silent meals in the long refectory, 
where she could see the Sisters sit- 
ting at their far-off table under the 
hanging crucifix; all these things 
filled her with content. 

“Why can’t we do this better in 
our own houses?” Ann wondered. 
“It’s the sort of thing the socialists 
talk about, but they don’t know 
how to do it. The Sisters give you 
every comfort you really need and 
cut out all the comforts you don’t 
need. It’s wonderful.” Every- 
thing in the place warmed her; 
even the nail-brush made her ap- 
preciate why St. Francis said 
“Brother Fire” and “Sister Water.” 

What a blessing that she hadn’t 
visited anyone or gone to a resort 
or sanitarium for the rest she 
needed! The very walls here were 
saturated with peace. 

No one urged her to go to chapel; 
so, after shopping and seeing old 
friends, thither she went. It was 
very simple, this little place of 
prayer. She saw nothing astonish- 


ing, nothing theatrical. An altar 
with the crucifix, a Sister kneeling 
before it, the stalls where the Sis- 
ters pray, a few religious prints, 
two benches for guests. It was 
wholly quiet, not the quiet of a 
church seldom used for praying, 
but a quietness warm with prayers, 
every day and every hour. Ann 
thought a long time on her knees. 
More and more often she climbed 
the little winding stairs, to rest and 
warm herself in this living silence 
that held so many prayers. 

It was easy in this place to think 
of God, to sit quietly looking at the 
altar and ask Him what He wahted 
her to do, what He wanted her to 
do to-day, now. She began to/take 
a notebook with her for fear of 
forgetting what the silence told her. 
Otherwise, when she went to walk, 
a bookstore might lure her, and it 
would be evening before she knew 
it. How many of her good resolves 
had died in bookshops! The tran- 
quil moments slipped into hours, 
while one by one she went over the 
problems of her life. Each day new 
sources of happiness for her hus- 
band, better things to do for her 
stormy daughter, flashed on her 
mind out of the silence, helps. and 
solutions she had never thought of, 
never realized before. 

It was clear to her now, this new 
language, but would she remember 
it when she got home? Or would 
the convent wisdom evaporate like 
that crystal secret you know in 
dreams, which as soon as you open 
your eyes, fades and is gone? 
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How inexplicable it was! She 
had neither creed nor conviction. 
She neither saw God, nor heard 
Him, but she talked to Him, she 
was silent with Him, He was there. 
And fiercer than earthly conviction 
or love, she belonged to Him. 

When she went home, would she 
be able to keep that reality of God? 
Or would He recede and fade and 
go out, leaving her as before, drift- 
ing and confused? “Please, please 
stay near me, God.” 

. * 7 

Her visit over, Ann said good-by 
to the little convent, to each serene 
and merry Sister. She had been 
there a month and went home with 
the habit of getting her heart and 
mind in order each day. The next 
morning, when they were dressing, 
her husband protested in humorous 
dismay. 


“Do you pray before breakfast, 


too?” She did, but only for a 
minute. How could she pray while 
John, her best and dearest, was 
looking for his socks? 

After breakfast, he kissed her 
and opened the front door, only to 
close it and kiss her again. She 
laughed and clung to him. “Have 
you seen my algebra book, mother?” 
called Margery; Ann found it and 
watched her husband and daughter 
down the steps. 

“Dear things,” she thought; 
“John certainly needs a new suit. 
I'll go upstairs and do my praying 
now.” 

She climbed the stairs, but what 
a sight! She must unpack and put 
things in order first. “Yes, Maggie, 
I'll make out the market list in a 
minute.” There was that pile of 
mending, and Maggie had put on 
the wrong bureau covers, too. Ann 
changed them. ... Oh, there was 
no use trying to pray upstairs with 


this unfinished clutter to distract 
her. Perhaps she could do better 
at her writing desk where the little 
cross is hung. She went to it only 
to be confronted by letters and bills. 
Automatically she began writing 
checks; the morning slipped by, and 
never a prayer; the day slipped by; 
the week slipped by. 

Church on Sunday was all very 
well, but some one was always 
preaching or singing or praying 
aloud. There was no inner quiet, 
no silent time in which to talk to 
God. If she stayed kneeling in her 
place after service, people would 
stare at her and think she harbored 
a secret sorrow, that John was un- 
kind to her, or that she had poi- 
soned her great-aunt. Oh, for the 
convent chapel, where no one 
thought you were queer because 
you wanted to pray, where no one 
thought about you at all, because 
they were all thinking about God! 

One day, during the week, she 
grew desperate and hunted for an 
open church. Her own -was locked. 
The next was open and her heart 
lightened, only to be confronted by 
a vacuum cleaner and two sur- 
prised-looking scrubwomen. The 
third was open, with a neat card on 
the door inviting people to come in 
and pray. She went in, but it was 
no use. The place was dreadful, 
as if it belonged, not to God, but to 
the long-nosed sexton lurking in 
the rear. It scared her a little, she 
couldn’t say why, and after a futile 
five minutes of kneeling she fled. 
The Catholic churches had the 
warmth she wanted, the tiny Italian 
one was dear, but after all she 
wasn’t a Catholic or an Italian, and 
to pray there seemed a pretense. It 
wasn’t natural, it wasn’t a home for 
her spirit. She finally found a little 
Episcopal chapel tucked in beside 
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the main church, and that was what 
she wanted. But to dress in street 
clothes and rush down there every 
morning wasn’t convenient or prac- 
tical. 

Meanwhile she prayed with her 
husband each night. “But it isn’t 
really praying,” she _ thought 
despairingly, “it’s just saying a 
prayer and hopping into bed. It 
takes me more than five minutes 
to reach God. I can’t just bounce 
into His presence. If I were better 
and He were always in my heart it 
would be different. But that’s silly. 
We don’t say, ‘If I were a better 
cook, I wouldn’t need a kitchen; if 
I were a better lawyer, I wouldn’t 
need an office.” We need special 
places for other things, and special 
times, or we never do them. Why 
isn’t that true of praying?” 

If there were only a room small 
enough or a closet large enough to 
make into a tiny chapel. 

While she directed the house- 
cleaning, while she mended Mar- 
gery’s clothes, whatever she did, she 
was mentally going over the house 
foot by foot, trying to find even a 
corner that she could turn into an 
oratory. Couldn’t she take the 
workroom? No, that held all John’s 
tools and automobile odds and 
ends; he really needed the room 
for a workshop. And the attic; 
some people had attics where one 
could cut off a portion with a 
window in it, but Ann’s was hope- 
less. “If ever we build a house,” 
she vowed, “whatever else we go 
without, we are going to have a 
place to pray.” 

Finally, one day when John was 
out of town, when the house was 
deserted, Ann went to the guest 
room and tentatively moved her 
newly emptied trunk to a place 
under the mantelpiece (one of 


those fictitious mantels that have 
no fireplace). Next she draped a 
Paisley shawl of her grandmother’s 
from the mantel to the floor; on the 
middle of the shelf she placed an 
old crucifix with a candlestick on 
each side, then on the covered trunk 
her prayer books and John’s bat- 
tered Bible. She caught her breath. 
Instinctively she knelt. It wasn’t 
a makeshift after all, it was a cen- 
ter, it was warmth, it was a place 
to pray. 

She left it reluctantly, and when 
she came home from marketing, 
she ran upstairs like a girl. She 
could love God anywhere, but she 
needed a special place to gather her 
prayers, resolves, and love in a liv- 
ing continuity, a special place 
where she could find Him, or if He 
wasn’t there just then, where she 
could wait for Him. 

And now she had it, this little 
corner of peace. She marveled that 
she had never had it before. Why 
didn’t everybody have one? 

But what would John say? 

Would he dislike it so much that 
she would have to give it up? Or 
would he understand and like it? 
Her hopes on this point were faint. 
Oh, dear! she knew he’d hate it. 
Yet, in spite of reason, she imagined 
them praying before it together. 
John was a creature of habit. If 
she could only keep it long enough, 
he would learn to like it. She built 
twenty tender castles in the air. 

If you are clever, you will not 
understand her; she was a very 
simple person. : 

Meanwhile, it was time for John 
to come home. It was too much to 
hope, but if he’d only like it... . 


* * * 


Her husband looked at the altar 
aghast. 
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“Are you going to leave it there?” 

“Vo_@” 

“Holy cats! Well, ’'m not going 
to pray in front of it. I’m going to 
say my prayers in front of my nice 
little white bed.” 

“You said a Presbyterian could 
pray anywhere, could pray in jail.” 

“But this isn’t jail. ... Do you 
mind, Ann?” 

She shook her head against his 
shoulder, too disappointed to 
speak. He lifted her face and 
kissed her. 

“What do you want it for any- 
way? You don’t pray to the altar 
do you? I feel as if I were in a 
Catholic church.” 

“It wouldn’t hurt you if you 
were. They are the only ones that 
have a feeling of prayer about 
them ... they and Quaker meet- 
ing houses and  High-Church 


chapels and King’s Chapel.” 


“But what’s it for?” 

“Why, it’s to set apart a place to 
pray. It separates me from the 
mending and marketing and con- 
fusion. In the old days everybody 
had chapels. Now we just have 
model bath rooms and kitchens. 
Why can’t we have both? If we 
need places to clean and feed the 
body, why is it queer to need places 
to clean and feed the spirit?” 

She paused a moment and then 
rushed on: 

“You know how you hate it if I 
want to pray over three minutes 
when we go to bed, and just saying 
the Lord’s prayer doesn’t mean 
anything to me. And I can’t pray 
making beds or hanging curtains 
the way some people can.” 

“But if you can come in here 
and pray with an altar, why can’t 
you come in and pray without 
one?” 

“I don’t know, but I can’t. I can’t 


sit down in any old room for half 
an hour and think about God. 
Everything else comes into my 
head, such as watering the plants. 
And if I don’t pray in the morning, 
the whole day gets frittered away. 
I just rush from one thing to an- 
other and don’t know what I’m try- 
ing to do. Here I can get nearer to 
God.” 

“Well, I can’t. It gives me the 
creeps. I can’t help it, Ann; it goes 
against the grain.” 

“You needn’t pray here, John; 
we'll say our prayers by our bed, 
but I want to keep it. You don’t 
mind, do you?” He was silent a 
moment, looking at her anxious 
face. 

“T guess I can stand it, though I 
still don’t see why you want it. 
What will all my Presbyterian rel- 
atives say?” He became cheerful 
as he thought of their horror. 

“Your mother came in this after- 
noon and I showed it to her. She 
looked stunned, but she was care- 
ful not to say anything except that 
it looked Catholic. I asked her 
where she managed to read her 
Bible or say her prayers, and she 
looked queer and hesitated, and 
then she laughed and said she 
locked herself in the bath room 
every morning and read the Bible 
there. You see we both need just 
the same thing, to get away from 
the rest of the house. Only I like 
altars better than bath tubs.” 

“Well, mother was brought up a 
Baptist,” proffered John, cheering 
up more and more. “The family 
certainly tell you a lot of things 
they never do me.... But why 
can’t you pray anywhere?” 

“(Oh, dear! I’ve told him and 
told him.) You can in a way, like 
saying, “Thank you, dear God, for 
such a nice day, or for such a nice 
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husband.’ But you don’t get a 
chance to do any long-time con- 
structive praying, to find out what 
He wants you to do. Do you know 
anyone who talks about praying 
anywhere, any time, who really 
does much praying?” She paused 
and received no answer. 

“Probably,” she went on, “you 
don’t need to pray the way I do 
because you’re more religious... .” 

“Don’t say that, Ann, I’m not re- 
ligious at all. I believe in God just 
the way I believe there’s a South 
America, but it doesn’t mean any 
more to me. I never thought about 
God in France at all, except once 
just at the end. I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me.” 

“Well, it’s just the same with me 
unless I can sit half an hour or so 
and listen for Him. It doesn’t mat- 
ter so much with you, you’re so 
good anyway... .” 

“Oh, Ann!” he groaned, “don’t 
say that, you’re crazy... .” She 
went on, unlistening: 

“But I must have Him, John; I 
just can’t stand it without Him.” 

Whereupon she cried comfort- 
ably against his shoulder, and he 
laughed and patted her on the back, 
and they felt very fond of each 
other indeed. 


The altar stayed. 
* * * 


“How do people act when they 
see it?” inquired John one morn- 
ing, when he was shaving. 

“Not many people have seen it. 
At first, it was all I could do to let 
Maggie go there to clean the room. 
It seemed like letting her walk right 
through my heart, but now I’m get- 
ting hardened. When Ruth came 
to see the house, I showed her all 
over, and she was killing. She 
looked carefully unconscious, as if 
she couldn’t see the altar at all, 


until I said it wouldn’t bite her. 
And then she asked what it was 
for. ‘If you had as many small 
children as I have, you wouldn’t 
have any time to pray,’ was her 
only comment. She has plenty of 
time to play bridge and poker and 
have the prettiest clothes I ever 
saw, although she really does work 
awfully hard. Mary saw it though, 
and loved it. She’s going to clear 
out a small room on the third floor 
for the same thing. She’s not going 
to have a cross because she isn’t 
used to them, but she thought she’d 
have a table and chair and religious 
books and paper and pencil. She 
said the children swarmed over her 
so that she didn’t know what she 
was doing. She was touching, John, 
about Billy. She said it was so 
hard to know the right thing to do 
for a nervous little boy, and that 
this sort of place might help her.” 

“Exhibit A. One convert. Do 
you think the altar’s worth being 
thought a crank for?” he asked, 
with amused curiosity. Ann hes- 
itated. She was no fonder of being 
thought a crank than anyone else. 
Then she said decidedly: 

“Yes, I do. Oh! I forgot. K. 
came in the other day, all frills and 
nonsense, and ran up to the guest 
room to powder her nose. ‘Isn’t it 
queer, Cousin Ann?’ she said; ‘that 
places makes me want to pray.’” 

“Well, if you buy that puppy, 
he’ll chew up your altar.” 

“You’re using it as an ally al- 
ready, John. How can I tell Mar- 
gery that she can use it if she wants 
to, without letting her know how 
keen I am to have her use it?” John 
waved his razor in the air: 

“Tell her, ‘Margery, if you’re a 
good girl, and do your practicing 
and mind your parents, I'll let you 
use the oratory.’” 
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Ann laughed, but continued to 
screw up her forehead. Like many 
parents, she was shy with her own 
child. 

“Margery hasn’t said anything at 
all, but girls that age suffer so if 
they think you’re different. If we 
lived in a mining camp, we'd have 
to eat with our knives or she’d be 
miserable. So I did tell her that 
the old English nobles used to have 
chapels and now I think she con- 
siders it rather romantic and dis- 
tinguished. But you never can tell 
what she does think.” 

Finally, one day, Ann gathered 
her courage in both hands, and took 
Margery to the oratory with her. 
Margery sat in a little chair beside 
her, while she taught her how to 
prepare for Communion, and to- 
gether they made out a list of ques- 
tions for self-examination. In the 
shelter of the altar, Ann was sur- 
prised to find herself freed from all 
personal relationship and shyness. 
Was it because here she was priest 
rather than parent, or because she 
and Margery were pupils in the 
same school under the same 
Teacher? Whatever the reason, it 
astonished her to find how simply 
they could talk about things that 
she never before could broach, how 
far away they both were from the 
tongue-tied caution of parent and 
child. 

“I’m not preaching to you, Mar- 
gery, I’m preaching to myself,” 
Ann apologized in the middle of the 
list; “sometimes it seems as though 
I'd never get over being selfish and 
lazy.” 


“Why, not! 


you’re 
You’re good!” Margery cried in as- 
tonishment, and her blue eyes filled 
with a protesting love and loyalty 
that equally startled her mother. 
It flooded Ann with a gush of hap- 


mother, 


piness. To see her child actually 
approve of her, admire her, love 
her! Of course, she had hoped 
Margery loved her, but’ they 
pulled in opposite directions so 
often on the subject of lip sticks, 
movies, and the whole purpose of 
life that it often seemed prob- 
lematic. That flame of loyalty and 
love in her daughter’s eyes was a 
blessed reassurance. How dear 
Margery was, how dear! Would 
she ever be able to do the right 
things for her? Here Ann recalled 
herself to the preparation for Com- 
munion and they went on with it, 
Margery asking questions, Ann an- 
swering humbly. They talked and 
talked. It came to her that it was 
perhaps the first time in their lives 
that they had talked as absolute 
equals, neither youth nor age talk- 
ing down to the other. 

Several weeks went by before 
Ann mentioned the oratory to Mar- 
gery again. “I mustn’t talk this 
time,” Ann kept telling herself; 
“the chapel isn’t a place to preach 
in. Why is it always such a tempta- 
tion to preach? The Sisters never 
do. What an idiot I am, when what 
I want is for her to listen not to 
me but to God!” 

“Would you like to say your 
prayers in here with me to-night?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” said Margery. 

They knelt down in silence; five 
minutes, ten minutes, twenty, slip- 
ped by. When they rose, Margery’s 
eyes were full of tears. As they 
said good night, she clung to her 
mother in a hard embrace and that 
was all. Ann asked for no con- 
fidences and received none. What 
was going on in her child’s heart? 
No one knew but God. Ann never 
asked Margery to pray with her 
again; she couldn’t—there are some 
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moments too precious to risk re- 
peating. But one day she sum- 
moned courage to say casually: 

“You can use the chapel, dear, 
whenever you want to be alone and 
think. Lock the door and no one 
can come in.” 

“Do you use it to think? I 
thought you just went in there to 
pray.” 

“I don’t pray all the time, I read 
in there, and sometimes I just sit 
and let the place do what it likes 
with me, or I go in to get over being 
angry at the butcher or at you. 
[She hugged Margery and laughed. ] 
I write out things, too, whatever I 
want to remember to do.” 

Margery was non-commital. Ann 
never found the door locked, never 
knew whether Margery crossed the 
threshold. But when her mother 
was safely out of the house, Mar- 


gery would often lock herself into 
the little room, and look at the cru- 
cifix and pore curiously over her 
mother’s books. 

It was not religion that she felt; 
it was more a hushed wonder in 
exploring a secret chamber of her 


mother’s heart. The guest room 
chapel was her first introduction 
into the life of an older person, her 
first half conscious realization that 
her mother was not a fixed quantity 
like the sofa; but a struggling 
human being still growing and 
changing and trying to make her- 
self over. 

The books in the chapel inter- 
ested her. There were books of 
many creeds. She tasted and tried 
all of them, but usually ended with 
poetry: Francis Thompson, Father 
Tabb, or Alice Meynell. Her little 
heart became quite drunk, not on 
their religion, but on their beauty. 

That silent place where she could 
go to read and dream was to have 


a marked effect on Margery’s char- 
acter—on the imagination and 
poetry that was her birthright. The 
vampires of the movies and the 
cheap pleasures of many children 
loosened their hold. She was not 
catching religion direct (whatever 
seed might be planting itself in her 
spirit), but she was tasting solitude 
and beauty. God could afford to 
smile and wait. 

So much for the chapel and Mar- 
gery. How about John? 

“Don’t you really like it?” Ann 
asked wistfully after several 
months. 

“Um.” 

“Don’t you feel God there a little 
more than in other places?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“That it means prayer, at least?” 

“The whole house means prayer 
as long as you're in it,” he said 
seriously. Humbled, she held ‘his 
hand gratefully against her cheek 
and asked no more. / 

Ann had wondered whether for 
herself the poignancy wouldn’t 
wear off, whether after a time the 
altar might rouse no more feeling 
than the kitchen stove. But each 
day it grew more warm, more wel- 
coming. Whenever she passed the 
door, she looked in at it, as at a 
tender and beloved person. 

When she started to tell her hus- 
band what an old beast Mrs. Stone 
was, she remembered the altar in 
the next room and paused abashed. 

“But why?” asked her husband, 
“You don’t worship the altar.” 

“Of course I don’t, but it reminds 
me of What I do worship. It seems 
to work just the way Chesterton 
says law first started. He thinks 
people didn’t say, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill,” but “Thou shalt not kill in 
the holy place’; and later it spread 
to the non-holy places. And it does. 











It’s a silly example, but I can’t stand 
anything disorderly in that room, 
and having it always immaculate, 
the order spreads to the rest of the 
house.” 

John listened, amused and silent. 
“I suppose,” Ann went on, “that 
you set up a visible standard of 
what you believe in, and then you’re 
ashamed to fall too far below it. 
With Maggie, for instance, she 
probably thinks [’'m religious be- 
cause we have that altar, and if I’m 
not awfully fair about wages, and 
time off, she’ll think religion isn’t 
any good. So I have to be decent, 
or try to be, for her sake, too.” 


* * * 


Say it is nine o’clock of an 
ordinary morning. John and Mar- 
gery have left the house, the order- 
ing has been done, and Ann is on 
her knees. It is the blessed half- 
hour which starts her day. She 
reads, she prays, but for the most 
part she is merely quiet, waiting, 
listening. 

She prays first for her husband, 
that she will know what makes him 
happy. This reminds her that he 
loves Spanish cream, that he hasn’t 
seen Dick Walton for weeks, and 
that she hasn’t yet ordered the biog- 
raphy he wanted. Leaving the ora- 
tory, she telephones Mr. Walton 
and invites him for dinner, calls 
downstairs to Maggie to make Span- 
ish cream, writes to the Old Corner 
Bookstore, and back to her praying. 
She prays in the same way for 
Margery. 

Prayers are mere cheating unless 
she does the things they tell her to 
do. If they remind her that she 
hasn’t written Aunt Maria, why 
she’d better write Aunt Maria be- 
fore she goes on. Sometimes she 
makes out lists of the things she is 
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to do. Often this is the only thing 
she can do at the moment, but it 
doesn’t always work as well, be- 
cause when she goes back to her 
prayers next day, there the list may 
be, and often none of the things on 
it have been done. 

Praying (or kneeling there, obe- 
dient) reminds her of small, dreary 
duties, which otherwise would be 
pushed under in her mind: that 
she must take that stupid medicine, 
whereupon she takes it; that she 
must call on the stranger from out 
of town who has moved next door 
—well, she’ll do it this afternoon. 
These duties done and house- 
cleaned out of her mind, she has 
earned the right to pray, and can 
kneel in peace, waiting for the 
deeper messages of God. 

It is misleading, however, to gen- 
eralize. Each hour before the altar 
was different. Sometimes she 
needed short orders for the day, 
sometimes long orders for the year. 
Sometimes she used the time pray- 
ing for other people. Often, when 
she was tired and irritable, she 
would slip into the room for five 
minutes, just to sit there, for the 
rest and stillness and sense of peace 
it gave her. 

At stormy moments she fled to 
the chapel to fight down her follies 
and her sins. When Maggie stole 
four dollars, she was first angry, 
and then, “Oh, well, she’s so useful, 
what do four dollars matter when 
it’s so hard to get a maid?” But 
the altar shamed her complaisance 
and gave her a new tenderness for 
the girl, a new gravity about the 
theft. 

When she heard that her hus- 
band’s brother was making six 
times the money that her husband 
was, her blessed John who worked 
so hard and deserved it so much 
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more, it was to that quiet place she 
took her anger and jealousy; and 
before the image of the patient 
Christ, slowly, slowly, it faded and 
was gone. Dear Dave, how could 
she have been so silly and wicked 
as to grudge him anything, when 
she and John were so happy, so 
frightfully happy! She prayed for 
her brother-in-law in a rush of af- 
fection and remorse. 

When she had grown desperate 
at John’s wearing that wretched 
old suit with both elbows darned, 
and he’d insisted he couldn’t afford 
a new one (that was what he al- 
ways said when it was a question 
of his own clothes) and she had 
burst into tears of rage, and he had 
gone angry and obstinate to the of- 
fice, it was the altar that restored 
her sense of humor and sent her 
to the telephone to make up. 

To Ann, it seemed that the altar 
helped her most in pulling her back 
to normal. It was a _ moral 
thermometer that registered unmis- 
takably when she rose on any one 
thing to too feverish a heat. Say 
she was having a frenzy of house- 
cleaning, exhausting herself scrub- 
bing the attic, bedraggled and in a 
temper by the time John came home 
from the office. Praying told her 
relentlessly that this was wrong, 
that she was not the martyr that 
she felt, but a drunkard, and that 
the attic didn’t matter a button 
compared to a cheerful household. 
Two months later, when she forgot 
all housekeeping, and let Maggie 
cook strange haphazard meals, 
while she exhausted herself over 
the Community Chest, ten minutes 
in the chapel pulled her back and 
reminded her that the nourishment 
of her family must come before the 
nourishment even of orphans. 


Ann was not a Catholic, but when 
she came into that quiet room and 
knelt before the crucifix, it re- 
minded her to be good, it sheltered 
her from her own temptations and 
littleness. The outstretched arms 
sheltered and enfolded her as they 
have sheltered and enfolded gener- 
ations. 

As months went on, and finally 
years, did merely a little quiet, a 
little listening, a little looking at 
the crucifix, always have this re- 
sult? Yes, always. Whenever she 
went and asked for help, the help 
came. Often she forgot. Maggie 


leaving, parties for Margery, mov- 
ing, painting and papering, a hun- 
dred distractions, griefs, and joys, 
impulsive unsystematic 


tore her 
mind. 

At last, a whole summer went by 
and she barely prayed at all, and 
then one night she went into the 
little chapel and stayed an hour, to 
wake in the morning alive with a 
half-forgotten joy—the nearness of 
God. How strange it was that with 
God there for the asking—the an- 
swer to all riddles, the transmuter 
of all sorrows—she could forget to 
turn to Him. She was like the Irish 
peasants starving to death with 
corn meal in the house. 

“I have come home! I have come 
home!” was her feeling sitting in 
the little chapel which had been 
there all the time, in which she had 
prayed five minutes at a time half 
the summer. O blessed little place 
that waited through all her distrac- 
tions and wanderings, that would 
wait when she wandered again, a 
magic carpet of the soul to take 
her where she would! She had 
come home, not to a place, but to a 
state of mind, she had come home 
again to God. 





THREE SISTERS IN A CHERRY ORCHARD. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


USSIAN literature, in the days 

before I visited Russia, was 
always more or less of a trial to 
me, and sometimes even a bore. 
Many a time I would throw the 
book aside, unfinished, whatever it 
might be—Tolstoy, or Gorki, or 
Dostoievsky, or Chekhov, or Tur- 
geniev; I couldn’t stomach it. And 


this, not so much because of its 
often nauseating and always de- 
pressing realism, but because of its 
(to me, then) utter unreality; it all 
seemed so unnatural, so extremely 
unrealistic, as to outrage common 
No people—no sane people 


sense. 
—on all the round earth ever acted 
or talked like that, I would declare; 
and I could not admit that, in all 
the Russian literature that came 
my way, only mad people were de- 
picted. The writers alone, I con- 
cluded, must be mad. 

Now I know better. Now, after 
some first-hand acquaintance with 
Russia and Russian people of va- 
rious types and castes, I read Rus- 
sian books with an entirely differ- 
ent eye. Now I realize how terribly 
true Russian literature is; how 
mercilessly and scalpelingly true, 
so to speak; in short, how very 
great a literature it is, in that it 
fulfills almost perfectly the first 
function of all literature, which is 
to reveal the life and soul of the 
people it speaks for and depicts. 

Have you wearied at times of the 
despairs of Andreyev or Gorki, or 
of the interminably talky and quar- 
relsome pages of Dostoievsky, pro- 
testing as you read that no civilized 


creatures could possess such dis- 
orderly minds or such chronically 
feverish souls, or could amble 
and stagger through such murky 
mental and spiritual involutions 
and convolutions of self-analysis 
and self-degradation, transcendent 
love and desolating animality? 
Have you thrown down in disgust 
the endless probings and reiter- 
ations of Tolstoy’s My Youth or his 
Diaries; or have you smiled in a 
sanely superior way at the appar- 
ently pointless talk of the various 
members of Chekhov’s Prosorov 
family, or the equally exasperating 
chatter of the Widow Ranevsky 
and her intimates? Yet every word 
of all these voluminous pages of 
talk and inaction, inaction and talk, 
is pointed and significant; a good 
deal of it meant to be so, the rest 
of it unconsciously so; all of it 
mirroring Russian life as it actually 
is, as the literary geniuses of Rus- 
sia have seen it and reflected it, as 
Americans visiting Russia really 
find it—and as we must under- 
stand it if we are to understand at 
all what is going on in Russia 
to-day. 

The world drama of the present 
moment is being enacted in front 
of the vast murky drop curtain of 
a Russian background. All that 
is happening in Europe to-day— 
whether it be revolution in Rou- 
mania, the brave upbuilding of a 
republic in Poland, the struggle of 
Austria for a bare existence; or 
whether, coming nearer, almost 
touching home, it be the titanic 
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wrestling of Germany and the Al- 
lies in the Ruhr—all of this and 
everything correlative that happens 
on the world stage to-day is played 
against that Russian background, 
that vague up-stage region of con- 
flict and mystery whose deathly 
silence and smoky shadow are in- 
termittently broken and illuminated 
by the cry of death and the red 
blaze of terrorism. 

To understand this world drama, 
and particularly to understand 
what is going on, back-stage, in 
Russia, or to be able at all to spec- 
ulate on what may come out of it, 
the first essential is to know some- 
thing first-hand and _ authentic 
about the Russian people. We are 
already acquainted, it is true, with 
a few established rumors concern- 
ing them, as, for instance, that less 
than half a million of Russia’s more 
than a hundred million people are 
Communists or Bolsheviki; in other 
words, we know that this enormous 
country, with its vast population, is 
ruled by one-half of one per cent. 
of its inhabitants, and ruled under 
a despotism so absolute that, in 
comparison, the régime of Czardom 
was as child’s play. And knowing 
this one fact, we logically deduct 
that Russia, after all, is not a Bol- 
shevist country nor the Russian 
people Bolsheviki. 

But this, we cry, is a contradic- 
tion! This is as impossible, as in- 
credible, as anything we have read 
in a Russian novel! How can one 
hundred million people be ruled, 
oppressed, degraded, and crushed 
by an insignificant little minority 
of half a million? Why do they not 
simply rise up and save themselves, 
set up a leader and overthrow this 
silly despotism of a handful? 

The most authentic answer I 
know to these questions—and all 


the world is asking them, and has 
been asking them, in a sort of 
dumfounded chorus for the past 
six years—is to be found in the 
books of Russian writers, in that 
very literature of Russia which I 
was once prone to despise because 
of what I deemed its unreality and 
its artificiality. It is in those books 
that we can find the best explana- 
tion of that paradox of history, the 
rule and ruin of Russia by a ring— 
books which have been written long 
before this rule and ruin began, out 
of the deepest consciousness and 
impulse of the Russian heart, voic- 
ing its own self-revelations and self- 
lacerations, its own futilities and 
despairs and hopes. And certain 
as it is that all that happens in 
Europe to-day (and much that hap- 
pens or will happen in America) is 
related to the Russian situation, 
played against the Russian back- 
ground, so certain is it that we must 
read Russian literature and read it 
with a measuring eye, if we are at 
all to comprehend the Russian peo- 
ple, the Russian puzzle, the world 
we live in. 

The essential thing that Russian 
literature shows us is that the Rus- 
sians are an Eastern, an Oriental, 
people. Their Slavic nature, in- 
herently passive and docile, trained 
for a thousand years in the invo- 
luted culture of Byzantium, has be- 
come fatally introspective and self- 
analytical; given over to self- 
searching and speculative philos- 
ophizing; overfond of taking their 
souls out and looking at them— 
there are your Russians as they 
move and breathe through the pages 
of Russian literature, and as they 
actually are, we soon discover, 
when we live among them. There 
is your Younger Karamazov—you 
remember him?—his agonizing, his 
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indecisions, his exaltations and deg- 
radations. Or, better still, since 
perhaps of more recent acquaint- 
ance, thanks to the visit of the Mos- 
cow Art Theater to America, you 
remember the Prosorov sisters, 
Olga, Masha, and Irina, in Chek- 
hov’s Three Sisters, and how they 
were forever going to Moscow? 
They never went. Almost the first 
word of their drama reveals them 
to us as “going to Moscow”; but 
the play runs to its end, depicting 
the passage of years—and still they 
never go to Moscow. 

Or The Cherry Orchard! How 
fondly the Widow Ranevsky loves 
her old home, her native land, her 
cherry orchard! “I could not look 
out of the carriage, I cried so 
much,” she tells us, as she describes 
her return. Yet she is incapable of 
making any decision which will 
save what she loves from loss, in- 
vasion, ruin. And has she not her 
masculine counterpart in Gorki’s 
Bassoff, who cries out: “I love 
nature. I love man, too. I love my 
poor immense absurd country—my 
Russia! I love everything and 
everybody. ...” But he couldn’t 
keep his wife. 

In the actual drama of Russia, as 
it is being enacted before our very 
eyes at the present moment, how 
true to character the whole story 
runs—even to the inevitable dé- 
nouement of all tragedies of inac- 
tion! For in the end Some One Else 
makes a decision, Some One Else 
goes to Moscow—and suddenly we 
hear the sound of hatchets in the 
cherry orchard! 

For centuries Russia played her 
play, enacting before her own mor- 
bid gaze an ever more involved psy- 
chological drama of inaction, of 
dreaming, analyzing, drifting; oc- 
casionally a plunge this way or that, 


to free herself from herself; now 
and then a revolutionary outbreak 
or a nihilistic uprising; now and 
then a pure voice raising its cry 
to the world; sporadic struggles 
under Czardom; finally the Keren- 
ski revolution, which set all Rus- 
sia singing and talking—talking— 
talking, of ideals realized, of 
dreams come true at last; and then 
the horrifying shock of a death- 
dealing climax! Lenin “goes to 
Moscow,” shipped in there by the 
German Ludendorff; Trotski is in 
the cherry orchard, his ax red with 
blood! 

How true now, in the lurid light 
of our Russia of to-day, are those 
words of the Pole, Joseph Conrad, 
who knows the Russian soul as one 
Slav knows another: “The scru- 


pulous and the just, the noble, 
humane and devoted natures, the 
unselfish and the intelligent may 


begin a movement—but it passes 
away from them. They are not the 
leaders of a revolution. They are 
its victims—the victims of disgust, 
of disenchantment—often of re- 
morse.” 

The nub of the whole matter lies 
in those last words of Conrad’s: 
they are the victims—but they are 
the victims of themselves. We ask, 
over and over again, “But could not 
Russia have saved herself?” She 
possessed great men, brave men, 
brilliant minds. But, alas! they 
were all Russian—that is the pitiful 
paradox of it—Russian like Chek- 
hov’s Uncle Gaev (in The Cherry 
Orchard), who simply could not 
resist the terrible Slavic impulse to 
talk; Russians of the kind described 
by Gorki’s Varvara, who “talk and 
talk and there it ends!” (“Yes, I 
know that they are idle words, 
dead, like autumn leaves—I say 
them only because it’s an old habit 
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—I cannot tell why—perhaps be- 
cause it's autumn now” — thus 
Gorki’s Rumin, in Summerfolk; 
and in the same play we overhear 
Sussloff expatiating at great length 
on the fact that he “was a philos- 
opher once. I said all the fashion- 
able words, and I know their value 
—‘conservatism,’  ‘intellectuality,’ 
‘democracy,’—what else?’”’) 

“There are men galore, but no 
workers,” declares Dudakoff, in 
Summerfolk. Russia has had too 
many men of the Tuzenbach type 
(in Chekhov’s Three Sisters), who 
chatter ceaselessly about getting 
ready to begin to commence to go to 
work; and too many women like 
Charlotta Ivanovna (in The Cherry 
Orchard), who cries out: “I do 
want to talk, but I haven’t anybody 
to talk to. ... I haven’t anybody 
at all. I’m always alone. I’m no- 
body at all . . . and I don’t know 
who I am or why I live!” And how 
characteristic it is of Varvara Bas- 
soff that, while she herself can put 
her finger instantly on the Russian 
fault of loquaciousness, her own 
husband is quick to describe her as 
one who “reads a great deal and 
talks always as if she were quoting 
an apostle”! 

Then there is the Epikhodov 
type, from The Cherry Orchard, ex- 
plaining that he is “an educated 
man. I read various remarkable 
books, but I cannot understand the 
direction I myself wish to go— 
whether to live or to shoot myself.” 
(The great Tolstoy, we recall, was 
actually in the same mood a good 
part of the time; at any rate, he 
gave up all hunting and gunning, 
for fear he would some day be over- 
come by the impulse to shoot him- 
self.) Madame Vershinin, one of 
the neighbors of the Three Sisters, 
“talks philosophy and tries to com- 


mit suicide every now and again”; 
and Vershinin himself, the male 
prop of this house, spends the 
greater part of his time telling his 
friends that “there can be no hap- 
piness for us; it exists only in our 
wishes. ... I wish I could make 
you understand that there is no 
happiness for us, that there should 
not and cannot be . . . happiness 
is only for our distant posterity.” 

And finally there is Chebutkin, 
another of this merry group, who 
believes that all things “only seem 
so... we don’t exist; there’s 
nothing on earth; we don’t really 
live, it only seems that we live. 
Does it matter, anyway?”—and 
who contemplates himself at last 
with this illuminating reflection: 
“Perhaps I don’t exist at all.... 
O, if only I didn’t exist! Perhaps 
we only think we exist, when really 
we don’t. ... I don’t know any- 
thing. Nobody knows anything.” 

In justice to Chebutkin we must 
grant that he was only “apparently 
sober” as Chekhov puts it, in this 
final self-revelation; but even when 
they are entirely sober, we overhear 
them in dialogue like this: 


Vershinin: Well, if we can’t have 
any tea, let’s philosophize, at any 
rate. 

Tuzenbach: Yes, 
what? 

Vershinin: About what? Let us 
meditate . . . about life as it will 
be after our time; for example, in 
two or three hundred years. 


let’s. About 


Or, still sober, we can hear 
Masha’s husband forever pronounc- 
ing himself satisfied with every- 
thing in life, mustache or no mus- 
tache, faithful wife or false—no 
matter; while his wife cries out in- 
cessantly: “I’m bored — bored — 














bored!” 
something,” 


“Somehow, she pines for 
Varvara’s husband 
says of his wife. “Everybody’s 
longing for something now.” And 
there is Kaleria, Varvara’s sister, 
who sums up life in the words: 
“When I go out, I always carry with 
me a vague hope, but when I re- 
turn, I return alone.” 

It is not difficult to see how such 
people as these would in due time 
become truly the victims of them- 
selves; the victims, as Conrad ex- 
presses it, “of disgust, of disen- 
chantment—often of remorse.” 

But is it fair to pluck such pas- 
sages as these from Russian liter- 
ature, and say that they tell the 
Russian’s story? I used to think 
that a lot of it was mere moonshine 
and vaporing, a sort of literary 
neurasthenia; was it not Lombroso 
who pronounced Tolstoy an abso- 
lute neurotic, whose genius was on 
the sharp edge, if not considerably 
advanced into the domain, of in- 
sanity? But now I know that it is 
Russian life itself. I have had Rus- 
sians more than once halt a day’s 
proceedings to echo almost ver- 
batim Masha’s words, “Let’s go out 
into the street—we can talk there 
—there we can settle things”; 
“things” being usually abstract 
generalities—the nature of man’s 
subconscious self, the ponderability 
of the human soul, and such like 
—when it was bales, boxes, freight 
cars, and switch engines that we 
were vitally interested in. 

But among themselves it is not 
always star-treading that engages 
them, if we are to believe our friend, 
Vershinin: “If you listen to a mem- 
ber of the local _ intelligentsia, 


whether civilian or military, he will 
tell you that he is sick of his wife, 
sick of his house, sick of his estate, 
sick of his horses. 


We Russians 
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are extremely gifted in the direction 
of thinking on an exalted plane, 
but, tell me, why do we aim so low 
in real life? Why? Why is a Rus- 
sian sick of his children, sick of 
his wife? And why are his wife 
and children sick of him?” 

More often, however, they do not 
get down to such a specific subject 
as a hated wife or disgusting chil- 
dren. Instead, they are more prone 
to cry out with Masha: “To live and 
not to know why the cranes fly, 
why babies are born, why there are 
stars in the sky! ... Either you 
must know why you live, or every- 
thing is trivial, not worth a straw.” 
Of course, this is just the voice of 
Tolstoy over again, setting down in 
his Confessions that he “could give 
no reasonable meaning to any single 
action” of his whole life. “Is it not 
senseless,” he asks, “to labor at 
what, however much you try, can 
never be finished? . . . What is it 
for? What does it lead to?” 

Always, wherever you go in Rus- 
sia, or whatever you read in Rus- 
sian literature, comes this same old 
cry of “Why? Why?”—Why do we 
exist? “Why,” as Andrey Prosorov 
asks, “do we, almost before we have 
begun to live, become dull, gray, 
uninteresting, lazy, apathetic, use- 
less, unhappy?” Why, in Tro- 
fimov’s words (in The Cherry 
Orchard), do “the vast majority of 
us, ninety-nine out of a hundred, 
live like savages, fighting and curs- 
ing at the slightest opportunity, eat- 
ing filthily, sleeping in the dirt, in 
stuffiness, with fleas, stinking 
smells, moral filth, and so on?” 
“Why,” as our friend Madame 
Ranevsky asks her brother Leonid, 
“why do you drink so much? Why 
do you eat so much? Why do you 
talk so much? You talked again 
too much to-day in the restaurant, 
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and it wasn’t at all to the point— 
about the 70’s and the Decadents. 
And to whom? Talking to the 
waiters about the Decadents!” 
Unfulfilled dreams and broken 
hopes make up the burden of this 
talk. “In my youth I swore to do 
the impossible,” Gorki’s Rumin 
tells his fellow Summerfolk; “I 
swore to consecrate my life in a 
struggle for everything that seemed 
good and honest. Now my best 
years are past, and I have done 
nothing.” (He is only thirty-two!) 
“Remember, Olga, you and I once 
dreamed of a different life,” Duda- 
koff tells his wife. It is refreshing 
to hear Varvara protest: “We have 
complained enough. We must have 
the courage to be silent. We know 
how to be silent when we are happy. 
Each one swallows his dose of hap- 
piness by himself, but his sorrow, 
perhaps an insignificant scratch of 
the heart, we proclaim in public, 
we show it, shouting and calling the 
world’s attention to our trouble. 
We throw the remnants of food 
from our houses and poison the air 
of the town. In the same way we 
discard from our souls all their 
filth and burden and cast them 
under the feet of our neighbors.” 
At very best, we hear Pischin, in 
The Cherry Orchard, saying: “I 
never lose hope .. . something 
will happen to-day or to-morrow”; 
or the Widow Ranevsky: “I keep on 
waiting for something to happen.” 
Things do happen, unquestion- 
ably! And, though few Russians 
to-day can be reproached as Uncle 
Gaev was, for eating too much, the 
talk still goes on. In Chekhov’s 
tale, Such Is Fame, the narrator of 
the story begins with the remark, 
“After a good dinner, at the slight- 
est opportunity the deepest 
thoughts begin to flood my mind.” 


But in Russia short rations do not 
shorten the talk. 

I remember an incident in the 
Ukraine which illustrated this fact. 
I had lost our personnel coach in 
the railway yards; during my ab- 
sence it had been switched to some 
other track. All our belongings, 
and of course all of our food sup- 
ply, were on that car; and as we 
were due to pull out for Warsaw 
at a certain hour, not far off, it be- 
hooved us to find that coach tout 
de suite. Things were, in fact, get- 
ting a bit desperate for me as I fled 
up and down the tracks, my 
princely little interpreter at my 
side—one of the cleverest and most 
wide-awake boys I have ever seen 
come out of Russia. But to-day, 
hours before, he and I had got into 
a discussion of the divorce ques- 
tion. And now (I shall never forget 
it!), with my time almost up, and 
still no car in sight, and almost our 
last hope of finding it shattered, he 
touched my arm as I hurried along, 
repeating a question he had asked, 
and said smilingly: “But no, wait— 
let us philosophize a while!” Those 
were his actual words, almost ver- 
batim the words of Chekhov’s Ver- 
shinin. What matter if we did not 
find the coach? What matter if we 
were left behind? “Let’s philos- 
ophize a while!” Nitchevo/—‘“we 
should worry!” 

Observing the Russians at home 
in their own land, but seeing them. 
under the pressure of terrible and 
long-drawn-out suffering, it was 
easy enough to call them a nation 
of nervous wrecks, and natural 
enough to say, “No wonder!” But 
now, after seeing Russia and read- 
ing their literature with new in- 
sight, I make the horrible discovery 
that they have been nervous wrecks 
always—or at least for several gen- 
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erations. Run through the list of 
the best known Russian books 
which we have in translation and 
check up the characters they pre- 
sent: nearly all of these characters 
appear to have suffered a nervous 
breakdown; they act and talk ex- 
actly as our average psychopathic 
patient acts and talks. One rises 
from the reading of nearly any Rus- 
sian play or novel with the distinct 
feeling of having just met a very 
queer lot of people, people who are 
forever telling each other, as Ka- 
leria tells Varvara: “No, you don’t 
understand me—and I don’t under- 
stand you—and no one understands 
anyone—Men wander like icebergs 
in the North—they collide... .” 
But these characters, we must re- 
member, are all of the pre-war pe- 
riod. If Russian literature means 
anything, then—and besides our 
own first-hand observation we have 
the word of their best critics to 
vouch for its authenticity — the 
Russians are a race of neurotics. 
Take Irina, one of the Three Sis- 
ters, for example. Nothing in par- 
ticular has happened to Irina Pro- 
sorov (she is the girl in her twenties 
who “wakes at seven and lies and 
meditates about something till nine 
—and she looks so serious!”); 
nothing has befallen her, no crisis, 
no great grief or disappointment— 
just nothing—as she cries out: 
“Where, where has_ everything 
gone? Where is it all? O my God, 
my God! I’ve forgotten everything, 
everything. . .. I don’t remember 
what is the Italian for ‘window’ or, 
well, for ‘ceiling.’ I forget every- 
thing, every day I forget it, and life 
passes and never will return, and 
we'll never go away to Moscow.... 
I am already twenty-three, I have 
already been at work for a long 
while, and my brain is dried up, 


and I’ve grown thinner, plainer, 
older, and there is no relish of any 
sort, and time goes, and it seems 
all the while as if I am going away 
from the real, the beautiful life, 
farther and farther away, down 
some precipice... .” Irina, you 
observe, is “already twenty-three”; 
but I have heard Russian young- 
sters.under twenty talk the same. 
“La vie est si ténébreuse!””—I have 
spent hours with young Russian 
exiles trying to refute that endless 
complaint of theirs. 

And then, when there is a crisis, 
what do we hear? Usually the eter- 
nal Russian Nitchevo—“What does 
it matter?”—as in the case of Ku- 
ligin, Masha’s husband, who meets 
a break-up in life with the aston- 
ishing declaration that “somehow 
or other all this doesn’t seem at all 
serious. As if it was all ideas and 
nothing really serious.” Or we 
hear Vershinin reminding himself 
that “a time will come when every- 
thing that seems serious, significant, 
or important to us will be forgotten 
or considered trivial. And the curi- 
ous thing is, we can’t possibly find 
out what will come to be regarded 
as great and important and what 
will be feeble or silly.” So why 
worry oneself? Nitchevo! 

Is this not the quintessence of 
passivism, quietism? The Western 
mind is staggered at the spectacle 
of an entire people weighed down 
by the incubus of such a philos- 
ophy, a philosophy so simply, yet 
so brutally, expressed in Gorki’s 
words: “To stand firmly means to 
stand knee-deep in mud!” This is 
life simplified to the bare bones, 
and they corrupted. “I suppose 
one must be a Russian to under- 
stand Russian simplicity,” writes 
Joseph Conrad, “a terrible corrod- 
ing simplicity in which mystic 
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phrases clothe a naive and hopeless 
cynicism. I think sometimes,” he 
goes on, “the psychological secret 
of the profound difference of that 
people consists in this, that they 
detest life, the irremediable life of 
the earth as it is, whereas we West- 
erners cherish it with perhaps an 
equal exaggeration of its senti- 
mental value.” Gorki himself de- 
scribes this “doctrine of passivism” 
as an “unhealthy ferment of the old 
Russian blood, envenomed by Mon- 
golian fatalism and almost chem- 
ically hostile to the West with its 
untiring creative labor and indom- 
itable resistance to the evils of life.” 

When we see the Russian people 
thus self-revealed in their own 
native literature—convicted, as it 
were, in their own mouths—we can 
understand a little better their tre- 
mendous tragedy of to-day, we can 
have some little comprehension of 
what their sufferings are. When 
we grow to know them personally— 
sweet of nature, simple and fas- 
cinating in their charm, but also, 
under their Byzantine ribs, possess- 
ing most ancient and primitive 
hearts (and primitive hearts can be 
pierced and inflamed and roused to 
savage ferocity)—-we can see then 
why there is a Terror in Russia, 
and at the same moment why the 
Russians, supine under this Terror, 
still remain their own self-tortur- 
ers, their own self-tormentors and 
persecutors. 

It is a discouraging study, one 
that makes us wonder and spec- 
ulate what the end can be; how 
such a people can ever rise up, pro- 
duce a leader, save themselves, 
against such a nature as is theirs; 
how they can ever achieve the ref- 
utation of Andrey Prosoroy’s fatal 
charge, “There never has been, now 
or at any other time, a single leader 


of men, a single scholar or artist, 
a man of even the slightest em- 
inence, who might arouse a pas- 
sionate desire to be imitated”; or 
how they can ever go beyond his 
mere futile articulation, “the pres- 
ent is beastly, but when I think of 
the future, how good it is!” And 
this inherent nature would in itself 
be problem enough; but to-day, 
after six years of wreck and ruin, 
the Russian people lie so low, so 
prostrate, are so cast down and so 
devitalized, they seem almost hope- 
less. One realizes this when he 
sees them dragging themselves 
about, able to do little more than 
wonder what will happen next, and 
almost past the point of caring 
much even about that. 

Yet the same literature which re- 
veals them to us as the people, par 
excellence, of inaction and inde- 
cision shows them, likewise, with 
eyes quite open to things that 
might lift them up, if only they 
could see these things less remotely, 
more in tangible reality and less 
through a haze of speculative 
philosophizing. Work and the love 
of work is the chief doctrine Rus- 
sia’s literature preaches as a means 
of Russia’s salvation. We find this 
running like a major chord through 
Russian writings: more work and 
less talk. “Everything that is un- 
attainable now will some day be 
near at hand and comprehensible 
—but we must work,” says Tro- 
fimov in The Cherry Orchard. “In 
Russia only a very few of us work.” 
(This was before the days of the 
conscripted labor of the Soviets; 
but conscripted labor does not in- 
spire a love of work.) “The vast 
majority of those _ intellectuals 
whom I know seek for nothing, do 
nothing and are at present in- 
capable of hard work, They call 
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themselves intellectuals, but... 
they do absolutely nothing. They 
are all serious, they all have severe 
faces, they all talk about important 
things . . . and it is obvious that 
all our nice talk is carried on only 
to distract ourselves and others.” 

They even talk a great deal about 
work: “I will go far away from 
here where all is rotting around 
me!—away from the idlers! I 
want to live!” cries Varvara 
(though there is nothing to indicate 
that she ever does or will go); yet, 
though Tuzenbach, for example, 
never really does go to work—being 
killed in a silly duel (brought on by 
talk) just on the eve of starting out 
in his new life—still he has reached 
at last a realization of the value of 
work; he has at least gone a stride 
beyond that Andrey who can 
merely imagine vaguely “myself 
and my children freeing ourselves 
from vanities, from kvass, from 
goose baked with cabbage, from 
after-dinner naps, from bare idle- 
ness.” For Tuzenbach has come 
to see that “a new age is dawning; 
the people are marching on us all; 
a powerful health-giving storm is 
gathering; it is drawing near; soon 
it will be upon us and it will drive 
away laziness, indifference, the 
prejudice against labor, and rotten 
dullness from our society. I shall 
work, and in twenty-five or thirty 
years every man will have his work. 
Every one!” Gorki’s Varvara sees 
it even nearer: “I believe that soon, 
perhaps to-morrow, other men will 
come, stronger and bolder, and will 
sweep us from the face of the earth 
like dust.” 

Well, they have come, and verily 
they are strong and bold; the storm 
has broken and the land is laid 
low; and though some, even yet, 
like Soleni in The Three Sisters, 


will simply mutter, “In twenty-five 
years we shall be all dead, thank 
God!”—there are others, Irina Pro- 
sorov, for instance. Though we 
hear her complaining at first that 
she “must find another job, this 
one won’t do for me; what I wanted, 
what I hoped to get, just that is 
lacking here... labor without 
poetry, without ideas !”—though she 
complains at first, the same Irina 
in the end accepts her hard task 
and accepts it with this brave cry: 
“There will come a time when 
everybody will know why, for what 
purpose, there is all this suffering; 
but now we must live, we must 
work. ... That is why we are 
so unhappy and look at the world 
so sadly; we don’t know what work 
is. Our parents despised work.” 

Marya, in Summerfolk, has much 
the same to say, and even with a 
more profound significance: “We 
who are children of washerwomen, 
cooks, and healthy workmen... 
we should endeavor to broaden life, 
not through pity or charity—we 
should do it for our own sake, to 
escape this cursed estrangement, 
and hide the chasm between us, on 
the heights, and our kin below, in 
the depths—whence they look up at 
us as though we were their en- 
emies, who live by their toil! They 
have sent us on to find the way to 
a better life, and we left them be- 
hind, and have wandered ourselves. 
We have made our own solitude 
and filled it with restless dualism,” 
she says in conclusion. “Such is 
our drama: we have created it 
ourselves and it is to be our punish- 
ment.” It is their punishment 
to-day. 

Russia is a strange land; in the 
words of Vershinin, a land where 
“it’s odd that the railway station 
should be thirteen miles away, 








nobody knows why”!—a _ land 
which, as Lopakhin describes 


the cherry orchard, “is truly re- 
markable for its size at least.” But 
if on the one hand we can hear only 
the futile cry of the same Lopa- 
khin, “O Lord, you’ve given us huge 
forests, infinite fields, endless hori- 
zons—we ought to be giants!” 
somewhere else the voice of Tro- 
fimov persists: “All Russia is our 


orchard. The land is great and 
beautiful, there are many mar- 
velous places in it—and now, 


doesn’t something human look at 
you from every cherry in the 
orchard, every leaf, and every 
stalk? Don’t you hear voices?... 
O, it’s awful, your orchard is, ter- 
rible, and when in the evening or 
at night you walk through the 
orchard, then the old bark on the 
trees shéds a dim light and the old 
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cherry trees seem to be dreaming 
of all that was a hundred, two hun- 
dred years ago, and are oppressed 
by their heavy visions. Well, at 
any rate, we’ve left those two hun- 
dred years behind us. So far we’ve 
gained nothing at all—we don’t yet 
know what the past is to be to us— 
we only philosophize, we complain 
that we are dull, or we drink vodka. 
But it’s very clear that in order to 
begin to live in the present we must 
first redeem the past, and that can 
be done only by suffering, by 
strenuous uninterrupted labor. 
Understand that.” 

So to-day they suffer, and of 
course they still talk! To-day the 
Three Sisters still wander—hope- 
lessly lost, it seems at times— 
through the ruined, the mutilated, 
the bleeding cherry orchard. Will 
they ever come to Moscow? 





SONG OF THE NIGHT WIND. 


By Nancy BUCKLEY. 


Wirth silver stars I bind my hair; 

Cool moonlight for a cloak I wear; 

I buckle wings upon my feet; 

My hands are gemmed with flowers sweet. 


I skim the skies, I sail the seas, 
I frolic with the shy young trees; 








I kiss the sweet white lips of dawn, 
And laugh into the eyes of morn! 












THE JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 


By D. H. MOosELeEyY. 


HAVE long believed that there 
was a remarkable likeness be- 
tween Dorothy Wordsworth and 
Eugénie de Guérin, and recently I 
read a noteworthy essay * in which 
the two women are compared and 
contrasted. The essay, written by 
an authority on Wordsworth and 
his circle and on those French 
writers who, perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, imitated the Lake poets, 
is a valuable contribution to our 
Wordsworth studies, and further- 
more, it introduces to many Amer- 
icans one of the most charming and 
least known of French writers, 
Eugénie de Guérin. It introduces 
her in company with a person of 
the Anglo-Saxon type who will be 
more readily understood by most 
American readers. 

The author himself, we feel, 
understands Dorothy better. Not 
only was Eugénie de Guérin essen- 
tially French, but she was also 
essentially Catholic, a fact which is 
well brought out in the study but 
which does not meet with altogether 
sympathetic treatment. We won- 
der, for instance, if the writer be- 
lieves that it was as natural for 
Eugénie de Guérin to speak of the 
beauties of the earth as coming 
from the hand of God as it was for 
St. Francis of Assisi or the trou- 
badours of Provence to do so; we 
suspect that he scarcely appreciates 
the spontaneity of her thought 
when she linked the clear winter 


1 “Eugénie de Guérin and Dorothy Words- 
worth, A Comparison and a Contrast,” by 
George McLean Harper, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1923. 


sky and the heaven of heavens. In 
his estimate, which is astute and 
begotten of a profound study of 
Eugénie de Guérin’s journal and 
couched in such English as we 
rarely read in our days of careless 
writing, there lurks a shade of dis- 
approval. 

Perhaps he has been too much 
influenced by his effort to compare 
the two women—one a woman of 
great force and mighty acquisitive 
ability and a keen eye for the op- 
portune; the other a woman of real 
originality, of some creative talent, 
but singularly bereft of those for- 
ward qualities which many deem 
necessary to success. He seems to 
consider the woman with the vim 
to spur her brother to work su- 
perior to the woman who had her- 
self a spark of genius. But, after 
all, our essayist is a man, and nat- 
urally admires a lady who is of a 
complementary make-up! 

We shall not take issue with him 
on this. We owe him a debt; he 
has reminded the reading public 
of a journal which has lain dust- 
covered in our libraries, a work of 
art which, like some of our own 
American antiques, is not old 
enough to be appreciated. Fortu- 
nately, however, the most modern 
of us are interested in France and 
in all that relates to psychology; 
and a consideration of the journal 
of a French woman is timely. 

Eugénie de Guérin described 
France as many of us love her best 
—the France which has flower- 
sprinkled fields, and tiny villages 
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clustering around steepled churches, 
and blue-eyed, blue-smocked peas- 
ants; and her journal is of psycho- 
logical value because, as a revela- 
tion of the thoughts and feelings of 
a woman of her type, it is unique. 
Crowned as a masterpiece by the 
French Academy, its literary worth 
is, of course, unquestioned, and to 
it we owe some of Sainte-Beuve’s 
fine writing and one of Matthew 
Arnold’s happiest essays. But I 
wonder how many know the jour- 
nal, for how many it is still a hid- 
den treasure! 

Because there are some to whom 
the life of Eugénie de Guérin is un- 
known, it would be rash to pass to 
a consideration of her journal with- 
out mentioning a few facts con- 
cerning her. She was born in 
1805, and passed most of her life 
at her father’s chateau, Le Cayla, 
near Albi, in Southern France. 
When she was thirteen, her mother 
died; and Eugénie assumed the 
cares of a woman. She kept house 
for her father and nursed the 
younger children—Mimi, a sister; 
and two brothers, Erembert and 
Maurice. Maurice, five years her 
junior, was her especial charge, 
confided to her by her dying 
mother. 

Eugénie grew up naturally affec- 
tionate, pious, book-loving, gifted 
with a love of the out-of-doors and 
all living things. Endowed with 
rare literary judgment, she could 
write vividly of little unexciting 
happenings, and, as we read the 
pages in which her simple life is 
chronicled, we seem to be with her 
in the tiny room in which she wrote, 
the chambrette which was her own, 
adorned with her crucifix and holy 
pictures and little keepsakes. We 


listen with her to the wind which 
howls around the chateau in win- 
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ter, to the peeping of birds in 
spring, even to the occasional notes 
of a nightingale; we open the case- 
ment and look on the moon or 
stars, or watch a storm or hovering 
mists; we share her prayers and 
meditations. Again, she takes us 
away from her little room, and we 
glimpse her activities. 

She was very active. Her time 
was devoted to superintending the 
kitchen and the house, to cooking, 
sewing, receiving guests, going to 
church in the village, and making 
occasional visits—usually in the 
South of France. She read much 
when she was not otherwise oc- 
cupied. 

Her books were largely classical. 
Sometimes she mentioned Plato 
and Vergil, and she had in her 
library the works of Shakespeare 
and Racine. She was much inter- 
ested in Sir Walter Scott’s Red- 
gauntlet and Ivanhoe, and she pos- 
sessed a copy of Le Ministre de 
Wakefield, par Goldsmith. Lamar- 
tine’s poetry was a constant joy to 
her. Of devotional works she read 
and owned a number, including the 
Imitation and St. Francis de Sales’s 
Introduction to a Devout Life. She 
was profoundly impressed by the 
works of Bossuet and Fénelon and 
frequently quoted them. The lives 
of the saints were favorite reading: 
she loved St. Teresa and St. Augus- 
tine, and she often found solace in 
the thought that St. Catherine of 
Siena spent much of her time em- 
ployed in household duties. 

Letter-writing was a pleasant 
recreation, and some of her hap- 
piest moments were passed in writ- 
ing the journal we are now con- 
sidering. 

The journal as we have it was 
written after Eugénie had reached 
her twenty-ninth year. It was writ- 

















ten “for one only, for Maurice,” 
the talented younger brother, who, 
after having been a member of 
Lamennais’s colony at La Chénaie, 
had settled in Paris. It is to 
Maurice that we owe the quality 
of the chronicle; for, as much as 
she loved her father, Mimi, and 
Erembert, it was to Maurice that 
Eugénie looked for sympathy and 
comprehension. He was not only 
her brother in the flesh, but her 
soul’s most congenial companion; 
and, when he was away from her, 
she knew that no passing fancy of 
hers, no doubt, no conviction, no 
pleasure, was too trifling to record 
for him in the pages of her little 
notebook. 

In her frequent letters she had 
told him of the well-being of the 
family. The journal was, there- 
fore, reserved for the outpourings 
of her feelings, the little soliloquies 
about persons and nature, heaven 
and earth, the thousand and one 
fleeting whims which she wished 
to share with him. Her very whims 
were of such a nature as to give 
more than ephemeral pleasure, and 
her serious thoughts were worth 
recording. She had the gift for 
self-analysis which is found most 
highly developed in women who 
live in country places and are lovers 
of books. She possessed in com- 
mon with such women a remark- 
able faculty of introspection. Her 
aloofness from the world made per- 
sonal experience of paramount im- 
portance to her: what she saw, 
thought, felt, was recounted; what 
she did was so commonplace that 
she probably would not have de- 
scribed it had it not been for 
Maurice. 

But for Maurice she did describe 
everything which interested her: 
dawn and nightfall, the first flow- 
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ers, the walks to and from the vil- 
lage, the peasants, the daily events 
at the chateau. She made a con- 
scious effort to stimulate his inter- 
est in home, for she felt he would 
be happier there, and safe. And, 
because she loved him and felt that 
he understood her, she allowed him 
to share her inner life, and there is, 
I believe, no book in which are re- 
corded so minutely the mental ex- 
periences of an intellectual woman 
whose days were those of a chate- 
laine, a deeply spiritual woman 
who was not a religious. 

The journal is instinct with frank 
self-avowal, and yet there is suf- 
ficient self-consciousness in _ its 
revelations; they have not the 
stamp of unpremeditated outpour- 
ings. The very style confirms this. 

The style is graceful, the prose 
charming and delicate, prose pré- 
cise et nerveuse, Monsieur Trébu- 
tien described it. The French is 
limpid, and the artistic sense and 
choice of words unerring. Eugénie’s 
choice of words was, indeed, so 
exact that it is almost impossible 
to translate her most alluring pas- 
sages. The very nuances of mean- 
ing seemed to come to her sponta- 
neously. 

The subject matter is almost 
commonplace, and yet, so deftly 
and lovingly is it handled that it 
acquires singular charm. We meet 
the family and friends and \il- 
lagers; we witness the coming of 
spring and passing of summer; we 
are introduced to a veritable host 
of birds and flowers; we take part 
in the festivals of the countryside, 
hear the nadalet, the characteristic 
ring of the church bells at Christ- 
mastide, and go to Midnight Mass; 
we enjoy the happiness of the chil- 
dren on Palm Sunday, when, in 
memory of other children’s cry, 
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“Hosanna to the Son of David,” 
they receive sweetmeats with their 
palms; in preparation for Holy 
Thursday, “the day on which God 
wishes to rest among the flowers 
and perfumes of spring,” we help 
decorate the repository. If we sur- 
render ourselves to Eugénie, we can 
pass many a pleasant moment far 
from the rush of modern life. 

It is restful to linger with her 
before the fire, to share _ this 
reverie which she described for 
Maurice: 


“How pleasant it is, when a pat- 
tering rain falls from the sky, to sit 
in the corner of one’s own fireside, 
to hold the tongs, to make sparks! 
That was my pastime just now; I 
love it; the sparks are so pretty. 
They are the chimney flowers. 
Truly delightful things happen in 
the ashes, and when I am not busy, 
I amuse myself seeing the phantas- 
magoria of the hearth. There are a 
thousand little red-hot figures 
which come, grow, change, disap- 
pear — sometimes angels, horned 
demons, children, old persons, but- 
terflies, dogs, sparrows; one sees 
all under the brands. I remember 
a face bearing an expression of 
heavenly suffering which illustrated 
for me a soul in purgatory. I was 
struck by it, and could have wished 
to have a painter near me. Never 
was there a more perfect vision. 
Notice the brands, and you will 
agree that there are beautiful things 
in them, and that, unless one were 
blind, one could not be bored near 
a fire. Listen especially to that 
little whistling which comes some- 
times like a singing voice from be- 
neath the embers. Nothing is 
sweeter and purer, one would say 
it was some tiny fire spirit sing- 
ing.” 


Is not this an introduction to the 
real Eugénie? We know her better 
after listening to her pretty fancies 
than we might had we met her in a 
salon. 

There were times, however, when 
she could not pause to see pictures 
in the fire. Now and then we sur- 
prise her at the same hearth. She 
is preparing dinner for the drovers, 
or directing the cook; she is per- 
haps burning her fingers and think- 
ing of similar accidents which be- 
fell St. Catherine! The household 
cares were heavy at times: 


“There were twelve of us at din- 
ner to-day, and to-morrow there 
will be fifteen, autumn visits of 
ladies and hunters, a few priests 
among them to bless the crowd: 
castle life of the good old days. It 
would all be very pleasant were it 
not for the necessary bustle of 
housekeeping.” 


She wrote those lines in explana- 
tion of her failure to make entries 
for several days! 

There would follow an interval 
during which she had little com- 
pany and was privileged to retire 
again to her chambrette. She then 
told Maurice: 


“The air is soft this morning, the 
birds are singing as they do in 
spring, and the sun comes into my 
tiny room. I love it thus, and am 
as happy here as in the most beau- 
tiful regions of the world. I can 
make of it what I will, a salon, a 
church, an academy; here, when I 
wish, I may be with Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, Fénelon; a host of 
minds surrounds me; then there 
are saints, St. Teresa, St. Louis, the 
patron of my friend Louise, and a 
small representation of the Annun- 
ciation, in which I contemplate a 













































sweet mystery and the purest of 
God’s creatures, the Angel and the 
Virgin.” 


Another time she wrote of lying 
in bed and watching the sky 
through a crack in the shutter. 
There is “a little star which is 
framed there towards’ eleven 
o’clock, and which shines upon me 
long enough for me to go to sleep 
before it passes; so I call it my star 
of sleep and I love it.” And, when 
the night was not serene and she 
was to go to sleep without her star, 
she wrote of the mighty orchestra 
at her window, and added: “I like 
this harmony which comes from ill- 
joined panes, insecurely fastened 
shutters, from all the gaps in the 
Wb acs 

We readily see that she was in 
one sense a child of her century; 
she was awake to the rediscovered 
beauties of nature, and she was as 
observant of them as were any of 
those Lake poets who must have 
influenced her. In quoting her 
journal I shall purposely stress 
this, for the journal has hitherto 
been written of as if it were a 
threnody for Maurice—a long series 
of outcrys for him; Eugénie’s power 
of depiction has been subordinated 
to her power of love. She would 
have had it thus; she recognized 
that her greatest gift was that abil- 
ity to love, and that her greatest 
ambition was for Maurice, but it is 
only fair to remember that she had 
other gifts and a perfectly permis- 
sible ambition of her own. She 
knew that she could write, but she 
thought Maurice could write bet- 
ter than she; her humility in this 
was absolute. 

It would be hard to decide be- 
tween the two. I believe that 
Sainte-Beuve considered Eugénie’s 
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descriptions as fine as her broth- 
er’s; personally I prefer them, for 
Eugénie saw and described the 
whole scene—the sky, the trees, the 
fields, the peasants at work; while 
Maurice invariably paused to enu- 
merate each detail—but, fortunately, 
some of us like painters whose 
strokes are few and sure and bold, 
and others like those who paint 
each twig and leaf, and star the 
grass with daisies. 

In Eugénie’s landscapes, as in 
Millet’s, there is usually a peasant 
in the foreground; the shepherds 
and their flocks, the harvesters and 
the gleaners, fascinated her. Some- 
times we feel that she, with Words- 
worth and Millet, was especially 
gifted in portraying the children of 
the soil. There is a suggestion of 
the thought of the “Solitary 
Reaper” in: 


“I am listening to a shepherd 
whistling in the valley. It is the 
gayest expression which can pass 
the lips of man. This whistling 
marks a sans souci, a well-being, 
an ‘I am happy,’ which pleases.” 


And who could read the follow- 
ing without thinking of Millet’s 
soft-toned paintings? 


“Romiguiéres has just spent the 
evening warming himself at our 
fire, talking of donkeys and sheep, 
and, what amused me most, show- 
ing his papers to learn how old he 
was; he had made a mistake of 
seven years. Happy man, not 
knowing his own life. These peas- 
ant lives pass away as streams 
without knowing how long they 
have been running. They have 
their epochs but they do not date 
as we do. They tell you, ‘I was 
born when that field was in bloom, 
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I was married when that tree was 
planted, when that house was 
built.’ ” 


The peasants were her friends. 
We cannot forget her description of 
Marie Vialarette, the Andillac 
woman who used to take Cordes 
cakes and chestnuts to Maurice; 
and now and then we meet with a 
description of some old crone whom 
Eugénie loved, or even watch her 
make the acquaintance of one un- 
known to her: 


“Will you not be pleased to know 
that I have just spent a happy quar- 
ter of an hour seated on the terrace 
steps beside an old woman who 
chanted for me a sorrowful lay of 
something which once happened at 
Cahuzac?” 


Then, in her own inimitable way, 
she told the story the old crone told 
about a little shepherdess who had 
taken the Blessed Sacrament from 
the village church that she might 
adore it in the fields, and con- 
tinued: 


“I thanked her well, and then 
offered her something in payment 
for her lay; she wanted only flow- 
ers. ‘Give me some sprays of that 
lilac.’ I gave her four, large ones 
like plumes, and the poor old 
woman went away, her stick in one 
hand, her bouquet in the other, and 
I came inside with her ballad.” 


Eugénie’s interest in children is 
manifest throughout the journal. 
She had many childlike qualities, 
and we are not surprised to learn 
that she claimed there might be an 
Ange Joujou, a lovely vermilion- 
winged Angel of the Playthings who 
had invented the doll and many 


games and directed the play of 
childhood! Nor do we wonder that 
she remembered to tuck hazelnuts 
into her pockets when she started 
for the village. It was evidently a 
delight to her small catechism 
pupils to be allowed to examine the 
keepsakes in her chambrette, and 
we spend happy moments listening 
to their comments. Matthew Ar- 
nold was impressed by the account 
of how the little ones would run 
and hide blushing behind their 
mothers’ skirts when Eugénie and 
Mimi went to the village, and 
Eugénie herself ascribed their shy- 
ness to the lingering dread of ter- 
rible things which used to happen 
in chateaux. We cannot believe 
many of the children were timid 
with her. Once she wrote that 
when leaving Cahuzac she saw by 
the town fountain a little lad who 
looked most unhappy; she learned 
that he had broken his jug. 


“Poor little fellow, I saw that 
with ten sous I could console him, 
and taking him by the hand, I led 
him to the potter’s where he re- 
placed his pitcher. Charles X. 
would not be happier if he regained 
his crown.” 


It is evident that the country 
people tried in their own way to 
reward Eugénie’s thoughtfulness: 


“The shepherd announced to me 
this morning the arrival of the wag- 
tails; one has followed the flock all 
day; it is a good omen; we shall 
soon have flowers.” 


He must have been glad to have 
the privilege of announcing to her 
the coming of spring! Do you sup- 
pose he watched from afar while 
she performed the humble task re- 

















ferred to in the following rhapsody? 
She wrote at twilight: 


“I write with a cool hand, hav- 
ing returned from washing my 
dress in the brook. It is pleasant 
to wash, to see fish, wavelets, 
blades of grass, leaves, fallen flow- 
ers pass, to follow these and I know 
not what, in the stream of water. 
So many things come to the wash- 
erwoman who knows how to see in 
the course of the brook. It is the 
bath of the birds, the mirror of 
heaven, the image of life, a running 
road, the reservoir of baptism.” 


We can feel the cool water on 
the firm hands dabbling in it, and 
we experience some of the delight 
of this washerwoman who knew 
how to see! 

Flowers always gave her joy. 
Speaking of some which she had 
brought in from the fields she said: 


“They are ‘eleven o’clock ladies,’ 
apparently their name comes to 
them because they open then as 
others do at other hours, charming 
clocks of the fields, flower dials 
which mark such lovely times. 
Who knows if the birds consult 
them, if they regulate by the flowers 
their hours of retiring, their meals, 
their meetings? Why not? In 
nature everything harmonizes.” 


The movements of the birds were 
of such importance to this chate- 
laine that we are not surprised to 
learn that she wished to know how 
they told time! 


“I shall have a nest under my 
window; a turtledove has just been 
singing in the acacia where a nest 
was last spring. Perhaps she is the 
same. This situation pleased her, 
and, like a good mother, she will 
put her cradle here again.” 
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There is a characteristic spring 
joyfulness in her announcement of 
the arrival of the first swallows on 
the ninth of April: 


“I love them, these harbingers 
of spring, these birds which sun 
and song, perfume and verdure 
follow. I know not what hangs 
from their wings which charms me 
into watching them fly.” 


Her heart expanded with the 
spring; her pen responded to its 
stimulus. The early blossoms al- 
ways found a place in her account 
of the day’s adventures. Once, on 
the fifteenth of March she wrote: 


“I brought a flower from Andil- 
lac, the first I have seen this year. 
There were similar ones on the al- 
tar of the Blessed Virgin, whose 
feet they bathed in fragrance. Our 
peasants have a custom of offering 
her the first flowers of their gar- 
dens.” 


Eugénie cherished all their pretty 
customs; they appealed to the 
poetic in her nature. 


“I love the month of Mary and 
other little lovable devotions which 
the Church permits, which are born 
at the feet of faith like flowers at 
the foot of an oak.” 


There is true perspective in that 
idea, and there is something very 
touching in her account of the 
blessing of the bell at Itzac, in the 
little soliloquy which she naively 
wrote: 


“In the morning I shall announce 
the dawn, in the evening the de- 
cline of day. A heavenly clock, I 
shall ring the Angelus and the 
other hours in which God wishes 
to be praised.” 
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She said she was thinking that 
and many other things when she 
saw the bell “surrounded with 
candles and dressed like a baby for 
baptism,” but she observed that the 
crowd was more interested in her 
and Mimi than in the bell: 


“Two young ladies were indeed 
curious things and altogether new 
for the people of Itzac. Poor 
people!” 


There was the Midnight Mass at 
Christmas: 


“Christmas has come, beautiful 
feast that I love best, which brings 
as much joy to me as to the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem. Truly the 
whole heart sings at the beautiful 
coming of God, announced from all 
sides by the carols and the pretty 
nadalet.” 


Then follows her account of the 
walk to the Mass: 


“We all went to it, papa leading 
the way through a ravishing night.” 


She described how the servants 
went in front of the little proces- 
sion, carrying torches to light the 
way, and how the hedges along the 
road seemed to be in flower, so 
whitened were they by the hoar- 
frost. Then, a childlike fancy 
again: 

“We saw such a pretty spray 
that we wished to make a bouquet 
of it for the Blessed Sacrament, but 
it melted in our hands; all flowers 
last but a short time.” 


But it is rather in Eugénie’s per- 
fect simplicity than in her love of 
pious customs that we are im- 
pressed by her religion. We find, 
for instance, “Between Heaven and 
us there is a mysterious attraction: 
God wants us and we want God”; 


and elsewhere, “. . . the sweet re- 
laxation we should find in this life 
did we know, like the saints, how 
to rest in God. They go to Him as 
children to their mother, and on 
His bosom they sleep, they pray, 
they weep, they dwell.” 

There is something of the spirit 
of St. Francis throughout the jour- 
nal, although I believe there is no 
reference to the Poverello—his 
vogue was not then at its height. 
Listen, however, to this little noc- 
turne, which recalls his canticles: 


“How beautiful must be the 
heaven of heavens! That is what 
I have been thinking during the 
moments which I have just passed 
in contemplation before the most 
enchanting winter sky. It is my 
custom before going to bed to open 
my window to see what the weather 
is, and to enjoy it a moment if it 
is fine. This evening I looked 
longer than usual, this lovely night 
was so ravishing. Were it not for 
fear of cold I should still be there. 
I was thinking of God Who made 
our prison so radiant, of the saints 
who have all these lovely stars 
under their feet, of you who were 
perhaps gazing on them just as I 
was.” 


When she looked on the sky, she 
saw beyond its stars; and when she 
thought of the earth, it was as a 
radiant prison—a place of beauty 
but of ephemeral loveliness. She 
seemed to have the power to ascribe 
to everything its true worth. Often, 
when I think of Eugénie de Guérin, 
I think of that Umbrian sonnet, 
“Set love in order, thou that lovest 
Me”; for setting love in order seems 
to have been her favorite pastime, 
a pastime which cast the light of 
the spiritual over her most prosaic 
utterances. 

















LETTY OF ORAGGY SUMMIT. 


By EstHer W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Miss SUZANNE’S BroocnH. 


N the days that followed this little 
episode at the post office, Letty 
had to struggle to hold on to her 
failing loyalty towards Alicia. She 
was too generous to allow her 
changed attitude to show itself in 
lack of sympathy and willing serv- 
ice. She kept reminding herself 
that Alicia was not strong, that she 
was nervously unstrung by her past 
experiences; she must be treated 
with persevering patience and pro- 
tective tenderness, and if Don 
should fall in love with her, why 
should he not be encouraged in his 
ardent purpose? 

Letty lent her support by leaving 
the two young people very much 
alone, and whenever they asked her 
to accompany them on some pleas- 
ant excursion, she contrived some 
excuse. But in spite of all these 
carefully planned resolutions and 
rigid determination, Letty was not 
altogether happy. She knew that 
she did not want Alicia to marry 
Don. And this unhappiness she 
now saw, with clearer vision, was 
not due to any selfish resentment 
on her part. Then why did she 
object to his marriage with Alicia? 
In her perplexity she turned to Ben 
for comfort and enlightenment. 

“I wish you were here, dear 
Ben,” she wrote. “Don has fallen 
in love with Alicia, and I don’t 
know what to do about it. I can’t 
feel that she will make him happy, 


and I can’t help but think that ’'m 
a bit responsible for the outcome 
when they are both under our roof 
—it’s your roof, too, dear Ben, so 
come on under and face the facts. 
Ought I to be impolite and per- 
suade one or the other to leave 
before proposals are in order?” 

He had replied strangely in a 
single line: 

“Oh, Midget, Midget, Midget, do 
you care?” 

It hurt her to think that he had 
so misunderstood her, and that 
night she wrote to him again at 
length, jotting down her thoughts 
in the same incoherent way in 
which they flashed themselves into 
her mind. 

“Did you believe for an instant, 
dear Ben, that I was jealous? Well, 
perhaps you did. [I'll have to con- 
fess that I thought i recognized the 
green-eyed monster myself, at first, 
but it was all a mistake. Of course, 
I’m devoted to Don, and I want him 
to be happy. Id hate to have him 
hurt, and I am afraid—dreadfully 
afraid—of Alicia. I’ve been disil- 
lusioned, Ben, and now I am dis- 
loyal. You know I can visualize 
conclusions that never really con- 
clude, and in my maddest moments 
I picture Alicia as a crabbed old 
woman, fat and rheumatic, encour- 
aging her grandchildren to adopt 
all Aunt Corinne’s irresponsible 


ideas towards life, love, and re- 
ligion—dear Don’s posterity run 
amuck.” 

She felt a little remorseful after 
she had mailed this letter, and on 
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the way home she stopped at the 
Willows to call on Miss Suzanne, 
whose comments only added to her 
worries. Letty wisely refrained 
from making a confidante of the 
plain-spoken old lady, but she had 
not been in the house five minutes 
before she was aware that Miss 
Suzanne shared all her doubts and 
distrust. 

“Don. is as blind as a bat,” she 
said crossly; “Alicia will make him 
miserable, I know.” 

“Why do you think that?” asked 
Letty, as she seated herself at the 
little table that held Miss Suzanne’s 
silver service. 

“Well, I don’t know exactly,” re- 
plied the old lady; “I have intui- 
tions and they rarely lead me 
astray. Pour me another cup of 
coffee, Letty; here it is eleven 


o’clock and I’ve just come down to 


breakfast. As soon as I drink this 
coffee I'll try to think. I don’t take 
to Alicia, she’s so un-get-at-able in 
spite of her superficiality. I know 
that sounds like a paradox, but it 
isn’t. Alicia is just a deceitful little 
fool.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Letty with 
lingering loyalty. 

“Well, I’ve said it once, so I won’t 
repeat it. Another lump of sugar, 
please, Letty, and then I'll take you 
for a ride. My car has come and 
my white chauffeur, and Churchill 
really seems resigned to both af_lic- 
tions. He went to Bainbridge to- 
day on the train to see about buying 
another horse. I don’t know why 
he wants any more when the ones 
in the stable do nothing but eat 
their heads off; but I’m too old to 
argue with men. They are an in- 
explicable lot. I promised to go 
over and bring Churchill home, so 
he wouldn’t have to wait two hours 
for a local. You come with me. 


I'll lend you a cape, so you won’t 
get cold crossing the mountains. 
It’s a wonderful day, and my new 
man seems to drive most carefully, 
though I know nothing else about 
him.” 

Letty was glad to accept the in- 
vitation. She had a real affection 
for Miss Suzanne, and she enjoyed 
her amiable bickerings with the 
Colonel. A day in the open prom- 
ised real refreshment to mind and 
body. 

As she stepped into the big, lux- 
urious car and took her place be- 
side her old friend, she glanced at 
the chauffeur, who was skillfully 
spreading a light lap robe over Miss 
Suzanne’s black silk skirt. He was 
a pleasant-looking young man with 
searching black eyes and thin, dex- 
terous hands. 

“Churchill has taken quite a lik- 
ing to him,” whispered Miss 
Suzanne, as the machine started on 
its way. “Thinks he would make a 
good jockey—light and lean. But 
I won’t permit it. I don’t want his 
neck broken on the race track. He’s 
too obliging and efficient.” 

The ride over the mountains was 
an exhilarating one. Spring had 
claimed the valleys, and the bud- 
ding fields were spread like lu- 
minous maps of green, obscured at 
intervals by floating cloud shadows; 
the somber pine woods were colored 
by the wild azalea, but on the high- 
est peaks around them the snow 
still lay, investing the valiant rocks, 
proclaiming their cloistral serenity. 

The Colonel was waiting for them 
on the porch of the one hotel that 
Bainbridge boasted. It was a long, 
low-browed building, and it prom- 
ised “home comforts to traveling 
salesmen.” The Colonel had had a 
greasy, unpalatable lunch, and 
when Suzanne appeared to rescue 














him from a two-hour wait in the 
uncomfortable _ plush-upholstered 
parlor, he regarded the big auto- 
mobile with grudging approval, and 
when, an hour later, she brought 
from its capacious side pockets a 
thermos bottle of hot coffee and a 
box of his favorite cheese sand- 
wiches, his conversion to this mod- 
ern method of traveling was com- 
plete. 

Letty put aside all her problems 
in the society of these two dear 
entertaining old people. A day 
spent out of doors driving in this 
smooth-running motor, had filled 
her anew with the physical joy of 
superabundant health and hope. 
She assured herself that all her 
anxieties had been exaggerated, her 
disloyalty to Alicia unfair. But 
she had no sooner reached the 
Willows and parted with the 
Colonel and Miss Suzanne than 
all doubts and fears returned to 
her with added force. 

She was alone with the chauffeur 
in the big motor, driving up the 
steep hill that led to Craggy 
Summit, when she saw Alicia and 
Don coming up behind her. She 
had turned to wave to them as soon 
as her trained ear recognized the 
familiar noise of Don’s engine, and 
as his car dashed by them, at dan- 
gerous speed, she noticed that Alicia 
was huddled down in one corner 
as if she wished to escape observa- 
tion. A few moments later, when 
Letty arrived she found Don alone, 
pacing up and down the portico, 
impatiently awaiting her coming. 

“I wish you would go to Alicia 
at once,” he said. “She’s had a 
sort of fainting spell. I can’t 
understand it. She seemed per- 
fectly well this morning. Will you 
go to her at once?” 

“Why, of course; but don’t look 
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so tragic, Don,” she added, as he 
opened the door of the machine 
and she stepped to the broken car- 
riage stone, “Alicia has fainted be- 
fore; she’s getting stronger every 
day.” And then, always mindful 
of anyone who performed a slight 
service for her, she turned to the 
chauffeur and said, “Miss Suzanne’s 
thermos bottle didn’t hold enough 
coffee for all of us. If you go 
through the yard to the kitchen, 
Uncle Zeke will give you some, I 
know, and Mam’ Lize is baking 
crullers—if you care for crullers.” 

He thanked her with a surprised 
sort of politeness, and as soon as 
she and Don had passed into the 
hall he drove the car down the un- 
frequented roadway that circled the 
old slave quarters, and then, get- 
ting out, he approached the kitchen 
by the weed-grown path that led 
through the box-bordered garden 
up to the open library windows, 
giving him a view of the interior of 
the house. 

Letty flung her borrowed cape on 
the old red velvet sofa beneath the 
spreading antlers and hurried up 
the stairs to Alicia’s room, followed 
by Don. She found her patient 
lying, fully dressed, on the high 
four-poster of the guest chamber, 
sobbing hysterically. 

“Don’t, don’t come in,” she cried 
in terror, starting up as she heard 
the quick footsteps on the bare 
floor. “Don’t let him come in. Mon 
Dieu! Mon Dieu! don’t let him 
come in.” 

Don, in baffled amazement, halted 
at the threshold. “Why, Alicia,” he 
said, in tender remonstrance, “dear 
Alicia, we have only come to help 
you.” 

“Oh, it’s Don—only Don and 
Letty. Come in, come in and shut 
the door,” she cried entreatingly; 
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“oh, please shut the door. I think 
I’m going mad, Letty. I’ve had so 
much trouble. It never seems to 
end. I—I think I fainted in the car. 
I seemed to get numb all over. I’m 
getting worse. I'll have to get away 
from here, to-day—to-morrow. I 
don’t think this climate is good for 
me; the altitude is too high. My 
heart seems to stop beating. Take 
me away, Don. Oh, take me away.” 

“Of course I'll take you away,” 
he said, putting his arms around 
her. “We are going to be married, 
Letty. Alicia promised me to-day, 
and now, instead of being happy at 
the prospect, she has hysterics. 
Isn’t that a shabby way to treat a 
man?” He smiled down upon her, 
striving to rouse her to some re- 
sponse. But instead of being 
soothed by his presence, she 
laughed wildly. 

“Oh, I can’t be married right 
away—not—not right away. I 
must go to New York for a little 
while. I must go back to New 
York.” 

“New York! Why, my dear fool- 
ish little girl, haven’t I just rescued 
you from New York?” 

“But Ill have to go back,” she 
insisted, sobbing convulsively. “Oh, 
you don’t understand, I'll have to 
go back—just for a little while— 
rll have to go back.” 

“Now, Alicia,” he protested, try- 
ing to calm her with masculine 
reasoning, “you are talking non- 
sense, dear. You don’t care a peg 
for the milliner who kept you in 
her shop, and you have no other 
friends there. You belong to me 
now, and I’m going to take care of 
you. There is no sense in putting 
off our marriage.” 

“Oh, I must, J must,” she cried, 
wringing her hands. “Don’t, don’t 
try to force me, Don, I must have 


time—a little time. I—I am so ill. 
Can’t you give me something, 
Letty? I—I can’t stop crying—lI 
can’t stop,” and she screamed 
aloud. 

Don was appalled by the effect 
his words seemed to produce, and 
Letty sent him downstairs to bring 
a bromide from the little medicine 
cupboard in the hall. While he was 
gone, she bathed Alicia’s temples 
and tried to diagnose the symptoms 
of this strange attack. Alicia’s 
pulse was strong, but she was shak- 
ing like one with the ague, her eyes 
held a look of terror, and her beau- 
tiful mouth drooped at the corners. 
She clung to Letty until the older 
girl’s flesh was bruised by the 
strength of her grasp. 

“Nothing is going to hurt you, 
Alicia,” she said, bending over her. 
“Nothing is here to hurt you. We 
are going to take care of you. Don’t 
you hear? You are safe in bed in 
your own room. Letty is beside 
you. There is nothing to fear— 
nothing. Can’t you understand, 
Alicia? Try to lie still and drink 
this—it’s just a little medicine that 
Don has mixed for you. Here is 
Don—no one but Don. Drink this, 
Alicia. Don’t clutch the glass that 
way. Lift her head, Don. She will 
be better in a moment. Darken the 
room and then suppose you go out 
on the porch. I think I can quiet 
her better alone.” 

Half an hour later Letty joined 
Don on the broad portico. He was 
sitting disconsolately in her father’s 
splint-bottomed rocker, holding a 
farm journal upside down. He 
looked up eagerly at her approach. 

“How is she now?” he said. 

“Sleeping like a baby,” she an- 
swered comfortingly. “She was 
only frightened. I think you 
frightened her, Don.” 














“Frightened her by asking her to 
marry me?” He smiled faintly, his 
anxiety somewhat relieved by 
Letty’s professional assurances. “I 
don’t see why that should frighten 
her. I’m not exactly an unknown 
quantity. She’s known me all her 
life.” 

“Then perhaps you drove too fast 
on the way home. You must have 
been going seventy when you passed 
me on the road.” 

“Why, she told me to speed up,’ 
he defended himself. “Kept on 
telling me to go faster. Wanted to 
get home before you, and it wasn’t 
so easy. Miss Suzanne’s car is a 
better one than mine.” 

“Well, then, we will call it a case 
of nerves. Alicia is a bit temper- 
amental, you know; and women 
can’t go through wars without suf- 
fering something. Why, she lived 
for years within sound of the guns. 
I suppose if I had seen my own 
country torn up and terrorized, I'd 
be hysterical, too.” 

“That’s it,” said Don, finding 
solace in the suggestion, “I lived 
through it myself and I know that 
it was—hell. You can’t expect 
women to stand up under it like 
men. I’m sure she will be better 
after we are married. You haven’t 
congratulated me, Letty.” 

For a moment she was silent, 
looking out upon the familiar gar- 
den, uncertain what to say. “If 
you will promise me to be happy,” 
she said, with maternal affection, 
“if you will both promise me to 
make each other happy, I'll con- 
gratulate you with all my heart.” 

“And this means you doubt it?” 

“That means I’m becoming a 
cynical old maid,” she laughed. 
“You just agreed that women can’t 
pass through wars without suffer- 
ing some ill effects, Well, I don’t 
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trust human beings quite as I used 
to, Don.” 

As soon as the words were 
spoken, she regretted them. They 
sounded as if she was warning 
Don against Alicia. It was an un- 
kind advantage to take of her help- 
less little charge, and she gener- 
ously hastened to disabuse his 
mind of the impression. 

“Alicia is a beauty, Don, and 
any man would envy you, I’m sure, 
and everything is as it should be 
—a romance out of a fairy tale— 
dashing young English lord res- 
cuing a lovely maiden in distress. 
My fear is that you will spoil her, 
Don.” 

“And won’t Alicia spoil me?” 

“Well, perhaps; but I don’t be- 
lieve you will give her the chance.” 

“Tll give anybody the chance,” 
he said. “Haven’t you spoiled me 
all these years, taking me in and 
giving me the only real home I 
can remember? I never can for- 
get it, Letty. Ill come back every 
year if you will let me. It would 
seem sort of natural to be married 
here. I telegraphed Dad, telling 
him of our engagement. Alicia 
wanted to put off our wedding 
until after Dad sailed. I don’t 
exactly know why, because I’m 
sure he would want to be here for 
the happy event, and I think, after 
Alicia’s illness to-day, that we 
ought to be married as soon as 
possible. If this altitude is too 
high for her heart, she ought to go 
away. I don’t like all this fuss 
about weddings anyhow. We can 
get a priest from Bainbridge and 
be married in the parlor with two 
or three witnesses. I'll ask dear 
old Ben to be best men. You don’t 
mind having a wedding at Craggy 
Summit?” 


Again she evaded his direct 
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question. “The house is at me 
lord’s disposal,” she said with a 
low courtesy. “I shall be his will- 
ing handmaiden. We'll decorate 
the drawing-room with pink roses 
and pink candles as we used to 
decorate it for parties, and Ill 
make a wedding cake, three stories 
high, by my great-grandmother’s 
receipt.” 

“Well, I wish you would talk to 
Alicia,” he said helplessly. “There’s 
no sense in her putting it off for 
a month or more. I suppose she 
will want clothes and things, but 
we can buy them afterwards, ready 
made, in New York. I wish you 
would persuade Alicia.” 

“Why, that’s your business,” said 
Letty promptly. “If your per- 
suasive powers fail, how do you 
expect me to succeed?” 

“Well, I don’t want to drive her 
into hysterics again.” 

“You didn’t.” 

“Then what was it?” 

“I thought we had decided that 
it was an aftermath of war.” 

“Poor little Alicia,” he said ten- 
derly. “She’s had a lot of suffer- 
ing to endure and she’s never had 
a chance to be happy.” 

“Well, she has it now,” said 
Letty practically, and turning ab- 
ruptly, she went into the house. 

For the first time in her life she 
had felt slightly embarrassed in 
Don’s presence, and she was not 
altogether pleased with the way 
in which she had received his joy- 
ful confidences. Why could she 
not share his happiness, or, if she 
did not share it, why could she not 
charitably pretend? 

Letty did not sleep very soundly 
that night. She kept waking up at 
intervals, haunted by depressing 
dreams, and just as the dawn was 
showing faintly through her east 


windows, she awoke again, fully 
conscious that some one was in her 
room. Cautiously turning on her 
pillow, she saw Alicia in a blue 
silk kimono, standing by the old 
mahogany highboy in the corner; 
she held a small pocket flashlight 
in one hand, and she was search- 
ing the crowded drawers. Letty’s 
surprise and curiosity compelled 
her silence. This stealthy intru- 
sion upon her possessions seemed, 
for the moment, but a more visible 
manifestation of her _ troubled 
dreams. She lay quite still, watch- 
ing while Alicia warily closed the 
lower drawer and pulled out the 
second one by its glistening glass 
knobs. Here, under a pile of 
Letty’s plain underclothes, she 
found the object for which she 
was looking; she immediately 
ceased her search, and going to the 
dressing table, she propped the 
flash light up on the pincushion 
so that the light would fall directly 
on the box she held between her 
fingers. Letty, raising herself on 
her elbow, saw Alicia lift Miss 
Suzanne’s brooch from its white 
satin resting place, and then taking 
Letty’s own nail file, she proceeded 
to loosen the large diamond from 
its intricate center setting. 

Letty rubbed her eyes to con- 
vince herself that she was awake. 
It was preposterously unreal that 
Alicia should come into this dim 
twilight of her room to steal—to 
rob her of her only valuable pos- 
session, that Miss Suzanne had in- 
sisted should be. preserved as a 
family heirloom. Alicia could not 
be aware of her own perfidy. Letty 
jumped out of bed. 

“Alicia,” she called out sharply, 
“Alicia, what are you about?” 

Alicia dropped the brooch upon 
the floor. “Why, Letty!” she ex- 
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claimed in aggrieved bewilderment. 
“What—what is the matter? How 
did I happen to be in here? I’ve 
been walking in my sleep—it must 
have been that strange drug you 
gave me this afternoon. I’ve been 
walking in my sleep.” 

“You must go back to bed,” said 
Letty, accepting this explanation 
without thought. “Come, let me 
take you back to bed, you are 
trembling with the cold; that silk 
kimono has no warmth. Come, 
Alicia dear, let me take you back 
to bed.” 

“No, no,” she protested ner- 
vously, “I’m wide awake now. I 
can go back by myself. I’m wide 
awake. I was dreaming, Letty, 
dreaming of wearing Miss Su- 
zanne’s brooch on my wedding day, 
and I came in here to—try it on. 
I was walking in my sleep. You 


know, Letty, you promised to let 

me wear it on my wedding day.” 
“Yes, I know.” : 
“And you'll go to bed yourself 


now, Letty dear. I really am not 
so helpless that I can’t find my 
way back to my own room. Please 
get back in bed, Letty. I seem to 
give you no end of trouble. Here’s 
the brooch, put it away and Ill 
go and sleep until breakfast time. 
I promise you, I won’t go walking 
again.” 

She waited with her hand on the 
brass knob until Letty obediently 
lay down and pulled up the covers, 
and then going out, she carefully 
closed the door after her. Letty 
rested among her pillows, but she 
could not coax herself to drowsi- 
ness again. Now that Alicia had 
left her, the full meaning of this 
secretive visitation overwhelmed 
her. During her four years in the 
hospital she had had some expe- 
_ Fience with sleepwalkers, and now 


that she had time for further re- 
flection, she was sure that Alicia 
had not been asleep. 

The big diamond in Miss Su- 
zanne’s brooch was a very valuable 
one. The old lady had told Letty 
that Arabella had gone to all the 
jewelers in Paris, trying to match 
the stone to have a pendant made, 
and that a well-known diamond 
merchant had exclaimed at its size 
and color and shape, and declared 
that no match could be found for 
it. Miss Suzanne had no desire to 
minimize her gift to the Markham 
generations. Now, as Letty lay 
with her eyes closed, trying to de- 
cide how she could meet Alicia 
later on and persuade her to listen 
to Don’s entreaties for an early 
marriage, she felt that all her un- 
kind intuitions about Alicia had 
been correct. Should Don be 
warned that Alicia was a thief? 

Poor Alicia! She had been 
brought up an untrained, irreli- 
gious little product of Aunt Co- 
rinne’s caprice. Once more Letty’s 
generous pity rushed to the 
younger girl’s defense. Aunt Co- 
rinne, protected by every luxury, 
was the real culprit. But even if 
Aunt Corinne was blameworthy, 
one piercing fact must be faced, 
since the fabrication of sleepwalk- 
ing had fallen away. Should Don 
be allowed to marry—a thief? All 
her past vague doubts of Alicia 
seemed petty and unreasonable 
compared with this incredible 
proof of her duplicity. 

With all her characteristic op- 
timism Letty could not banish the 
despairing sense of grief and un- 
certainty. What could she do? 
What should she do in this amaz- 
ing emergency? It was plain that 
she was too restless to remain in 
bed, and getting up for the second 
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time that morning, she went to 
the window to open the shutters, 
and she looked out on the glory 
of the sunrise. The mountains 
seemed to float from their founda- 
tions, riven by level lines of purple 
cloud; the valley was touched with 
golden light; but in the garden of 
Craggy Summit the gloom of night 
still lingered under the lowering 
pines. While Letty stood there, 
her attention was diverted from 
her painful thoughts, and she was 
roused to mystified alarm by see- 
ing the figure of a man, vaguely 
familiar, go through the rusted 
iron gate, that had not been closed 
in her recollection, and pass swiftly 
down the open roadway out of 
sight. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Miss SUZANNE’S REVELATION. 


Alicia did not come down to 
breakfast that morning, so Letty, 
reluctant for the first time to serve 
her guest, prepared a small tray, 
and taking it upstairs, she placed 
it on the table beside Alicia’s bed. 

“I have brought your coffee,” 
she said, and then, still uncertain 
of her own power of self-control, 
she left the room. For, in spite of 
her endless questionings, she had 
not been able to decide in her own 
mind what her attitude should be 
towards the heartbreaking episode 
of the early morning. She still 
clung to her habitual protective 
impulse to shield the younger girl. 
Was it right to ignore such trans- 
parent falsehood, or should she 
admonish Alicia, in secret, with 
loving kindness, and lead her to 
realize the enormity of her own 
debasement? 


Letty’s mobile face showed the 
signs of the past few hours of suf- 
fering, as she came down the 
winding steps; when she reached 
the level of the hall, she saw, to 
her amazement, Miss Suzanne and 
the Colonel drive up to the door in 
an ancient canopied phaéton. The 
Colonel himself was driving, but 
he had to wind the reins around 
his hands before he could bring 
the spirited pair of bays to stop 
before the moss-grown carriage 
step. 

“Where’s Miss Letty?” asked 
Miss Suzanne, as she descended, 
backwards, out of the low carriage 
with her eyes fixed, prudently, 
upon the skittish bays. “Don’t 
tell me she’s out, Mam’ Lize. I’ve 
risked my life getting here. Those 
horses ran away twice. It’s a mir- 
acle that we are not both lying 
dead by the roadside.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” fumed 
the Colonel. “You can’t tell me 
how to drive, Suzanne. I’m willing 
to listen to many of your opinions 
when I know you are wrong; but 
when you advise me how to handle 
horses—” 

“I’m sure I never said a word,” 
she interrupted. “I was quite 
speechless with fright. Good morn- 
ing, Letty; good morning, Edward. 
I hope you haven’t finished break- 
fast. We both need coffee—the 
strongest kind of coffee. I’m a 
nervous wreck.” 

“Where’s your car?” said Letty, 
taking the old lady into her strong 
young arms and kissing her affec- 
tionately. “I thought the Colonel 
had become an ardent convert.” 

“That’s the point,” answered 
Miss Suzanne, and her voice sank 
to a whisper. “That’s just the 
point. I must see you alone, Letty 
—alone. Let Churchill and your 














father go into the dining room and 
drink coffee. Churchill’s attention 
is always diverted by good coffee. 
And then take me somewhere out 
of sight and hearing. I must see 
you alone.” 

The old lady’s manner was so 
mysterious and her nerves seemed 
so unstrung that Letty uncon- 
sciously assumed the professional 
calm to which she had schooled 
herself in the sick room. She un- 
fastened Miss Suzanne’s. long 
fringed cape, while the Colonel and 
her father, arguing some political 
question of the county, passed into 
the dining room, and then she led 
her guest into the darkened par- 
lor, which had not yet been opened 
for the day. 

“Tll raise the windows and let 
in a little sunlight,” she said. 

“No, no,” Miss Suzanne objected. 
“IT need light but not sunlight. 
Come, sit down here on the sofa 
where we can face your dear 
grandmother’s portrait. I wish she 
were here to advise us. She had 
brains as well as beauty; I’m too 
quick-tempered to possess judg- 
ment. You asked me why I didn’t 
come in my car. I’ve discharged 
my chauffeur.” 

The announcement came as an 
anticlimax. Letty’s sense of humor 
was roused. 

“Why, is that a cataclysm?” she 
smiled. 

“Wait until you hear,” said Miss 
Suzanne, holding the girl’s hand 
tight in her claw-like fingers and 
drawing her down to a seat on the 
spindle-legged sofa beside her. “I 
knew I'd begin at the wrong end, 
but I’m not used to living through 
dime-novel plots, and this is a movie 
melodrama—or worse, I’m sure. 
You remember you telephoned me 
yesterday and told me about Don’s 
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engagement and I was upbraiding 
you through the telephone for per- 
mitting it. I wanted you to have 
him yourself. I’ve told you that a 
hundred times. A little manage- 
ment makes many marriages, and 
I didn’t see why such an empty- 
headed little thing as Alicia should 
walk off with a rich English lord 
right under your very nose. I 
know that eligible young husbands 
are hard to find. 

“Well, after I had finished talk- 
ing I went out on the side porch 
and there stood my chauffeur wait- 
ing for orders. And of course he 
must have heard every word I had 
said. I wasn’t much disturbed, 
because it seems to me that house 
servants always know everything 
anyhow, so I said, ‘The Colonel 
wishes you to meet him at the 
village station at four.’ Then I 
started down the steps with my 
garden basket and pruning shears, 
for I wanted to cut some of the 
dead wood from the rose bushes. 
He followed me and asked if he 
might not be of some help. i let 
him go with me as far as the 
sunken garden, and his manner 
was so polite and respectful that 
I made up my mind, then and 
there, that I would raise his wages 
if he was willing to do work about 
the grounds. While he clipped the 
rose bushes under my direction, I 
encouraged him to talk about him- 
self—I am always interested in 
people, you know. He told me 
that he had been in the army over- 
seas and that he had actually en- 
joyed being in France, because his 
own home was in Louisiana and he 
spoke French, which gave him a 
great advantage over the other men 
in his company. He told me a few 
other facts. His parents were both 
dead, so that he could not go to 
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college as he had hoped. He had 
accepted the position as chauffeur 
because he wanted outdoor living. 
He had been gassed, slightly, and 
he was afraid that one of his lungs 
was affected. I have to confess 
that I found him quite agreeable. 
I never can assume Arabella’s at- 
titude of superiority with white 
servants. I’ve been accustomed to 
negroes all my life, and I didn’t 
see why I shouldn’t treat that boy 
with friendliness after he had been 
fighting for me in France. 

“After some time he told me 
that you had been very kind to 
him and given him lunch here the 
other day; he praised Mam’ Lize’s 
crullers. Then the conversation 
naturally drifted to French cook- 
ing—Creole cooking—and before I 
knew it I found myself talking 
about your grandmother. The old 


are always drifting back, Letty, 
trying to relive their youth. Then 
it turned out that his grandfather 
had been manager of the Brébouf 
plantation, though the Mississippi 
had washed the best part of it 


away. That seemed to establish 
further friendliness, and then he 
began to ask a few questions. He 
asked your name and I didn’t see 
any reason why I should not tell 
him the name of one who had 
given him such an excellent lunch; 
then he asked Don’s name; and 
then he said, “There is another 
young lady in the house who 
seemed quite ill when we passed 
her on the road.’ ‘Yes,’ I said, 
‘she’s a French girl who visited 
here very often when she was a 
child.’ 

“I really have forgotten how 
much I told him. I suppose I 
talked too much. Nobody knows 
better than you do, Letty, what a 
garrulous old fool I am. I noticed 
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that he listened very attentively, 
and then he said slowly—you can’t 
guess what he said, Letty—I was 
stunned for the moment—pos- 
itively stunned. Theatrical man- 
agers may make their actors go 
ranting round the stage in tragic 
situations, but here was that young 
man, pale, perhaps, but perfectly 
calm, standing in my own garden 
with an unromantic pair of rusty 
shears in his hand and a lot of 
dead rose vines round his feet, say- 
ing—well, you couldn’t guess in a 
thousand years, Letty—I can never 
forget it—every detail is burned 
into my brain. He took off his 
cap, wiped his forehead with one 
of those khaki-colored handker- 
chiefs, that never look quite clean, 
and he said, ‘If her name is Alicia 
Calloux, she is my—wife.’” 

Letty’s hand tightened convul- 
sively on Miss Suzanne’s. “Oh, 
that could not be,” she protested. 
“Alicia’s husband is dead. She 
told me that he is dead.” 

“That’s just it,” said Miss Su- 
zanne skeptically. “Alicia said 
that her husband is dead. Alicia 
did not tell the truth. Why, the 
boy had a little ring that Alicia 
used to wear. - I remembered it per- 
fectly. Corinne gave it to her one 
year to comfort her when she 
dropped her for a whole season 
on you. Then he had some letters; 
I know Alicia’s scrawling hand- 
writing. Why, the whole thing is 
as clear as sunlight. Alicia saw 
him yesterday, and she was sick 
with fright.” 

Letty’s head sank down on Miss 
Suzanne’s shoulder. It was her 
turn to cling to the older woman 
for support. 

“Oh, it can’t be true; it can’t be 
true,” she cried. 

“Of course it’s true,” and there 
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was a note of unmistakable satis- 
faction in the old lady’s tone. 
“This will put an end to Don’s 
romance, and I am glad of it. 
Perhaps he will come to his senses 
at last.” 

“But he loves her, Miss Suzanne; 
he loves her.” 

“She’s deceived him shamefully.” 

“Oh, I don’t think she could 
have known that her husband was 
alive. I’m sure that she heard he 
was dead.” 

“Well, perhaps,” the old lady 
reluctantly agreed; “but [’m just 
spiteful enough to doubt her. Don’t 
cry, Letty; I’ve made a fool of 
myself. Try to keep your head. 
You’ve got to think for both of us, 
for I’ve been just an impulsive old 
fool. I flew into a rage at that 
young man, and I told him to 


leave my employ at once.” 


“But, Miss Suzanne, why did he 
tell you all this? If he had never 
made any effort to return to Alicia, 
why did he claim her now?” 

“Only God knows,” said the old 
lady reverently. “I suppose he 
wants her. Leaving her in France 
in squalor and poverty was one 
thing, and finding her in America 
living in an ancestral mansion, 
driving around in high-powered 
cars and on the brink of making 
a brilliant marriage is another. It 
may be the old story of the dog 
in the manger. Don’t ask me at 
my time of life to fathom the 
minds of men.” 

“But I can’t see—” began Letty 
again. 

“Of course you can’t see. We've 
all tried to live as _ respectable 
Christians, and of course we don’t 
understand why the Lord allows 
so many irresponsible people to 
roam around the world bringing 
trouble on the innocent. That’s 
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one of the greatest problems in 
life, and you can’t expect me to 
answer it. But I believe the young 
man did offer some sort of an 
excuse while I was in the midst 
of my tirade. I believe that he ex- 
plained that after the armistice he 
had nothing, not even a job, and 
that he couldn’t provide a home 
for Alicia. But I was in such a 
temper that I wouldn’t listen; I 
kept telling him to go—that I 
never wanted to see him again. 
And now that he has disappeared, 
we shall never know the truth.” 

“But we know one truth,” said 
Letty despairingly. “We know one 
truth, and who will tell Don—oh! 
who will tell Don?” 

“I will,” said the old lady, get- 
ting up from the creaking sofa 
with heroic determination. “Ill 
tell him. I won’t leave all the un- 
pleasant things in life for you to 
do—TI’ll tell him this instant.” 

She had heard Don’s laughing 
voice in the hall and, unmindful 
of Letty’s detaining hand, she hur- 
ried to the door; swinging it wide 
open, she confronted both Alicia 
and Don standing under the arch- 
way that led to the library. He 
was helping Alicia into one of his 
own voluminous dust coats; the 
shining new car stood before the 
old portico; and Zeke was putting 
a carefully packed lunch basket 
on the back seat. The two young 
people were making ready for a 
picnic in the mountains, when they 
were halted by Miss Suzanne’s un- 
expected appearance. 

“Alicia,” she commanded, and 
in the intensity of her feeling her 
voice sounded shrill and unnatural, 
“you must tell Don the truth this 
instant. Do you hear? You must 
tell him the truth. This affair has 
gone too far already.” 
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Don turned in astonishment. 
Miss Suzanne’s tall slim figure 
stood out against the dim back- 
ground of the faintly lighted room, 
her wrinkled face was startling in 
its pallor, she was trembling with 
excitement, and Don’s first thought 
was that her long illness had 
brought on some form of mental 
collapse. He had grown fond of 
the old lady in all these years, and 
now he hastened to her side, 
alarmed by her rude challenge to 
Alicia. 

“Why, Miss Suzanne,” he said 
soothingly, putting his arm around 
her. “Now, now, Miss Suzanne, 
nothing has gone too far; every- 
thing is all right.” 

“Nothing is right,” cried the old 
lady, stung to indignant speech by 
his assumption of her helplessness. 
“Don’t talk to me as if I had taken 
leave of my senses, Don. I never 
was more alert in my life. Ask 
Alicia if she hasn’t one living hus- 
band. Ask her, I say.” 

Alicia, white and terror-stricken, 
had cowered into a corner like 
some pitiful, desperate animal at 
bay. “He left me,” she cried de- 
fensively. “He left me in France 
to starve. He never would have 
come back. He never would have 
told if I could have paid him to go 
away. I can get a divorce. Oh, I 
know I can get a divorce. He de- 
serted me. I have every reason to 
get a divorce. How could I know 
that he would ever come back? 
How could I know? How could I 
know?” 

She sank down upon the floor as 
if she had no strength to battle 
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further, a shapeless little heap in 
the enveloping linen dust coat. 
Don caught her inert body in his 
arms and called to Letty for help. 
The tense look of suffering in his 
eyes, as he glanced reproachfully 
at Miss Suzanne, hurt her far 
worse than Alicia’s maddened out- 
burst. 

Letty came quickly from the 
darkened parlor. Alicia lay upon 
the old red velvet sofa, her beau- 
tiful upturned face as _ colorless 
and waxen as if she were dead. 
Miss Suzanne for a protracted mo- 
ment experienced the remorse of a 
murderer; she felt nervously for 
the girl’s pulse, while Letty and 
Don administered restoratives; and 
when she saw Alicia’s eyelids 
dreamily open, she breathed an 
audible sigh of relief and she fled 
to the dining room to recover her- 
self. 

Later, when she came out on the 
porch, she found Don leaning dis- 
consolately against one of the ivy- 
covered pillars, a look of dumb 
misery in his expressive boyish 
eyes. Don met her with a ques- 
tion: F 

“Can—can you tell me where 
this man has gone?” 

And Miss Suzanne, in sorrowful 
affection, had clasped both his 
hands and, deprived for the mo- 
ment of all the courage of her 
past indignation, she answered 
brokenly: 

“I do not know. Oh, Don, for 
your father’s sake and Letty’s, 
don’t—don’t do anything rash. I 
had to tell the truth, Don; I had to 
tell, since Alicia would not.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 














The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FaituH. It is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN JAPAN. 


HE awful catastrophe which 

has befallen Japan has nat- 
urally turned the eyes of the whole 
world towards the Land of the Ris- 
ing Sun. It is with special interest 
that we recall on this occasion the 
various fortunes of the Church in 
that country, as set forth in this 
brief historical sketch supplied by 
the Right Rev. Mgr. Freri, General 
Director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

The establishment of the Cath- 
olic Faith in Japan is the most 
startling history in the annals of 
the apostolate. The existence of the 
Empire of Nippon was made known 
to the Western world in 1295 by 
Marco Polo, but it was only visited 
by Europeans two hundred and 
fifty years later. In 1547 a Portu- 
guese, returning from the islands, 
received some shipwrecked Japa- 
nese on board his vessel and 
brought them to Goa (India), where 
they became acquainted with St. 
Francis Xavier, who baptized them 
and who was induced by them to 
set out for Japan, where he arrived 
with some companions in 1549. 


After preaching the Gospel for over 
two years, St. Francis, thinking the 
Church securely founded, left Japan 
for China, which, however, he was 
not destined to reach, dying in 
sight of the Promised Land in 1552. 

From that time on, and for a 
period of about sixty years, the 
companions of St. Francis, who had 
been reénforced by Franciscans, Do- 
minicans, and Augustinians, made 
wonderful progress, despite some 
short periods of persecution, in or- 
ganizing the Church throughout 
the empire, and it is claimed that 
in 1614 there were about one million 
five hundred thousand Christians. 

In that year, however, an edict 
to extirpate Christianity from the 
empire was issued by the Shogun, 
and then began one of the most 
terrible persecutions in the history 
of the Catholic Church. It has been 
reckoned that 280,000 Japanese 
were put to death for their faith, 
together with two hundred mission- 
aries and eight hundred catechists. 
In 1644 Catholicity was considered 
to be extinct in Japan. 

More than two centuries were to 
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elapse before a Christian could en- 
ter Japan. In 1844 Father Forcade 
of the Paris Foreign Missions So- 
ciety was allowed to land and stay, 
but not to preach. A few years 
later religious liberty was granted 
to foreigners but not to natives. In 
consequence a church was erected 
at Nagasaki in honor of the Twenty- 
six Martyrs canonized in 1862 by 
Pope Pius IX. The opening of this 
church led to the discovery that in 
that district several thousands of 
Japanese had retained the Chris- 
tian faith for two hundred years 
without priests or the sacraments. 
The secret leaked out and gave oc- 
casion to an edict of persecution 
by the Shogun. From 1868 to 1872, 
6,000 Christians were deported and 
2,000 died in prison. 

It was only in 1873 that the laws 
against Christianity were abolished 


and religious liberty granted. In 
1891 Pope Leo XIII. established the 
Catholic hierarchy in Japan, viz., 
the Archdiocese of Tokyo with the 
three suffragan sees of Nagasaki, 


Osaka, and Hakodate. Since then 
at various intervals three Prefec- 
tures Apostolic, Shikoku, Sapporo, 
and Niigata, and one mission, Hiro- 
shima, have been established, and 
intrusted to Dominicans, Fathers 
of the Divine Word, and Jesuits. 

The progress of the Catholic 
Church in Japan is, indeed, slow. 
In 1870 we find 10,000 Catholics; 
in 1891, 44,000; and from the lat- 
est statistics there are at present in 
Japan proper, 164 missionary 
priests, 41 native priests, and 78,507 
Catholics out of a total population 
of 61,393,087. 

In the Tokyo archdiocese are the 
Archbishop, the Most Rev. J. P. 
Rey, P.F.M., twenty-five priests of 
the Paris Foreign Missions Society, 
nine Jesuit Fathers, four priests 
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of the Brothers of Mary, and four 
native priests. Forty Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart conducted five schools 
in Tokyo with a total of 600 pupils, 
of whom only 24 were Christians. 
Fifty-four Ladies of St. Maur con- 
ducted in Tokyo three schools with 
1,240 pupils, including 28 Chris- 
tians; in Yokohama they had four 
schools with 700 pupils, of whom 
142 were Christians, also an or- 
phanage and a dispensary. In 
Shizuoku the same nuns had two 
schools with 645 pupils and 14 
Christians. Twenty-two Sisters of 
St. Paul de Chartres had, besides an 
orphanage and a dispensary, two 
schools in Tokyo with 800 pupils 
and 40 Christians. The Catholics 
in the Archdiocese of Tokyo num- 
bered 10,500 out of a total popula- 
tion of 17,160,335. 

From the foregoing statistics it 
will be seen that the progress of 
the Church is slow in Japan. There 
are a number of causes for that 
relative sterility of the work of our 
missionaries. The main ones are 
an exaggerated nationalism, the 
propaganda of irreligious American 
and European science, the division 
of the Protestant sects, which reacts 
against Christianity in general, and 
the ever growing materialism and 
mammonism. All those causes 
work in common against the 
Church, which is represented to the 
people as contrary to the welfare of 
the Japanese State and family life. 

According to the latest news the 
missions lost in the earthquake two 
priests and ten nuns, Ladies of St. 
Maur, in Yokohama, and one nun 
in Tokyo. All the Catholic estab- 
lishments of Yokohama and four 
parishes of Tokyo have been de- 
stroyed. No further news has been 
available up to the present. 

The Almighty has permitted a 
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direful calamity to befall Japan, 
which has now to extend an appeal- 
ing hand to outsiders. May the char- 
ity of Christian peoples in answer to 
that appeal open the eyes of the 
Japanese and cause them to recog- 
nize the spirit of the one true God. 
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Alms for the rebuilding of the 
Tokyo mission may be sent to the 
National Offices of the Propagation 
of the Faith, 343 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., Right Rev. 
Mgr. Joseph Freri, P.A., General 
Director. 


-_ 





THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO. 


HE history of the Catholic Uni- 

versity of Tokyo begins in 
1905, when Cardinal O’Connell, 
then Bishop of Portland, Maine, re- 
turned from Japan to Rome to re- 
port on his mision as Special Envoy 
from the Holy See to the Mikado. 
Among the recommendations he 
made at that time was the creation 
of a college for higher studies in 
Japan. Pope Pius X. accepted the 
suggestion, and in course of time 
two Jesuits were sent to Japan to 
prepare the way. They were Fa- 
thers Rockliff and Dahlmann, and 
at Shanghai they were joined by 
Father Boucher, a veteran mission- 
ary in China. They arrived in Japan 
in September, 1908, and were 
warmly received in Tokyo by the 
Archbishop, who lent them a house, 
until they could procure quarters 
of their own. Among their first re- 
membrances of Japan was the visit 
of the American fleet, then on its 
historic voyage around the world, 
and their first experiences were a 
first-class typhoon just before land- 
ing, and, soon after landing, several 
earthquakes, which they learned to 
their dismay to be as frequent on 
the average as three a day. 

These three pioneers were sent to 
prepare the way. For the first three 
years they did little else. They met 
high Japanese officials, they gave 
missions to the Catholics, they in- 
structed a few private students, and 


they studied Japanese. They also 
wrote urgently for money. They 
quickly saw it was useless to begin 
on a mean scale. They must start 
big, to make any impression at all. 
The Protestant institutions would 
overwhelm them by mere size. In 
1910 the pioneers were joined by 
two others, and in 1911 by two 
more, among them Father Victor 
Gettelman, the well-known Amer- 
ican sociologist. In 1910 Father 
Hoffmann had succeeded Father 
Rockliff as Superior, a position he 
has held ever since. 

Then at last, in 1911, came the 
great day long prayed for. The 
Japanese Government gave official 
permission to open their college. A 
special cabinet meeting had been 
held to consider the matter, and 
Father Bernard Vaughan, then in 
Japan on his famous lecture tour, 
was believed to have been instru- 
mental in removing official hesita- 
tion. In 1912 a property of three 
acres was bought in the district of 
Kojimachi in the center of the city, 
in the old walled city of Yeddo. 
There were two houses on the plot 
and a fine garden. Here, on April 
22, 1913—the school year begins in 
April in Japan—they opened their 
university. Jochi Daigaku was its 
name—“College of Wisdom”—but 
“Daigaku” is an official title from 
the Government, signifying “College 
of Higher Studies” or “University.” 
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The first registration was twenty, of 
whom fifteen finished that first term. 
In the following September ground 
was broken for the new building, 
an attractive brick structure, to 
hold ultimately 500 students. 

The aim of the university was 
twofold: to build up a group of in- 
tellectual leaders, both lay and cler- 
ical, among the Catholics of Japan, 
and to represent the Catholic 
Church before the educated public 
as a learned and progressive body. 
The difficulties were, of course, 
great. Japanese officials were po- 
lite but not enthusiastic. The 
Government held a_ practical 
monopoly of all education leading 
to official positions, and the com- 
petition in other lines was great; 
Tokyo is a city of colleges, public 
and private. The number of Cath- 
olics was small, and there were the 
vast unmoved millions of unen- 
lightened pagans standing off, in- 
different, if not hostile. 

Little by little, however, reputa- 
tion grew, and with it came in- 
fluence. When, in 1914, Father 
Mark McNeal was sent from George- 
town to Japan, he found sixty stu- 
dents and eight Fathers, German, 
Swiss, French, Alsatian, Japanese, 
and American. Five years later 
there were 120 students and, besides 
the nine Jesuits, twenty lay Japa- 
nese professors, all men of high 
standing and reputation in Tokyo. 
Prejudice was gradually broken 
down, and the Catholic Church re- 
spected for learning. In 1914 two 
Fathers were named Professors of 
German Literature in the Imperial 
University, and in 1918 Father Mc- 
Neal himself was appointed Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, to suc- 
ceed Professor Playfair. Father Mc- 
Neal was the first American since 
Lafcadio Hearn to hold the position. 
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To the Catholic University the 
years of the war brought great prog- 
ress in the scholastic field and great 
hardships in other ways, for the 
steady flow of money from char- 
itable European Catholics was 
checked. Many converts were 
made, however, and the Govern- 
ment showed increasing confidence 
by employing Jesuits in its own 
civil and military institutions, by 
permitting its officials to lecture in 
the Catholic institution, and by em- 
ploying the university’s graduates 
in positions of trust. Thus the 
orginal plan of forming educated 
leaders of Catholic Japan was find- 
ing fruit. High officials, at first 
hostile, ended by sending their sons 
to the Jesuits, while the leading cor- 
porations rated the Catholic Univer- 
sity on a par with the Imperial 
Universities. 

But in 1919 a serious blow struck 
the young university. The Depart- 
ment of Education passed a decree 
obliging institutions with the title 
of “Daigaku” to have $250,000 on 
deposit in a bank. Even while pass- 
ing such a law, the Government was 
anxious to preserve the Catholic 
University, and Father McNeal was 
relieved of his duties at the Im- 
perial University and came to the 
States to beg the money needed 
from good-hearted Catholics. He 
spent almost two years here, and 
when he went back was full of 
gratitude to those who had helped 
him. When the earthquake came, 
the university was still doing its 
good work of making Japanese 
Catholic leaders. No official word 
has been received since the earth- 
quake, but it has been reported in 
the newspapers that the Catholic 
University was shaken to the 
ground. 

Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 
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Why CHRISTIANITY PREVAILED. 


“THE deathbed of Paganism was 
surrounded by doctors.... But 
these doctors had no knowledge of 
the patient’s natural constitution; 
their medicines, prescribed with the 
best intentions, were in truth poi- 
sons and only hastened the inev- 
itable end. Nor had the unfor- 
tunate doctors. the consolation of 
being heirs. Parasites that they 
were, they perished with the patron 
on whose substance they had fed, 
and Christianity, their despised 
rival, came into sole possession. 

“Yet Neo-Platonism, for all we 
can see, responded as well as Chris- 
tianity to the needs of the time, and 
had besides great external advan- 
tages in its alliance with tradition, 
with civil power, and with philos- 
ophy. If the demands of the age 
were for a revealed religion and 
an ascetic morality, Neo-Platonism 
could satisfy them to the full. Why, 
then, should the Hellenic world 
have broken with the creations of 
its own genius, so plastic, eloquent, 
and full of resource, to run after 
foreign gods and new doctrines that 
must naturally have been stum- 
bling-blocks to its prejudices, and 
foolishness to its intelligence? . . . 

“. .. the fact remains .. . that 
after three or four centuries of con- 
fused struggles, an_ institution 
emerged which called itself the 
Catholic Church. This church, 


possessed of a recognized hierarchy 
and a recognized dogma, tri- 
umphed, both over the ancient re- 
ligion, which it called Paganism, 
and over its many collateral rivals, 





which it called heresies. Why did 
it triumph?... 

“, . . What overcame the world, 
because it was what the world de- 
sired, was not a moral reform—for 
that was preached by every sect; 
not an ascetic regimen—for that 
was practised by heathen gymnos- 
ophists and Pagan philosophers; 
not brotherly love within the 
Church—for the Jews had and 
have that at least in equal measure; 
but what overcame the world was 
what St. Paul said he would always 
preach: Christ and him crucified. 
Therein was a new poetry, a new 
ideal, a new God. Therein was the 
transcript of the real experience of 
humanity, as men found it in their 
inmost souls and as they were 
dimly aware of it in universal his- 
tory.... 

“If the importunity of affairs. or 
of ill-subdued passions disturbed 
that dream, they could still return 
to it at leisure in the solitude of 
some shrine or under the spell of 
some canticle or of some sacra- 
mental image; and meantime they 
could keep their faith in reserve as 
their secret and their resource... . 
Thus the redemption was actually 
accomplished and the soul was 
lifted above the conditions of this 
life, so that death itself could bring 
but a slight and unessential change 


of environment.” 
—Gerorce SANTAYANA, Poetry and Religion 
(New York, 1918), pp. 76 ff. 
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CONTEMPLATION. 


“SOCRATES . . . was sitting on his 
couch in the prison; at times he 
rubbed his leg that had been chafed 
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by the fetters, and at times he 
stroked the head of his well-beloved 
disciple, Phzedo, and in his talk he 
said: ‘Shall we assume that there 
are two kinds of things, one that 
can be seen, and the other without 
material form, and that that which 
has no material form is always the 
same and that which can be seen 
always changing; and that we are 
made up of body and soul and the 
body resembles rather that which 
is visible, while the soul resembles 
rather that which has no material 
form? Well, then, we have been 
saying for a long time that when 
the soul makes use of the body to 
investigate anything, by means of 
sight or hearing or any other of the 
senses,—for to investigate by means 
of the senses signifies by means of 
the body,—then she is dragged by 
the body into the region of things 
that are never stable, and wanders 
about and gets confused and dizzy, 
as if she were drunk, because she 
associates with these unstable 
things. But when the soul, of her- 
self, alone, ponders and reflects, 
then she passes into a region of 
purity, eternity, immortality, and 
unchangeableness, and, since she 
too is of such nature that she is at 
home there, she abides there (when 
she is alone by herself and not hin- 
dered) and she rests from her wan- 
dering, and with that which never 
changes she remains unchanging, 
because she has laid hold of the 
eternal things. And this condition 
of the soul is called wisdom.’ ” 


—Henry Dwicut Sepewicx, Pro Vita Monas- 
tica (Boston, 1923), pp. 20, 21, quoting Plato’s 
Phaedo. 
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MAN AND APE. 





“Let us see the facts that have to 
be explained. Here is a man-like 
ape. He is, as far as history is con- 
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cerned, an older being than man; 

.. and has had, therefore, the 
greater opportunities ...to de- 
velop the resources that are in him 
and achieve his man-like apehood. 
But how stands the case? He stands 
to-day precisely where his most 
ancient ancestor stood; he cracks 
his nuts and feeds himself in the 
ancestral manner; he practices the 
old arboreal architecture; he lives 
in the old home in the old way, 
swings himself from tree to tree by 
the same organ and with the same 
dexterity; he emits sounds of alarm 
or ferocity or affection, cries of de- 
fiance or of solicitation, which men 
may try to imitate but can only 
understand by ceasing as much as 
possible to be men and becoming 
apes. In a word, he began as a 
brute and a brute he remains. 

“But what of man? He may have 
begun by dwelling in caves and 
holes of the earth, but he has not 
continued to dwell there. He has 
built for himself the hut and the 
wigwam; he has designed and 
erected the stately pleasure-house; 
he has reared the palace and has 
embosomed it in beauty; he has 
dreamed of temples for his gods 
and cathedrals for worship, and he 
has realized these in stones which 
seem even more lordly than his 
dreams. His earliest essays in art 
may have been rude pictures on the 
walls of his cave. ... But he has 
not stayed at the stage where he 
first used tools; on the contrary, he 
has disciplined and trained himself 
in art until there has arisen under 
his chisel the shape of a man so 
passing fair that it seemed to need 
only speech to be the man it 
seemed, or an image of his deity so 
sublime, so godlike and august, that 
men who have looked upon it have 
said, ‘Lo! we have beheld God face 
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to face’; or he has trained himself 
so to mix his colours and so to 
handle his brush as to make flowers 
bloom and landscapes to unfold 
their beauty on canvas, until men 
have seen through his eyes and 
from the work of his hands more 
in Nature than they had ever dis- 
covered for themselves. 

“Man’s social life may have be- 
gun in a state of savage war... . 
But out of that savage state he 
slowly and painfully emerged into 
social and political order. ... He 
has created great empires that have 
lived through centuries, developed 
civilization, broadened culture, and 
made history. 

“Then his speech may have be- 
gun in rude cries, mere interjec- 
tions... but he, by-and-by, learned 
to weave words into language .. . 
and language into tales. ... From 
his rude tales have come great liter- 
atures: the epic, with its heroes and 
its battles, its march of armies or 
its wandering sages, its pictures of 
grand shapes that have been or of 
terrible fates yet to be; the lyric, 
with its cry of love, man yearning 
after woman, woman after man, 
and both after God; the tragedy, 
with its tales of will in conflict 
with destiny, of character at war 
with circumstance. And this liter- 
ature he has made thousandfold, 
mysterious, immortal, in many 
tongues and in many times. 

“He may have started on his new 
career as a being with a capacity 
for religion, one who feared powers 
invisible impersonated in a blasted 
tree, a rude stone, a whitened bone, 
or a running stream, but he has not 
stood fixed in that rude faith; ... 
he has come to think of a God ma- 
jestic, sole, holy, ineffable, who in- 
habiteth eternity; to think of man 
as one who looks before and after, 
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and who follows his thought into 
the eternity towards which it has 
ever aspired. Man has been a won- 
derful creator, and his creations 
have only just begun. No day 
dawns that does not see some new 
wonder added to the wondrous his- 
tory of the race; the century which 
has just ended being for invention, 
for discovery, for its marvellous en- 
largement of knowledge and in- 
creased sovereignty over Nature, the 
most extraordinary of all the 
crowded and glorious centuries of 
his existence. 

“. . . When their respective his- 
tories are viewed together and hon- 
estly compared, is it true that man 
is in faculty as in structure one 
with the brutes? Must it not rather 
be affirmed that man starts with 
some endowment which the brute 
has not? . . . We must have mind 
before the history of man becomes 
possible or capable of intellectual 
realization. But if it be mind that 
constitutes the differentiation of 
man from brute, then to imagine 
that the distance between them is 
reduced by the discovery of similar- 
ities in their organic structure, is a 
mere irrelevance of thought.” 


—ANDREW MARTIN Farmsarnn, The Philos- 
ophy of the Christian Religion (New York, 
1902), pp. 42-45. 
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THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN. 





“THE greatest victory, however, 
which the spirit of Christianity 
achieves is obtained when it per- 
meates the mind of the statesman. 
. .. The statesman of the divine 
commonwealth is contained, by im- 
plication, in those descriptions of 
Christian worthiness which Paul 
loves to draw. To win assent by 
patient and persistent vindication 
of the truth, to wait for neither 
honor nor reward; to use power 
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wisely, never desiring it and never 
wasting it, to bear misconstruction 
patiently, and to learn vigilance and 
forbearance from the bitterness of 
hostile criticism, to outlive calumny 
by perfect simplicity and candor, 
to administer affairs justly, and to 
cherish every force by which social 
morality and mutual good-will may 
be strengthened and made perma- 
nent, to make no compromise be- 
tween ambition and honor, to be 
unmoved and just amid the din of 
rival sects and clashing interests, 
to defer not for an instant to the 
selfish clamor of a factious mob, 
whether the mob be one of grandees 
or peasants, or partisans or oppo- 
nents, to withstand the subtlest of 
all temptations, the gratification of 
a sordid patriotism, the flattery of 
a selfish nationality, to be prudent, 
incorruptible, alert—these are some 
of the qualities of a Christian 
statesman. A few men have been 
such examples, and they have been 
the apostles of a Divine wisdom, 
have left ineffaceable traces on the 
history of mankind, have brought 
back on the scarred and distorted 
visage of humanity some features 
to the likeness of God.” 


—Paul of Tarsus: An Inquiry into the Times 
and the Gospel of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
by a Graduate (Boston, 1872), pp. 348, 349. 


- 
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PROTESTANTISM AND NATIONALISM. 


“WE Protestants ought to feel a 
special responsibility for this na- 
tionalism that so takes the place of 
God. In medieval and Catholic 


Europe folk did not so think of na- 
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tionalism. Folk in medieval Eur- 
ope were taught that their highest 
obligation was to God or, as they 
would have phrased it, to the 
Church; that the Church could at 
any time dispense them from any 
obligation to king or nation; that 
the Church could even make the 
king, the symbol of the nation, 
stand three days in the snow out- 
side the Pope’s door at Canossa. 
Every boy and girl in medieval Eur- 
ope was taught that his first duty 
was spiritual and that no national- 
ity nor patriotism could compare 
with that. Then we Protestants be- 
gan our battle for spiritual liberty 
against the tyranny of Rome, and 
as one of the most potent agencies 
in the winning of our battle we 
helped to develop the spirit of na- 
tionality. In place of the Holy 
Roman Church we put state 
churches. In place of devotion to 
the Vatican we were tempted to put 
devotion to the nation. Luther did 
more than write spiritual treatises; 
he sent out ringing, patriotic ap- 
peals to the German nobility against 
Rome. It is not an accident that 
absolute nationalism came to its 
climacteric in Germany where 
Protestantism began. For Protes- 
tantism, without ever intending it, 
as an unexpected by-product of its 
fight for spiritual liberty, helped to 
break up western Europe into na- 
tions, where nationalism absorbed 
the loyalty of the people. And now 
that little tiger cub we helped to 
rear has become a great beast and 


its roaring shakes the earth.” 
—H. E. Fospicx, Christianity and Progress 
(New York, 1922), p. 181. 


























THE BirtH RATE IN FRANCE, 


“BETWEEN 1860 and 1870 the per- 
centage of births compared with the 
number of marriages per annum 
was 3.33, that is, a million births 
for 300,000 marriages. 

“In 1913, the last year before the 
war, the number of marriages was 
still 300,000 per annum, but the 
number of births was not more than 
746,000, that is, only 2.48 per mar- 
riage recorded. In 1920, there were 
registered 624,000 marriages, an ex- 
ceptional number, due to the unions 
contracted after demobilization, 
and there were only 834,000 births. 
If we compare these 834,000 births, 
not even with the marriages of 
1920, but with the 500,000 mar- 
riages of 1919, we find that the num- 
ber of births compared with the 
number of marriages is only 1.66. 

“These figures indicate the fright- 
ful decrease in fecundity of French 
marriages. Jt is only half what it 
was fifty years ago. 

“The reason is unfortunately, 
very simple. People still marry but 
they will not have children! ... 

“After the political changes ef- 
fected by March 6, 1922, the total 
number of the population rose to 
39,209,766 inhabitants. In 1911 it 
had been estimated at 39,604,992. 
But the 39,209,766 inhabitants es- 
timated in 1922 include 1,709,749 
in Alsace and Lorraine. The pop- 
ulation of the 87 departments (ex- 
cluding Alsace and Lorraine) is 
now 37,500,017, which is 2,104,975 
lower than in 1911. This decrease 
is due, for the greater part, it must 
be said, to the losses sustained dur- 
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ing the war, as well as to the lower- 
ing of the birth rate consequent 
upon those losses, and also, in a 
certain degree, to serious epidemics 
of grippe in some departments. 

“The first statistics concerning 
the change in population for 1922, 
which have been published by 18 
departments, indicate that from 
January ist to March 3lst, 16 of 
them have had more deaths than 
births. Only 2, instead of 14 as in 
1921, have had more births than 
deaths. 

“If we consider that the first 
three months of the year are always 
those in which the greatest number 
of births is recorded, and that our 
birth rate is for the moment favored 
by the exceptional increase in mar- 
riages in 1919 and 1920, it is easy 
to foresee that the number of our 
deaths will not fail to surpass the 
number of births. Each year by 
200,000 at least. 

“And now, would you know how 
many families there are in France? 
More than eight million. Would 
you know the number of families 
that are childless? Half of eight 
million—exactly 4,086,000. Would 
you know, finally, how many have 
6 children or more? 53,000. (We 
say fifty-three thousand!) 

“General Maitrot, who, together 
with the illustrious and lamented 
Albert de Mun, conducted in the 
Echo de Paris a crusade in favor 
of the three year military service, 
has undertaken in the same journal 
another crusade on the crisis of the 
birth rate, under the impressive 
title, “The Great Pity of the Cradles 
of France.’ ... 
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“We do not disguise the fact that 
in the midst of a society, eager for 
pleasure, and half paganized, we 
have no less a task to perform than 
the rebuilding of the mental atti- 
tude of the people, and that our 
voice is very weak. May Heaven 
hear our cry of alarm, patriotic as 
well as religious, added to that of 
so many others of our fellow citi- 
zens, more eloquent if not more 


thoroughly convinced than we.” 
—Féneton Ginon, in Revue Apologétique 
(Paris), July 1, 1923. 


-—— 
SS 





“It Serves GERMANY RIGHT?” 


“THERE are those who are un- 
christian enough to think, or at 
least to say, ‘Serve Germany right,’ 
and to accuse of pro-Germanism 
those who pity these victims of 
continued warfare. In these mat- 
ters the Catholic is safe in following 
the lead of the Pope who exhorts all 
to shed narrow nationalistic views 
and consider the good of humanity, 
which is peace and reconciliation. 
We venture to think that the 
French prelate who said the other 
day, “L’Ennemie n’a pas assez res- 
senti le poids de la défaite,’ was 
mistaken as to fact, and still more 
as to principle, when he added, 
‘Toutes choses ont dd étre ramenées 
& la mesure de l’intérét national, 
et le devoir de Catholiques, comme 
des autres citoyens, a di prendre 
pour mot d’ordre “France d’abord” 
et aprés, s’il se peut, la paix du 
monde.’ * It is true that the speaker 
in a later passage denounced racial 
hatred, exaggerated patriotism and 
the pessimism that derides all ef- 
forts to abolish war, but the mot 
d’ordre which he gives as the duty 
of French Catholics is difficult to 


1 Speech of Mgr. Julien, Bishop of Arras, 
printed in Les Amitiés Catholiques Francaises, 
March 15, 1923. 
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reconcile with true Catholicism. 
‘Every true Catholic,’ said Dean 
Inge the other day, meaning to be 
denunciatory, ‘is only conditionally 
a patriot.’ And for once he was 
right in his estimate of Catholicism. 
Patriotism, which does not ac- 
knowledge the limits and checks of 
God’s law and of Christian charity, 
is no virtue for a Catholic, nor in- 
deed, for any conscientious man. 
National interests which disturb 
the peace of the world are not 
really national interests, for uni- 
versal peace and good will are of 
greater worth than any sectional 
advantage. And it is not only for 
the common interest of the world 
at large, but also for the particular 
interest of France, as all will ac- 
knowledge who can see even a few 
generations ahead, that two such 
nations as France and Germany 
should be friends.” 
—The Month (London), May, 1923. 


ip 
> 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 


“We spoke on a previous occasion 
of the published plans of the pres- 
ent Government to restore the 
teaching of the Catholic religion in 


the primary public schools; we 
spoke also of the nature of this 
teaching, to which, as we explained, 
all the regulations of the Govern- 
ment, as well as the published plans, 
must conform. We said that there 
can be no Catholic doctrine, no 
Catholic teaching, independently of 
the Church, to which Jesus Christ 
gave supreme and exclusive author- 
ity to safeguard and to teach such 
doctrine. It is for that reason that 
programs, textbooks, and teachers, 
for instruction of this kind, must 
be approved and directed by the 
Church. 
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“This principle was happily ex- 
pressed in one of the resolutions 
adopted at a meeting called by the 
Central Council of the Azione Catio- 
lica Italiana. The resolution was 
that ‘religious instruction be given 
in the elementary schools according 
to those forms and guarantees 
which the ecclesiastical authorities 
shall judge most fitting.’ 

“So far as we can judge from 
statements of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, published in the 
newspapers and not contradicted, 
the highest school authorities of the 
State are apparently fully aware of 
the undeniable necessity of this 
principle and honestly disposed to 
observe it. It could not be other- 
wise; for it is not to be supposed 
for a moment that the Minister, 
whatever his philosophical opinions 
may be, has any intention of de- 
ceiving the families of Italy when 
he says that the religious instruc- 
tion will be Catholic instruction; or 
that he desires a law that would 
be nothing more than a dead letter. 
In fact, as we have said before, a 
law which prescribed forms con- 
trary to the nature of Catholic reli- 
gious instruction would be null and 
void, both in right and in fact, like 
the French ‘religious associations’ 
law, which has remained without 
effect because in form it is contrary 
to the very nature of the Church. 
The sole result would be a mere 
political act, not only futile, but in- 
volving danger to the public peace. 

“For these reasons, moral and 
political, there can be no doubt that 
the Minister will agree to ‘those 
forms and guarantees which the 
ecclesiastical authorities shall judge 
most fitting.’ Vain, therefore, and 
entirely beside the point, are the 
disquisitions of various theorists in 
religiosity—more or less sentimen- 
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tal and subjective—who have pre- 
sumed to take up this eminently 
practical question, which must be 
settled exclusively between the 
school authorities of the State and 


the ecclesiastical authorities.” 
—Civilta Cattolica (Rome), August 4, 1923. 


<i 
<< 





MopERN DANCES. 


“WHEN, two years ago, Cardinal 
Dubois renewed Cardinal Amette’s 
condemnation of the modern 
dances, the reporter of La Vie Pari- 
sienne in Le Temps wrote, mali- 
ciously: ‘We are curious to see 
whether the Cardinal will have any 
better success than his predecessor, 
and if his flock will abandon im- 
proper dress and improper dances. 
I don’t believe they will. Their 
lethargy is a desperate case.’ 

“Two years make an enormous 
space in our rushing lives, and 
meanwhile the world has—danced! 
Indeed, M. J. Jacquin, recently in 
Ici Yon Danse, insisting upon the 
perils into which we are driven by 
the prevailing customs, confirmed 
the prediction of M. Abel Hermant: 
‘The first reaction against the 
American dances,’ he wrote, ‘was 
made by the clergy. But they have 
been completely routed. Why? 
Because a vice was born of these 
dances,’ against which acts of 
authority, even of religious author- 
ity, are powerless. 

“. . ». Educators, fathers and 
mothers of families anxious to do 
their duty, should read and reflect 
upon certain pages of a book re- 
cently written by José Germain 
(Danseront-Elles?). The ox-blood 
cover of the binding, the ultra-mod- 
ern publishing form, and the crudi- 
ty of certain pages indicate that the 
book does not savor of the convent. 
Out of politeness, two churchmen 
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were asked to contribute, but their 
views are only a trifle in the midst 
of the opinions of novelists, doctors, 
teachers of dancing, and very ‘Pari- 
sian’ artists. I do not regret that, 
and since our modern Catholic 
mothers declare in their parlors 
that priests ‘exaggerate’ and are 
‘strict,’ and that, ‘Besides, they do 
not know,’ it is with great pleasure 
that we would permit lay moralists 
to speak in these pages, if their ex- 
cessive frankness would not wound 
certain readers. 

“Mme. Régina Badet of l’Opéra 
Comique tells plainly whence these 
dances were imported. ‘My travels 
in the lands from which came the 
dances of which you speak have 
made me see that select society 
does not dance them. To the ques- 
tions which I have asked of people 
in the Argentine and Brazil, I got 


the reply: “There are certain places 
where they dance those dances, but 
you would risk your life if you at- 
tempted to satisfy your curiosity in 


the matter. You might be stabbed. 
In those places people belong- 
ing to the dregs of society dance, 
with their caps on their heads, and 
cigarettes in their mouths, spitting 
over the shoulder of their partners. 
In these places they indulge in ter- 
rible antics, things most abject 
either from the physical or the 
moral point of view.” I declare that 
my curiosity went no further.’” 

— (Jesuit review, Paris), April 20, 


” 
— 





CARNEGIE PRIZE FOR FRENCH 
PRIEST. 


“Tue Abbé Tauleigne, of Pon- 
tigny, mear Auxerre, has been 
awarded the Carnegie Trust prize 
of a silver medal and five thousand 
francs in recognition of the devo- 
tion with which, despite certain 
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physical disabilities, he has fol- 
lowed his scientific studies. One of 
his achievements was the solution 
of the problem of the reflex pro- 
jection of opaque bodies; while as 
regards radiology, the apparatus 
devised by him was of great serv- 
ice in surgery during the war. By 
means of his ‘radiostéréométre,’ the 
location of the exact position of bul- 
lets was rendered possible; while 
an examination of the thickest 
parts of the human body was facil- 
itated by his ‘autodiffuseur.’ With 
the aid of an electromagnetic relay 
installed in the presbytery at Pon- 
tigny he was the first to receive on 
the Morse tape wireless messages 
from the Eiffel Tower. An appara- 
tus to localize enemy submarines 
was an invention which was much 
valued by the French navy; while 
even the technique of the cinema 
has received many invaluable aids 
from his suggestions. The Abbé 
Tauleigne sustained serious in- 
juries while engaged in experiments 
with X rays, but, as is recognized in 
the terms of the Carnegie Trust 
award, he did not allow these to 
interfere with the successful prose- 


cution of his investigations.” 
—The Tablet (London), September 1, 1923. 


-— 
—- 


PaSCaL’s WAGER. 

“BLaIsE Pasca’s_tercentenary 
recalls to mind his famous wager 
known as the argument of the 
wager. 

“God exists or He does not exist, 
and we must of necessity lay odds 
for or against Him. 

“If I wager for: 

and God is,—infinite gain; 
and God is not,—no loss. 

“If I wager against: 

and God is,—infinite loss; 
and God is not,—neither loss 
nor gain... . 
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“The wager, at first sight, shocks, 
and yet we cannot but feel it con- 
tains some sort of truth. The fact 
is, as A. Valensin, S.J., shows in an 
article on the subject,’ the argu- 
ment does not constitute faith, but 
only a preamble to it. 

“This should be well understood. 
Faith is the. combined action of 
grace, the will and the intellect. 
Faith is not like a geometrical 
demonstration, commanding assent 
directly its value is evident; that 
would make it the monopoly of the 
clever. Faith is not an abstract state- 
ment of truth, it is a living influence 
of a moral character that appeals to 
the heart or the will as well as to the 
head. Faith has not only to be 
known, it must be willed, it must 
be loved. Again, faith is a super- 
natural entity, and reason will not 
discover it by its own strength: this 
is God’s doing; we cannot give it 
to ourselves: it is God’s gift. All we 
can do is to dispose ourselves to 
receive it. 


“This defines 


the apologist’s 
task; for he has not only to present 
the truth of faith to the rationalist’s 
intellect, he has also to conquer his 
will, and it is at this particular mo- 
ment that Pascal steps in with his 


wager. He is going to tackle the 
rationalist’s will, not to wring the 
faith out of it, but only its desire, 
and induce it by humility and puri- 
ty to pave the way to the final gift 
of faith. 

“The choice, then, is between ra- 
tionalism and Christianity. The 
former offers an easy life with noth- 
ing at the end of it; Christianity, on 


1 Art. “Pascal,” in Dictionnaire Apologétique 
de la Foi Catholique. 
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the other hand, promises little in 
the shape of earthly comforts, but 
at the end of them, shows an alter- 
native of Heaven and Hell awaiting 
everybody, promising to lead the 
soul straight to its eternal happi- 
ness. As a rationalist, you cannot 
decide between the two offers, but 
you can as a businessman, for you 
will choose the less risky of the 
two. 

“If the rationalist replies: ‘I ac- 
cept the wager, and I put my bet on 
faith. I wish to share the fate of 
believers, but what next? I cannot 
utter the creed. I don’t believe.’ 
That’s all right, says the apologist 
with Pascal, my argument was not 
calculated to give you the faith, but 
the desire for it; it will not make 
you believe, it will make you wish 
to helieve. You have taken the first 
step in the direction of faith; the 
second is purity of conscience and 
humility. 

“Pascal’s wager would of course 
be incomplete, if it only induced 
the rationalist to adopt insurance 
against risk; to make it complete, 
it should induce him to pay the 
premium, and that premium is the 
second condition for the gift of 
faith, a humble and a _ pure 
heart. ... 

“If the rationalist accepts the 
second condition, he may be left 
to the working of God’s grace, and 
the apologist’s task is ended. What 
will follow can be foreshadowed; 
for under the influence of grace the 
rationalist will surrender to the 
light of faith, and that is what Pas- 
cal was driving at.” 


—The Catholic Herald of India (Calcutta), 
August 8, 1923. 
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VEN the occasional reader will 
notice that with this issue, the 
first number of the 118th volume 
of THe CaTHotic Wortp, the for- 
mat has been considerably changed. 
After forty years of the single col- 
umn page, we have gone back to 
the double column. Tastes vary, 
and de gustibus non est disputan- 
dum, but if there be question not 
of taste but of physiological law 
and the science of optics, the argu- 
ment is in favor of the double col- 
umn. The eye cannot, at one 
glance, distinguish the words on the 
right hand of a page while it is look- 
ing at those on the left hand. It 
must move, as one reads, from left 
to right. Then there is, of course, 
the movement from top to bottom. 
This double move- 
The Changed ment, repeated forty 
Format. times to the page is 
wearying. With the 
double column there is only one 
movement—from. top to bottom— 
and it is repeated only once to the 
page. The best printed books in 
the world, the Roman Breviary and 
the Roman Missal, and the next 
best, the Oxford English Bible, are 
in double column. And these are 
the books above all others in which 
every effort was made to prevent 
eye-strain. Taking example from 
these, almost all of the more care- 
fully printed periodicals are now- 
adays in double column. 
Furthermore, the double column, 
though probably older than the 
single, has, paradoxically, become 
newer. The single column maga- 
zines have the air of being old- 
fashioned. And the ladies at least 


will agree that we “might as well 
be out of the world as out of the 
fashion.” 

Finally, by reverting to the dou- 
ble column, we increase the capac- 
ity of the magazine by 17,000 words. 
That has enabled us to add three 
articles and two new departments. 
The two new departments will in- 
crease the variety and the interest 
of the reading matter. We are try- 
ing to give our readers, “full meas- 
ure, heaped up, and flowing over.” 
Probably all subscribers will agree 
that now more than ever they are 
“getting their money’s worth.” 


-— 
> 





N literature and in journalism we 
have had “Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,” and “Imaginary Interviews.” 
Why not Imaginary Speeches? We 
all make them in the secrecy of 
our own minds. Why should we 
not occasionally bring one forth 
from its hiding place? There is 
one that has been repeating itself 
in my inner consciousness for a 
long time. It teases me to give it 
utterance. Like Mark Twain’s 
jingle, “pink slip trip for a three 
cent fare,” etc., it will rattle around 
in my brain and bother me to death 
if I don’t get rid of it. So here it is. 
The scene is Versailles, or Genoa, 
or Washington, or Geneva, or wher- 
ever diplomats and 
statesmen gather, to An Imagi- 
discuss plans for nary Speech. 
patching up our 
rather badly battered civilization. 
There is a long table, up to which 
are drawn, let us say, twenty- 
four chairs. In the chairs are am- 
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bassadors, statesmen, plenipoten- 
tiary representatives from the prin- 
cipal governments of the world. 
The chairman rises and says: 
“Gentleman, we who have as- 
sembled here to represent many 
races and nations and peoples are 
aware that among these peoples 
there are lamentable differences of 
opinion, of judgment, of feeling. 
But upon one fact we are all agreed 
—that the basis of our civilization 
is Christianity, and that, before all 
diplomatic documents, constitu- 
tions, declarations, and treaties, we 
are indebted to.the Four Gospels. 
“Therefore, I propose that in all 
our deliberations and discussions, 
we shall keep in mind the basic 
principles of the teaching of Christ. 
I suggest that we shall open every 
session of this World Congress with 
two minutes’ reading from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and that we 


shall have printed, and framed, and 
placed upon the table before the 
eyes of every delegate, a copy of 


the Golden Rule. I propose, fur- 
thermore, that at the end of every 
hour, we shall be silent for one 
minute; that the secretary shall 
read a sentence from the Scriptures, 
such as, for example, ‘It hath been 
said of old, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy. 
But I say to you, Love your enemy,’ 
or ‘It hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a 
life. But I say to you, forgive your 
enemies.’ I propose finally that the 
sessions shall open and close with 
the reading of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and that the reader shall dwell 
with especial earnestness upon the 
words, ‘Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.’” 

What kind of reception would be 
given to that simple little speech? 
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Would the delegates laugh at the 
chairman? Would they suspect 
him of religious mania? Would 
they unseat him as a fanatic? 
Probably nothing rude or rough 
would be done. But I fancy that 
some polite and oily diplomat, skill- 
fully veiling his contempt, and dis- 
sembling his opinion that the chair- 
man was mad, would arise and say: 
“We do all, indeed, respect the 
principles of Christianity. The 
Gospels present an incomparably 
beautiful moral and religious ideal. 
But it is an ideal. It pertains to 
the world of the spirit, the super- 
natural world, shall we say the un- 
real world? But the world for 
which we legislate 
is a world of hard The Imagi- 
reality. Itistooold nary Reply. 
to be enthusiastic, 
too wise to be optimistic. It has 
been too many times disillusioned 
to welcome any experiments in al- 
truism. The world is ruled by law 
and not by sentiment; the course 
of events is relentless, and as inex- 
orable as fate. And consequently 
we must affirm that International 
Law rather than the ultra-idealistic 
Sermon on the Mount shall prevail 
at this Congress. To invite Jesus 
Christ to preside at our delibera- 
tions is doubtless a beautiful idea, 
and the presentation of it does 
credit to the imagination of our 
respected chairman, but let us be 
frank enough to say that the pres- 
ence of Christ at the table would be 
equally embarrassing to Him and 
to us.” 


VERYBODY, at least everybody 
who thinks, is asking, “What's 
wrong with the world?” Here is 
one thing that’s wrong. Christian- 
ity is held to be an ideal, feasible 
perhaps in the relations of man to 
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man, but quite unworkable in the 
relations of nation to nation. The 
Socialists declare—it matters not 
with what sincerity—that religion 
is the private concern of the in- 
dividual. That is the falsehood 
that has broken the world, and that 
is frustrating the efforts of all 
peace conferences. 

Some of us Catholics have felt 
deep disappointment because the 
Pope was not invited 
to send a legate to 
Versailles. Many 
non-Catholics have 
felt that the leading representa- 
tives of other Christian bodies, say 
the Anglican Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the Patriarch of Petro- 
grad, should have been invited— 
that, in a word, the moral and re- 
ligious forces should have been 
welcomed to the deliberations that 
were to end war forever. 

However that may be, one thing 
is certain: If the Congress was bent 
on keeping out the Pope, and the 
Primate, and the Patriarch, it 
might at least have welcomed 
Christ. Surely He would not com- 
promise principle with patriotism. 
He would not be pro-German, or 
pro-Russian. The fact that He 
would have been invisible, though 
present, would have saved the dip- 
lomats’ blushes (if diplomats can 
blush). But the mistake was made. 
Christ was left out. The world is 
blundering along. It will never be 
right, until the principles of the 
Gospel are put into practice in the 
arbitrament of international con- 
troversies, and in the daily conduct 
of the big affairs of the world. 


Christ Left 
Out. 


ine 
>. 


NDECENCY upon the stage is 
rapidly becoming more extreme, 
and more flagrant. The opening of 
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the theatrical season in New York 
has brought forth at least three 
“revues,” or musical comedies, that 
for outrageous immodesty, surpass 
anything that has hitherto been at- 
tempted and permitted in America. 
These shows (significant word), 
have made even the most blasé 
theatergoers rub their eyes and 
gasp. Description of them would 
be offensive. Moralizing upon them 
would be superfluous and nuga- 
tory. 

But what really calls for com- 
ment is the fact that apparently no 
newspaper in New York has the 
moral courage to de- 
nounce these plays. Indecency on 
The critics will and the Stage. 
do denounce any 
performance which they consider 
to be crude, or ugly, or dull. 
Yet they must know, unless they 
are ignorant of the elementary 
facts about human nature, that 
whereas ugliness and sheer nasti- 
ness are repulsive and hence com- 
paratively harmless, artistic inde- 
cency is subtly demoralizing. 

The retort of the dramatic critics 
would probably be that there is no 
such thing as “artistic indecency.” 
That is to say, anything may be 
done upon the stage, if it is done 
skillfully, beautifully, seductively— 
a purely pagan principle. Indeed 
the press, as every 
observant reader 
knows, is pagan. 
And the theater— 
at least that part of 
the theater which is responsible for 
the prevalent shamelessness of the 
stage—is also pagan. All disputes 
as to whether the Jews are to blame 
for the debasement of the drama 
are beside the point. Offending 
producers may be Jewish or Chris- 
tian, but indecency is neither Jew- 


Pagan Press 
and Pagan 
Stage. 
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ish nor Christian. It is pagan. 
The metropolitan press is at least 
as pagan as Horace, perhaps as 
pagan as Petronius. Some of our 
stage performances are as pagan as 
the Lupercalia or the Bacchanalia. 


NE of the liberal weeklies 
charges the police with incon- 
sistency, because they tolerate inde- 
cent musical comedies, while for- 
bidding certain plays which, though 
admittedly over-frank and “realis- 
tic,” are alleged to contain a moral. 
It is the Nation that compares the 
apparently unlimited toleration ac- 
corded to “Revues” and “Follies” 
and “Scandals,” replete with naked- 
ness and naughtiness, with the re- 
fusal to tolerate such serious though 
ugly plays as The God of Venge- 
ance. In this matter the Nation's 
point is well taken. The musical 
comedies are debasing the taste, 
befouling the imaginations, and 
poisoning the consciences of mil- 
lions. The serious plays, though re- 
pellent and even occasionally blas- 
phemous, are probably doing no 
harm to anybody who has not al- 
ready done all the harm possible 
to himself. But if the police are 
inconsistent, the daily press is 
hypocritical. Critics 
and “colyumnists” 
throw dust in the 
air by calling others 

A hypocrite, obviously, 


Critics and 
Hypocrites. 


hypocrites. 
is one who pretends to a virtue 


that he does not possess. But 
Christians do not pretend to virtue. 
We honestly fear for virtue, our 
own and everybody else’s. We 
think that certain temptations 
would be too much for us, and we 
say so, honestly. But the critics 
and the clever young fellows who 
write “colyumns” deny that any 
temptation is too much for them. 
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They give us to understand that 
they are as granite before any ex- 
hibition of indecency. There can be 
only one conclusion: either they are 
non-human, or they are hypocrites. 


HE pity of it is that the metro- 
politan newspapers treat these 
matters with flippancy. Of the two 
journals that make special pretense 
to “respectability,” one remarks, 
“Good Americans need no longer 
go to Paris when 
they die, Paris is 
coming to Broad- 
way.” And in re- 
viewing the particularly indecent 
play that suggested that dubious 
bon mot, the reviewer is permitted 
to say, “The show is for the most 
part very good revue,” “The girls of 
the chorus were young and pretty” 
—and so on, after having calmly 
stated that “the absence of what 
had hitherto been regarded as the 
minimum in adornment for stage 
models was decidedly conspicuous.” 
There is no indignation, no protest, 
in the name of Christian modesty. 
The other “respectable” news- 
paper doesn’t even mention the 
fact that this particular revue is 
daring beyond any other ever pre- 
sented in New York, and in a stand- 
ing “Guide to the Theatre” simply 
says of it, “Summer revue with a 
lot of good dancing.” Such inno- 
cence and naiveté in sophisticated 
reviewers is certainly admirable— 
or damnable. 


The Flippant 
Press. 





- 
an ae 


PEAKING of newspapers and of 
insincerity, there is one—or 
rather there is a group under one 
ownership—that indulges in a 
daily orgy of sensationalism, and 
yet has the effrontery to carry the 
slogan, “A paper for people who 
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think.” As a matter of fact, the 
paper is notoriously written for the 
unthinking. It is easily the most 
demagogic sheet in the United 
States, a byword and a mockery 
among intelligent people. In the 
first column of its front page, it 
publishes, every day, comments 
upon the news, by a man whose 
principal recommendation seems 
to be that he knows how to catch 
the fancy of the mob, and that he 
is the “highest-paid newspaper 
writer in the world.” 

His hobby and his favorite sport 
is to ridicule the superstitions of 
Christians. No event is so painful 
or so awful that he will refrain from 
using it as a peg 
upon which to hang 
his threadbare thesis 
Excuse for that the ages that 
an Insult. are past were super- 

stitious, and that our 
age is enlightened by “science.” 
On the occasion of the recent enor- 
mous catastrophe in Japan, when 
ordinary good taste would have dic- 
tated merely a sympathetic para- 
graph or two, he harked back nearly 
two hundred years, to the Lisbon 
earthquake, solely for the purpose 
of ridiculing the bigotry of Prot- 
estants and the credulity of Cath- 
olics of that day. “Many of the 
English Protestant clergy,” he says, 
with his usual second-hand erudi- 
tion, “preached solemn sermons 
declaring that Lisbon was destroyed 
because the Portuguese were Cath- 
olics. The Protestants did not 
have a monopoly of the superstition. 
For the Catholic survivors of the 
earthquake decided that they had 
been punished for allowing a few 
Protestants to live among them.” 
There is a sample of the pap pro- 
vided for the “people who think.” 
He says “many” Protestant clergy- 


The Earth- 
quake an 
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men. How many? And how does 
he know except by prejudiced tes- 
timony? What proportion of the 
total? “The Catholic survivors,” he 
says without limitation or excep- 
tion. In his carelessly inaccurate 
way he manages to convey to his 
“thinking” readers the impression 
that superstition and intolerance 
were universal in Portugal and in 
England. They do not ask his 
authority. Is he not the “highest- 
paid” newspaper man? Is he not 
the little god of his column? It 
would be a kind of lése-majesté, 
not to say blasphemy, to demand 
the source of his information, and 
its reliability. Why does he not 
say, honestly, that he got his story 
at second-hand from Voltaire, or 
Buckle, or Draper, or some equally 
violent anti-Christian. True, it could 
not be expected that his readers 
would know Draper or Buckle. But 
they might have heard the name of 
Voltaire. They would hardly know 
whether he was a Roman emperor 
or a Bolshevik general, but they 
might have a faint remembrance of 
the fact that he hated Christianity 
with an insensate virulence. 

But what’s the use? The people 
who read sensational sheets can 
have no critical sense. Their her- 
meneutical principle is that if you 
see it in print it must be true. Their 
sacred writers are the “colyumn- 
ists.” Their historians are the 
comic cartoonists. 

Perhaps in a. pv. 2123, or there- 
abouts, the highest-paid writer in 
some Patagonian “yellow” journal 
will say: “In 1922 the American 
people believed that they could cure 
all diseases by repeating, ‘Every 
day, in every way, I am getting bet- 
ter and better,’ and counting the 
repetitions of the magic formula 
upon the knots in a peace of 
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string.” Or he will say: “The 
American people of the twentieth 
century believed that bruises and 
boils and cancer and consumption 
were only ‘errors of mortal 
mind.’”’ Or he will say that the be- 
nighted American people believed 
in ghosts and fairies and spiritual- 
istic mediums who spat forth ecto- 
plasm. He will say “The Amer- 
ican people,” just as Brisbane says 
“The Catholic survivors,” and if 
the future Patagonian yellow is 
read by the same type of “people 
who think,” as the modern Amer- 
ican yellow, they will believe him. 


—ipn 
— 





AST month, I said in this de- 
partment, that in objecting to 
the invasion of the Ruhr I thought 
I expressed the mind of the Pope. 
It may be that some of the readers 
of THe CatHotic Worip have not 
seen the Pope’s words on the mat- 
ter. So here they are, taken from 
a letter of the Pope to Cardinal 
Gasparri: 

“Considering the grave responsi- 

bility lying at the moment on Us, 

and on those who 
The Pope on hold in their hands 
the Ruhr the destinies of the 
Invasion. peoples, We con- 

jure them once 
again to examine the different ques- 
tions, and particularly the question 
of reparations, in that Christian 
spirit which does not set a dividing 
line between reasons of justice and 
the reasons of social charity on 
which the perfection of civil so- 
ciety is based. 

“If and when the debtor, with the 
intention of making reparation for 
the very serious damage suffered 
by populations and places once 
so prosperous and flourishing, gives 
proof of his serious will to reach 
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a fair and definite agreement, in- 
voking an impartial judgment on 
the limits of his own capacity to 
pay and undertaking to hand over 
to the judges every means of true 
and exact control, then justice and 
social charity as well as the very 
interests of the creditors and of all 
the nations, wearied of strife and 
longing for peace, seem to require 
that no demand shall be made from 
the debtor that he cannot meet 
without entirely exhausting his re- 
sources and his capacity for pro- 
duction, with irreparable damage 
to himself and to his creditors, with 
danger of social disturbances which 
would be the ruin of Europe, and 
with resentment, which would be a 
perpetual menace of new and worse 
conflagrations. 

“In equal measure it is just that 
the creditors should have guaran- 
tees in proportion to their dues, to 
ensure the payments on which de- 
pend interests vital for them too; 
We leave it, however, to them to 
consider whether for that purpose 
it is necessary to maintain in every 
case territorial occupations which 
impose heavy sacrifices on occupied 
and occupiers, or whether it would 
not be better to substitute for these, 
possibly by degrees, other guaran- 
tees equally effective and certainly 
less painful.” 

Surely those words are gentle 
enough. Obviously the Pope, while 
refraining from an attempt to dic- 
tate to the invaders, sufficiently in- 
dicates to those who know how to 
read diplomatic documents, that he 
disapproves of the invasion. When 
he says, “We leave it to them to 
consider whether it is necessary to 
maintain in every case territorial 
occupations . . . or whether it 
would not be better to substitute 
for these . . . other guarantees less 
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painful,” anyone who can take a 
hint, understands that he thinks 
the second course preferable. 

So, at least, the French journals 
understood his letter. And in con- 
sequence, many of them vituperated 
him. We read in the Etudes (pub- 
lished in France by the Jesuit 
Fathers) of the attacks made upon 
the Holy Father by “a great num- 
ber of the organs of the French 
press, and notably of the official 
press.” “Injustice and bitterness 
reached a climax,” we read, “in a 
truly hateful article in Le Temps, 
entitled, ‘Spontaneous _ Inspira- 
tion.’” The writer in the Etudes, 
after trying his best to interpret the 
Pope’s letter as favorably for 
France as possible, says, “Let not 
the reader attribute to us the para- 
doxical intention of making the 
pontifical message agree entirely 
with the French policy.” 


atin, 
—_— 





N epoch-making speech was de- 
livered by Cardinal Bourne at 
the English National Catholic Con- 


gress in Birmingham. It seems 
that after many years of deliber- 
ation, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster has come to the con- 
clusion that it would 
be unwise to found 
a Catholic Univer- 
sity in England. His 
Eminence declared 
that although in other countries it 
has seemed necessary at least to at- 
tempt to keep Catholic students 
away from non-Catholic univer- 
sities by providing universities of 
our own, the policy of segregation 
is undesirable in England. The 
Cardinal says: 

“Belgium has re-created Louvain. 
Switzerland has founded Fribourg, 


No Catholic 
University 
for England. 
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the United States have built up 
Washington, Holland has in con- 
templation some similar endeavour 
—in every case a Catholic Univer- 
sity embracing in the place of high- 
est honour a Faculty such as I have 
described. 

“. . . While applauding and en- 
vying these magnificent examples 
of Catholic energy and generosity, 
I am constrained, looking at our 
past history, and our present and 
all probable future conditions, to 
say that I feel convinced that we 
must build in other fashion. Our 
circumstances are obviously. en- 
tirely different. 

“In the first place, Oxford and 
Cambridge are living facts, the pro- 
duct in old days of Catholic faith 
and love of learning, part of the 
vital history of our country, un- 
paralleled elsewhere. If, when our 
own conscience barred our entrance 
to them, my great predecessor, 
Cardinal Manning, with his bound- 
less influence and perseverance, 
failed to obtain for the project of a 
Catholic University any real sym- 
pathy or tangible support, how, in 
these days, when the gates of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are open wide, 
and are eagerly entered by an ever- 
growing number of earnest Cath- 
olics, both of the clergy and of the 
laity, could we again essay a now 
utterly hopeless task? Look as one 
may in every direction for a solu- 
tion of the problem, here to-day in 
England I can see but one, namely, 
the creation of such a Faculty as I 
have described, at the very side of, 
in close contact with, but in need- 
ful independence of, one or other or 
both of our great, ancient, national 
universities. Such a solution would, 
I believe, meet the needs and amply 
fulfil all the requirements of the 
problem which confronts us.” 
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N connection with that speech of 
the head of the Catholic Church 

in England, the editor of the Lon- 
don Tablet, writes a “leader” that 
to many of us American Catholics 
sounds almost revo- 
lutionary. He not 
only refers to the 
huge financial prob- 
lem of founding and 
maintaining a separate university, 
but he goes so far as to say that “a 
full-orbed university for Catholics is 
neither necessary nor desirable. Vir- 
gil and Cicero, Homer and Sophocles, 
mathematics and astronomy, chem- 
istry and statics, and civil law, can 
be studied by young Catholics, side 
by side with Protestants. ... On the 
whole it is better that grown-up 
Catholics should not be segregated 
in carefully insulated academies of 
their own. It is all to the good that 
they should learn not only classics 
and mathematics and the physical 
sciences, but also how to under- 
stand the men and women of other 
creeds who are to be their fellow- 
citizens. ... The gates of Oxford 
and Cambridge are now open wide 
and Catholics are pressing through 
them in ever-increasing numbers 
to gain ‘the abundant, all-but com- 
plete’ culture which Oxford and 
Cambridge afford. All we want is 
to turn this ‘all-but’ completeness 
into completeness indeed, by erect- 
ing and endowing, alongside one of 


“Segregated” 
and “Insulat- 
ed” Catholics. 


the ancient universities, a Catholic 
Faculty of Theology.” 

American Catholics, who have 
listened again and again to appeals 
for the upkeep of our university at 
Washington, must remember that 
conditions here are vastly different 
from those in England. The Car- 
dinal of Westminster says so: “Our 
circumstances are obviously en- 
tirely different,” and the editor 
adds, “When Cardinal Manning 
dreamed of a Catholic University 
for England, the circumstances 
then existing justified his plead- 
ings; but to-day the case is changed. 
Oxford and Cambridge which were 
originally Catholic foundations .. . 
are nowadays so divested of Prot- 
estantism as to be unobjectionable 
seats of learning for Catholic youths 
and maidens, who do not go there 
until they are old enough to under- 
stand the Catholic position.” 

Here in America, we may per- 
haps repeat that our largest secular 
universities are “divested of Prot- 
estantism,” but they certainly are 
not divested of infidelity. They 
were founded by Protestants. They 
have sloughed off Protestantism, 
but they have taken on, in its place, 
paganism. Their last state is worse 
than their first. If Oxford and 
Cambridge have become non-Prot- 
estant and at the same time not 
anti-Christian, surely the situation 
is different from that in America. 
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GENERAL ELECTION IN IRELAND. 

Tue results of the general elec- 
tion in the Irish Free State on 
August 27th are seen in the follow- 
ing figures made public in Dublin 
on September 3rd: 

Party 

Government 
Republicans 
Independents 
Farmers 


Votes 


415,143 
286,161 

94,291 
135,972 
142,388 


The Government Party, on the 
strength of these figures, maintains 
that it has won a big victory, and 
says that 73 per cent. of the voters 
supported the Treaty with England 


and are prepared to work in Par- 
liament under the Constitution. 
The Republicans are encouraged by 
their show of strength, but they 
have declared that they will not sit 
in the Dail. There will, therefore, 
be little parliamentary opposition 
to the Government’s policies, as the 
three smaller parties in the Dail 
are not united among themselves. 


ip 
> 





THe Irish Free State JOINS THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


On September 10th the Assembly 
of the League of Nations unan- 
imously elected the Irish Free State 
to membership in the League. Ac- 
cording to the New York World 
correspondent, Ireland has been ad- 
mitted to membership as a British 
dominion, and it was made clear 
in the report of the Membership 
Committee, read before the election, 
that it is because Ireland is a British 
dominion that it is admissible. 


Although the Membership Com- 
mittee had carefully and repeatedly 
used the words “dominion” and 
“part of the British Empire” in pro- 
posing admission of the Irish Free 
State, President Cosgrave, in his 
speech upon being seated as a dele- 
gate, carefully and repeatedly ad- 
dressed “Ireland’s sister nations, 
great and small,” and his first act 
was to address them in Gaelic. 

The entry of the Irish Free State 
into the League of Nations suggests 
a question: Would Robert Emmet 
let his epitaph be written now? 
The Republicans and the Free State 
authorities would probably give 
different answers. 


in 
—— 


CATHOLICS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Tue Protestant Bishop of Dur- 
ham declared recently in the Morn- 
ing Post of London that the Angli- 
can Church counts not less than 
two and one-fourth million com- 
municants in England. Comment- 
ing on this, Mr. H. C. Watts, Lon- 
don Correspondent of the N. C. W. 
C. News Service, says that the day 
cannot now be far off when, if 
numbers are of any account, the 
Catholic Church will be the dom- 
inant single religious confession of 
England and Wales. 

To-day the Catholics in England 
and Wales number just under two 
million. The statistics taken for 
1921 gave their exact number as 
1,965,787—there is no reason for 
doubting that at the present mo- 
ment they have reached, and pos- 
sibly passed, the two million mark. 

The average Catholic increase by 
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conversions alone in any one year 
may be set down roughly at 10,000. 
In some years this average is ex- 
ceeded; but ten thousand may be 
taken as the general average of con- 
versions alone. In the last statis- 
tical year the baptisms of children 
in the Catholic Church totaled 73,- 
322. The total number of souls 
added to the Church in the last 
statistical year was 84,743. 


~~ 
—_— 





JAPAN AND THE VATICAN, 

Tue full story of the Japanese 
Government’s proposal to maintain 
a diplomatic representative at the 
Vatican, and of the rejection of that 
proposal by the Japanese Diet, was 
told by Father Bruno Hagspiel in 
the August number of THE Catu- 
oLic Wortp. Since the publication 
of that article it is reported that 


the Buddhists, who were respon- 
sible for the defeat of the project, 
have withdrawn their opposition, 
and that the Government will send 
an envoy to the Papal Court at an 
early date. 


<i 
> 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN. 


Tue dreadful disaster that has 
befallen Japan has called forth ex- 
pressions of sympathy and offers of 
help from all parts of the world. 
Probably no country will surpass 
America in the amount of its relief 
fund. And that is quite fitting. 
For the records of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake on April 18, 1906, 
disclose the fact that Japan at that 
time contributed more than any 
other foreign country to the relief 
of the stricken American city. The 
Frisco earthquake, however, was 
slight compared with that in Japan, 
which is doubtless one of the worst 
calamities in the history of the 
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world. The losses suffered by the 
Catholic Church in the present 
catastrophe are pointed out in the 
two articles in “The Ball and the 
Cross” in this issue of THE CaTu- 
OLIC WoRLD. 


<i 
<S 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC CONGRESS. 


Tue International Catholic Con- 
gress was held at Constance, in 
August. Twenty nationalities were 
represented, with the French and 
Germans predominating. In the 
various churches of the city ser- 
mons were preached in almost 
every European tongue. “It was,” 
says America, “a Pentecostal gath- 
ering, embracing among others the 
Cardinals of Cologne, Paris, and 
Pisa, the Archbishops of Seville and 
Olmiitz, and the Papal Nuncio at 
Berlin. There were lay delegates 
too from all quarters.” The main 
purpose of the Congress was to pro- 
mote Catholic action among the dif- 
ferent nations. Among the matters 
discussed were the organization of 
Catholic youth in working for world 
peace, Catholic home missions, the 
offsetting of world-wide propaganda 
carried on by Protestant sects par- 
ticularly in the suffering districts 
of Central Europe; the winning 
back to the Church of the working 
classes, and the bringing of the 
Eastern Churches into communion 
with the Apostolic See. 





<i, 
—_ 





UNITED STATES RECOGNIZES MEXICo. 


AccorDING to an announcement 
made by the State Department on 
August 31, the United States Gov- 
ernment has decided to recognize 
the de jure existence of the Mexican 
Republic as now constituted. 

The State Department’s 
nouncement reads as follows: 
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“The Government of the United 
States and the Government of Mex- 
ico, in view of the reports and rec- 
ommendations that their respective 
Commissioners submitted as a re- 
sult of the American-Mexican Con- 
ferences held in the City of Mexico 
from May 14, 1923, to August 15, 
1923, have resolved to renew diplo- 
matic relations between them, and 
therefore, pending the appointment 
of Ambassadors, they are taking the 
necessary steps to accredit, for- 
mally, their respective Chargés 
d’ Affaires.” 

While rejoicing in the fact that 
amity is at last restored between the 
two nations, one could wish that 
the Mexican Government would 
supply further occasion of rejoic- 
ing by making peace with the 
Church, to which it has shown itself 
so hostile and unjust. 


ip 
> 


THe OreGon ScHoot Law. 

Tue Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, have, through their attorneys, 
filed a petition for an injunetion to 
restrain officials of the State of 
Oregon from enforcing the public 
school law adopted in November of 
last year. The law, which is to go 
into effect in 1926, requires all chil- 
dren in the State of Oregon, be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen, 
to attend the public schools for the 
period during which the public 
schools are in session. 

The petition sets forth that the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary, who have conducted St. 
Mary’s Academy in Portland since 
1859, and who have a number of 
other schools in the State, have had 
grave injury inflicted upon them, 
inasmuch as the possibility of the 
enforcement of the law prevents 
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them from carrying out extensive 
improvements required by the nor- 
mal development of their school. 
In many instances, parents who had 
sent or announced their intention 
of sending their children to schools 
conducted by the Sisters in Oregon, 
are now seeking schools in other 
States to which to send their chil- 
dren. 

The petition states that the dec- 
laration by State officials that they 
intend to carry out the provisions 
of the law threatens the destruction 
of the property interests of the Sis- 
ters. It also maintains that the 


Sisters are protected against such 
legislation as the compulsory pub- 
lic school law by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States and by their char- 
ter from the State of Oregon. 

It is expected that the matter will 


be taken up by the courts in Oc- 
tober. 


~~ 
——_>— 





KLAN RESTRAINED BY COURT. 

Tue Knights of the Ku-Klux 
Klan and their women’s auxiliary, 
the Kamelia, are formally re- 
strained from acting as corpora- 
tions in New York State under 
the charters they obtained recently 
from the office of the Secretary 
of State, by an order sent on August 
2ist by Supreme Court Justice 
Staley to Attorney General Sher- 
man. The order is the result of 
the hearing recently held at Eliza- 
bethtown, where Justice Staley was 
spending his vacation, on the appli- 
cation of the State to annul the 
charters of the two organizations. 
It prohibits them from acting as 
corporations pending the trial of 
the State’s action. 

The two organizations are given 
twenty days to answer the order, or 
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thirty days to appeal from it to a 
higher court. The order was filed 
in the office of the Albany County 
Clerk and at the same time sent to 
George M. Lepine, counsel for the 
incorporators of the two Klan or- 
ganizations. If he fails either to 
answer the order or appeal, a judg- 
ment annulling their charters may 
be taken by default. 

Justice Staley declares a fraud 
was perpetrated on the State by the 
changing of the _ incorporation 
papers after they had been ap- 
proved by Supreme Court Justice 
Pierce of Buffalo. 





ttt. 
_> 


Kian DocumMENtTs Have No 
LITERARY VALUE. 


A FEepERAL Judge recently refused 
to grant the Ku-Klux Klan a pre- 
liminary 


injunction restraining 
Hearst’s International Magazine 
from publishing further articles 
about the Klan, on the ground that 
they were based on documents and 
papers alleged to have been taken 
from the offices of the masked or- 
ganization. 

The magazine company presented 
affidavits that the papers were ob- 
tained from the Department of 
Justice and other sources. 

“It will be conceded that a court 
of equity has power to enjoin the 
unauthorized publication of letters 
or documents having literary 
value,” said the Judge in refusing 
the injunction. “There is a prop- 
erty right to the literary product of 
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a composer or writer. There is, 
however, in this case, no question of 
literary value.” 


- 
—- 





“CaBOT FOR SHORT.” 

A MAN and woman by the name 
of Kabotchnik were permitted re- 
cently by a Philadelphia Judge to 
change their name to Cabot, despite 
objections made by members of the 
Cabot family of Massachusetts and 
the Pennsylvania Society of the 
Order of Founders and Patriots. 

The New York Times says in con- 
nection with the case: 

“Although the belief is general 
that the famous family of Cabots 
in New England is descended from 
John Cabot, the great explorer, who 
served King Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, authority for such a claim ap- 
pears to be lacking here. 

“Records show the first known 
ancestor to be one George Cabot of 
Salem, who was born in 1751, and 
who, it is recorded, went out to 
make his way as a common seaman 
aboard a sailing ship. He became 
a skillful navigator and developed 
into a successful trader and mer- 
chant, acquiring a large fortune. 

“He was one of the first Senators 
from Massachusetts, the first Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and a close friend 
of Washington, Hamilton, Lafay- 
ette and other leaders of that pe- 
riod.” 

Supposing the Massachusetts 
Cabots were descended from John 
Cabot, the great explorer, would 
they still be Nordics? 








Our Contributors. 


Denis Gwynn (“The Catholic 
Press in France”), whose studies 
on Catholicism in France have at- 
tracted wide attention, is, so a 
friend in America informs us, the 
son of the well-known Stephen 
Gwynn, former Member of Parlia- 
ment, and the great-grandson of 
William Smith O’Brien, the great 
Irish patriot. In regard to the pres- 
ent contribution Mr. Gwynn writes: 
“The article has been submitted to 
French journalists who are familiar 
with the inner workings both of the 
Croix and of the Ouest Eclair, and 
they have passed everything in it 
as accurate.” 


HELEN Wacker (“The Line That 
Loved and Killed”), formerly man- 
aging editor of The Forum, is here 
introduced with a brilliant and 
colorful piece of work which will 
afford delight to our readers and 
secure for the author a most cor- 
dial welcome. 


Josepu J. Reitiy, Px.D. (“New- 
man as a Stylist”), is a frequent 
contributor to THe CaTHOLIc 
Worwtp. Our readers will recall his 
excellent article on “Newman as a 
Controversialist” in our issue of 
last June, and also the sketch of 
his educational career printed in 
the same number. Dr. Reilly is 
Superintendent of Schools at Ware, 
Massachusetts, and author of James 
Russell Lowell as a Critic, published 
by Putnam in 1915. 


Rev. Atpert R. Banpint (“Medi- 
cina Laici”), a native of Florence, 


Italy, came to the United States in 
1907 at the invitation of Bishop 
McQuaid, who engaged him as Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek at St. 
Andrew’s Seminary, Rochester, N. 
Y. Since 1914 he has resided in 
California, busily occupied as pas- 
tor, lecturer, and writer. Father 
Bandini’s article, “From Lycurgus 
to Lenine—Experiments in Com- 
munism,” published in our August 
number, is soon to appear in Span- 
ish translation in Inter-America. 


Rev. Henry E, G. Rope, M.A. 
(“Young and Old Italy”), is a name 
familiar to readers of THe CaTu- 
otic Wortp and other periodicals, 
as The Month and Blackfriars. 
Father Rope’s latest volume of 
poetry, The City of the Grail, will 
soon be reviewed in our pages. 


Francis THornToN (“Saint Te- 
resa”), a young Wisconsin poet, has 
written many beautiful things for 


THe CatTHoLtic Wortp, recently 
under his real name and previously 
under the pen name of “Jean 
Doré.” 


BENJAMIN Francis Musser (“Di- 
vine Audacity of Poets”) has been 
hailed as “one of the most brilliant 
young literary men in America.” 
His admirers claim he is as gifted 
in painting end singing as in the 
fruit of his pen. Mr. Musser regrets 
he cannot say, with Merton, “My 
wife is my severest critic.” Mrs. 
Musser is severe only to those who 
do not think her husband the great- 
est poet on earth, 








OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


VircintaA Taytor (Mrs. J. JETT) 
McCormick (“The Alabaster Cup”) 
joins the ranks of THe CaTHOLIC 
Wor _p contributors in this number. 
A very dainty and thoughtful bit 
of poesy is her card of introduction. 


Smr Bertram C. A. WINDLE, 
F.R.S. (“Materialism and Moral- 
ity”), is one of our best known and 
most highly esteemed contributors. 
We would refer our readers to the 
brief sketch of Sir Bertram pub- 
lished in THe CatHoitic Worip of 
February last (p. 693) on the oc- 
casion of his receiving the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
Pope. He has just added another 
book, The Romans in Britain, to his 
already long list of published 
works. 


THEopoRE Maynarp (“The Psy- 
chology of the English”), who in- 
cludes a few facts about his own 
life in this article, is a frequent con- 
tributor of prose and verse to THE 
CaTHOLic Wor .p, as well as to The 
Yale Review, North American Re- 
view, Poetry Review, The Month, 
and America. 


Marion CoutHovy Smitu (“The 
Bride”) is a well-known author, her 
published volumes including Doc- 
tor Marks, Socialist (1897); The 
Road of Life, and Other Poems 
(1909); and The Final Star (1917). 
A very discerning article by Miss 
Smith on “The Rightness of G. K. 
Chesterton” appeared in THE CaTH- 
otic Wortp for May, 1921. 
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Cuarity Howarp (“Wanted: A 
Place to Pray”) is the pen name of 
a woman of high ideals and sound, 
practical sense which should not 
long remain hidden under the veil 
of a pseudonym. 


CuHartes Puivurps (“Three Sis- 
ters in a Cherry Orchard”) proves 
to have been a very competent ob- 
server of men and affairs in the 
midst of his activities overseas. 
Hence this most interesting study 
of Russian life and character, and 
those previous studies of Poland 
and its people, in the February and 
September issues. 


Nancy Bucktey (“Song of the 
Night Wind”), quite independently 
of this beautiful little poem, is sure 
of a kindly greeting from CaTHOLIc 
Wor tp readers. She is already en- 
deared to them by her previous 
work. 


Daisy H. Mosetey (“The Jour- 
nal of Eugénie de Guérin”) gives us 
here, in most entertaining style, a 
study which, though brief, is well 
rounded and complete. For its own 
sake and that of its subject it de- 
serves a wide circulation. 


EstHer W. (Mrs. CHar.es P.) 
NEILL (“Letty of Craggy Summit”) 
brings us in this installment to- 
ward the close of her story. But 
there is no let-up in interest, for the 
plot is so cleverly managed that the 
end, though near, cannot be pre- 
dicted with any feeling of certainty. 








Mew Books. 


The Racial History of Man. By 
Roland B. Dixon. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.00. 
He who adventures on the gigan- 

tic task of mapping out the racial 

history of all the peoples of the 
world must possess an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the immense liter- 
ature of the subject, a clear-cut 
scheme of classification, and the 
gift of imagination. All these 
things the author of this book has, 
and, as a result, he has produced 
what is, in our opinion, the most 
important work in physical anthro- 
pology which has appeared since 
that of Ripley—another Professor, 


by the way, in an American univer- 
sity—which has been nearly a quar- 
ter of a century before the world. 
No doubt it will receive much criti- 
cism, especially with regard to the 
plan and the nomenclature, which 


is undoubtedly puzzling, since 
words such as “Mediterranean” and 
“Alpine” are used in a different 
sense to that ordinarily held by eth- 
nologists. Still, when the system 
is mastered—and that is an easy 
task—it is quite simple for the ex- 
pert to follow the writer’s argu- 
ments, and of course this is a book 
for experts only, though the last 
chapter, especially that portion 
which deals with the States as a 
“Melting Pot” of races, could be 
read with profit by any intelligent 
person. The writer confines him- 
self almost entirely to a system 
based on the three most important 
cranial measurements: the cephalic 
index; height; nasal character; 
and neglects cultural ethnology en- 


tirely and, almost entirely, linguis- 
tic considerations. 

As a result of his study he ad- 
mits that he frankly accepts polyg- 
enism—a statement less startling 
when it is qualified by the remark 
that of course there is an “ultimate 
prototype,” i. e., that mankind’s 
unity is certain—but that the “ar- 
chetypes,” which he insists on, are 
“sharp variations from this proto- 
type”; with that explanation we 
find no reason to quarrel—quite 
the contrary. The discussion of the 
aboriginal races of the American 
Continent is profoundly interesting 
and will arouse vigorous criticism. 
His three main conclusions as to 
the inhabitants in pre-Columbian 
days are: (1) All immigration of 
any importance came by way of 
Bering Strait. That is a finding 
with which few to-day will find 
fault. (2) The time of the peopling 
was early, in fact synchronous with 
the end of the Paleolithic Period in 
Europe. Everything here depends 
on how we date that, for if we ac- 
cept Peake’s view that the Magda- 
lenian Period—not the end of the 
Paleolithic Age—extended from 
10,000 to 7,000 B. c., this immigra- 
tion was not so very early. But 
perhaps he would disagree with 
that dating, and indeed these dates 
are all pure guesswork. (3) The 
race is not homogeneous, but very 
mixed. We should like to feel more 
sure than we do that three cranial 
measurements, however important, 
are a broad enough base on which 
to erect such an edifice. 

To pass to another matter—the 
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much discussed “Nordic” race, the 
“Great Race” of Grant’s interesting 
but most misleading work, which 
almost seemed to indicate that a 
non-Nordic ought to be ashamed of 
himself. Professor Dixon shows 
that the type in question is not a 
pure one but a “blend of two rad- 
ically different types, which it is 
believed developed locally in the 
Baltic lands during the Neolithic 
and early metal ages”; further 
that it is not only “passing” but has 
been “passing” for thousands of 
years, indeed was in an advanced 
stage of “passing” before the dis- 
covery of America. Those who re- 
member the misleading assertions 
made by the Germans on this ques- 
tion in pre-war days, will be inter- 
ested to know that the author 
claims that “the belief in the racial 
purity and uniqueness of the Ger- 
man so ardently upheld and ener- 
getically fostered in Germany for 
the last two generations, is nothing 
but a myth, and the domineering 
Prussian is less true to the old Ger- 
manic type than the Hanoverian 
and the Westphalian.” By the way, 
surely the “Talgai” skull has been 
completely put out of court by the 
statement of Mr. Archibald Meston, 
formerly Chief Protector of Abor- 
igines, that he himself saw its 
owner buried after he had been 
shot by the police—a statement 
which seems to dispose of its Pleis- 
tocene or ancient position. B. c. A. W. 


Thirty Years of Psychical Research. 
By Charles Richet, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated by Stanley De Brath. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $6.00. 
This volume from one of the 
most distinguished scientists of our 
day will probably be considered one 
of the important books of the year. 
Professor Richet has been for thirty 
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years or more a leading investigator 
in physiology and psychical re- 
search and has done some very 
striking work in these subjects. To 
him more than any other is due 
the demonstration that life clings 
to matter for a considerable period 
after apparent death. It is his 
teaching that has helped to revolu- 
tionize methods of resuscitation 
after drowning and electrical shock, 
and has led to the practice of con- 
ferring the last sacraments condi- 
tionally on a person even more than 
an hour after death has apparently 
taken place. 

Professor Richet is also the dis- 
coverer of much of our present 
knowledge with regard to anaphy- 
laxis, that is, the tendency for an- 
imal proteids to react to certain 
plant and animal emanations and 
nitrogenous substances, thus ac- 
counting for death and certain 
severe symptoms after the injection 
of serums or the ingestions of va- 
rious materials. 

The man who has done all this 
would seem to be the one to help 
us to find the clew out of the maze 
of the many curious phenomena re- 
ported by modern psychic research. 
In his book he has collected all the 
manifestations which he believes 
must be admitted because of the 
evidence for them. He is quite sure 
that telepathy, clairvoyance, and 
clairaudience must be taken se- 
riously, and for these he provides 
the new term, “cryptzsthesia.” He 
thinks that undoubtedly there have 
been table-movements and the pro- 
duction of noises and raps for 
which our ordinary physical science 
affords no explanation. With these 
he includes direct automatic writ- 
ing, levitations, bilocations (even 
Aristotle declared that it was im- 
possible to prove that a man could 
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not be in two places at once), talk- 
ing in unknown tongues (for which 
Richet proposes the term, “xeno- 
glossis”), and dowsing or the use of 
the hazel wand or willow forked 
stick as a divining rod to discover 
the presence of water or of certain 
metals under ground. 

These manifestations, then, rep- 
resent the subject matter of the new 
science. They make up the whole 
of metaphysics; “to go further is to 
go beyond the present limits of 
science.” To explain these there 
are three hypotheses in the field: 
(1) The phenomena are due to the 
dead—the spiritist theory, which 
seems “the least likely of any.” (2) 
There are daimones (angels, 
spirits), who can act on matter and 
on human minds and intervene in 
human affairs. (3) The human in- 
telligence is sufficiently powerful to 
produce the manifestations, objec- 
tive and subjective, that amaze us. 
These are Professor Richet’s con- 
clusions and here is the basis of the 
new science. 

In spite of the author’s reputation 
as a scientist and his recognized 
scientific temper of mind, the book 
is not satisfactory. Professor 
Richet claims to have been some- 
what severe in his criticism, and to 
have rejected many stories, sup- 
posed to be evidential by others, 
but he admits that he could have 
been even still more rigid and that 
half of the cases which he does cite 
have not any absolute evidential 
value and should have been elim- 
inated. He would have greatly en- 
hanced the impression produced 
had he eliminated them. There are 
many cases that are palpably ac- 
cidental, incidental, and _ coinci- 
dental, and not at all evidential. 
The first textbook of the new 
science, then, if this may be con- 
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sidered to be it, is not likely to sat- 
isfy scientific minds, and yet there 
is always a residue of testimonies 
that would seem to indicate that 
there is something unexplained as 
yet, attaching partly to each of the 
three hypotheses of explanation 
which Professor Richet has sug- 
gested in his conclusions. 
J.J. W. 


Pro Vita Monastica. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $3.50. 
“Solitude has ever been the great 

school of superior men. There the 

soul works out slowly her sublime 
ideas, heaven is more transparent 
and the visible world seems to as- 
sume a more powerful reality.” 

This subject of man retired into 

communion “with nature and her 

visible forms” has been and ever 
will be one of interest to new writ- 
ers and old readers. 

When this the latest book on the 
subject is given the reader, at least 
the Catholic reader, he is inclined 
by the title to expect a treatise on 
religious solitude full of the super- 
natural. The more is he inclined 
when Mr. Sedgwick speaks in the 
introduction of “the belief that 
Christ taught the most direct, pos- 
sibly the only way toward the goal 
of spiritual endeavor, which he 
called the Kingdom of Heaven”; 
when he speaks of “contemplation, 
meditation and prayer,” of “retreats 
and spiritual refreshment,” of “the 
religious and secular life,” of “the 
rift between the world and the re- 
ligious spirit.” But the expectation 
is disappointed when references to 
the supernatural give place to the 
statement of a thesis. The author 
argues, it seems—his expression is 
too often vague—for a happiness 
that is merely natural, “the thesis 
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being that the contemplative life ... 
the definite and regular practice of 
meditation, prayer, and the restric- 
tion of one’s society to books and 
flowers, for certain times, is neces- 
sary for the serenity of spirit which 
is now and always has been the 
chief need of mankind; for upon 
serenity of spirit depends our 
power to see truth, to do justice, 
and to think no evil.” 

A thesis stated and labeled 
should, indeed, be directive, but un- 
fortunately it can fail, as in the 
present instance, if it is not devel- 
oped clearly. Throughout the 


author fails to distinguish with 
precision between natural felicity 
and supernatural perfection. From 
St. Anthony to Thoreau there is an 
appreciable descent, but the argu- 
ment from the helpfulness of sol- 
itude in the supernatural lives of 


St. Benedict and all holy monks, 
pictured by Aa Kempis, does not 
stress sufficiently the a fortiori 
character; hence the descent is 
scarcely discernible. 

However, it is not only in in- 
definiteness that the book sins, but 
also in its contradictory character. 
We have seldom, if ever, read a 
book that was at once so inspiring 
and so disappointing, so true in 
general, and yet so untrue in parts, 
so amazingly Catholic in tone and 
spirit, and yet so woefully un-Cath- 
olic in deed. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous example of what we 
mean is a paragraph on the Blessed 
Virgin, in the chapter, “The Spir- 
itual Power of Sex.” We have seen 
the passage commended without re- 
serve in one of the most enlight- 
ened of our Catholic periodicals. 
But the cruel disappointment is 
that out of the midst of beauty and 
truth and devotion, the author per- 
mits error and distortion to appear 
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—to emphasize the glory of Mary, 
he detracts from the honor of 
Christ (quite reversing the Prot- 
estant practice), or at least he says 
that those who developed devotion 
to Mary “abstracted Christ by an 
arid theology,” and he would have 
us think that the ages of faith 
thought of Our Savior only as a 
“Judge on the Dies Ire,” and “an 
austere image.” This surely is not 
what Newman would have called 
“The Glories of Mary for the sake 
of her Son.” After a couple of 
pages of surpassing beauty and 
truth, he throws in a sentence or 
two which indicates that he has 
failed to understand that the Deity 
dwells in Christ quite otherwise 
than in Mary. And yet the reader 
can scarcely be sure that the author 
misunderstands. He writes beau- 
tifully but vaguely. Indeed he 
seems to glory in vagueness of 
thought: “The man who can say 
definitely what he believes is not 
thinking. ... If a man is able to 
define his creed in rigid articles, it 
is because all his feelings have been 
cast into prepared categories, and 
his recital will read like the adver- 
tisements of an auctioneer.” And 
this in a volume that is for the 
greater part so Catholic in tone and 
spirit and so evidently the work of 
a sincere and devout man, that one 
is impelled to cry, “Talis dum sis, 
utinam noster esses.” 

There is, furthermore, one chap- 
ter in the book, on “Self-Examina- 
tion,” that quite effectually nullifies 
all of its incidental truth, for the 
chapter is an argument for extreme 
idealism, or even for universal 
skepticism. We repeat, it is the 
saddest and most curious example 
of what we might call “un chef 
d’ceuvre manqué,” that we have 
seen in many years. 
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From Vita Nuova to Paradiso. By 
Philip H. Wicksteed. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

Dante and His Influence. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Dr. Wicksteed, at the beginning 
of his volume, gives a capital ex- 
planation of the Thomistic doc- 
trine of the Beatific Vision, which, 
as he rightly states, must first be 
known, with all its implications, if 
the reader is to have more than a 
vague understanding of the Inferno 
and the Purgatorio. According to 
the author: “The structure of the 
poem depends from the Paradiso 
rather than rests on the Inferno.” 
And again he says, Dante’s “essen- 
tial or positive theme is found in 
his delineations of the earthly para- 
dise and heaven, for it is here that 
the true nature of human life and 
the true destiny of man are por- 
trayed.” Developing that proposi- 
tion—and it is a principle not to be 
ignored by any teacher of Dante— 
the author first amplifies the mean- 
ing of what constitutes the super- 
natural destiny of man, that is, the 
seeing of God in His Essence. He 
then unfolds most learnedly in the 
chapters following the significance 
of Dante’s conception of Eden, the 
fall, hell, purgatory, and again 
Eden. The interdependence of 
these pages is most interestingly 
interwoven. 

In the second essay, intended for 
the more advanced student, the 
author aims to trace the progres- 
sive development, literary and spir- 
itual, of Dante through his minor 
works to the Divine Comedy. Deep 
erudition is manifested especially 
in his subtle consideration of the 
theories of the reality or the fiction 
of the ladies of Dante’s love who 
occasioned his deflection from Bea- 
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trice. The author’s conclusions as 
to the reality of Beatrice and the 
Gentle Lady, despite the application 
of his principle that a character is 
to be interpreted as allegorical only 
when such interpretation is psycho- 
logically convincing, carries only 
just so much plausibility as does 
the opposite opinion which is held 
by Mandonnet and others that Bea- 
trice from the beginning is only the 
symbol of the supernatural Chris- 
tian order, and that the promise to 
say “what ne’er was writ of 
woman” was carried out wholly 
symbolically by Dante, who, having 
given up the life of a cleric, still 
felt its inspiration in his secular 
life and so studiously made the 
Divine Comedy the vibrant mes- 
sage that was “to remove those liv- 
ing in this life from a state of mis- 
ery and bring them to a state of 
bliss.” 

Dante and His Influence, a series 
of lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, is the last book that 
came from the facile pen of the late 
Thomas Nelson Page. His six long 
years of residence at Rome, as 
American Ambassador, gave him 
the opportunity of learning how 
supreme in the life of even the 
Italian peasant is Dante, and he be- 
came filled with an enthusiastic 
ardor to make him as well known 
beyond the confines of his native 
land. He does not hesitate to tell us 
in his pages that “it is discreditable 
to us that we should be so ignorant 
and so indifferent to a work which 
did so much to call Italy to a new 
birth and to open the imposing pro- 
cession of Italian poetry and after- 
wards of English poetry.” Dante, 
he says, “possibly had a greater in- 
fluence on the cause of civilization 
than any one man since his day. 
There was no field of human 
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thought or speculation that he did 
not penetrate with his inspired 
imagination and on which he did 
not shed the light of his radiant 
intellect. Every exercise of the 
human intellect he has pictured for 
humanity in terms and colors so 
supreme as not only not to be ex- 
celled but to render it well nigh 
inconceivable that they can ever be 
excelled.” 

For such a glowing tribute a lover 
of Dante is quite willing to overlook 
the historical inaccuracies which, 
now and then, appear in the vol- 
ume, as, for instance, when the 
author states that it was Pope Bon- 
iface VIII. who passed the savage 
sentence to burn Dante to death, or 
where he states that Villani himself 
personally knew Dante, or the state- 
ment that “vows of poverty and 
chastity were not likely to affect the 
hierarchy engaged in _ practices 
quite the contrary,” or the assertion 
that Dante’s work “taught Luther 
to nail his theses on the door of the 
Schlosskirche at Wittenberg and 
gave John Calvin his heaviest am- 
munition to wage the warfare of his 
grim theology.” 

Despite these rash statements the 
book has a charm of style and sim- 
plicity that reflects the author’s own 
personality. It makes no pretense 
to add anything new to Dantean 
lore, yet elicits genuine interest and 
should lead the reader to acquire 
for himself at first hand a knowl- 
edge of the unperishable work of 
“the central man of all the world.” 

J.T. S. 


Saint Lydwine of Schiedam. By J. 


K. Huysmans. Translated by 
Agnes Hastings. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

There is a distinctive quality in 


the art of Holland eyen from its 
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unique beginning: it is realistic— 
and that almost to a point of the 
grotesque. A quality it is that has 
made its artists the greatest paint- 
ers of portraits. Huysmans, Dutch 
by blood and artistic in temper- 
ament, has inherited the trait. He 
is the realist, and he is more, he is 
the analyst, or as the French would 
better express it, a master of le 
roman d’analyse. Who, then, 
would think that he draws any- 
thing but a perfect portrait of the 
Dutch saint, Lydwine, when he 
brings these combined qualities and 
a facile pen to the work? 

Unhappily most readers will be 
disappointed. The portrait is 
deftly drawn, but in a realism unto 
the grotesque. Franz Hals made 
masterpieces from commonplace 
and ugly subjects, still the very 
quality that gave him excellence 
reduced him at times to the vulgar 
and bizarre. Rembrandt, keen of per- 
ception, could compress his impres- 
sions into a few simple concepts 
on canvas. Unhappily Huysmans 
with his pen has not saved his por- 
trait, as Rembrandt would have, by 
blotting out superfluous detail and 
lightening the conspicuous fea- 
tures; and he has gone beyond Hals 
in producing a picture that in spite 
of artistry is repulsive. 

The reason for this seems to be 
that the analyst is here subjugated 
to the realist. Does he not set out 
with a thesis to demonstrate—that 
Lydwine offered herself a vicarious 
victim of sacrifice for the deliver- 
ance of her country from the threat- 
ening evils of the times? Yet from 
the second to the last chapter of the 
book the thesis becomes so ob- 
scured that there is nothing said of 
Holland to indicate that its condi- 
tion was better or worse. Instead 
the reader is chained to the bedside 
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of Lydwine and is forced to gaze 
upon exposed bones, cleft forehead, 
bleeding eyes, charred flesh, ef 
cetera ad nauseam. Here is the 
artist of realism impairing the con- 
cept of his picture by the minutiz 
of its ugly details! The analyst 
yielded to the realist. 

The translator was very poorly 
equipped for the difficult task of 
rendering Huysmans into English, 
and the proof-reading is inexcus- 
ably careless. 


Cures—The Story of the Cures That 
Fail. By James J. Walsh, M.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00. 

Medical Proof of the Miraculous. By 
E. Le Bec. Translated from the 
French by Dom Izard, O.S.B. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$2.00. 

In the first of these works Dr. 
Walsh has given us a most valuable 
and much-needed history of the 
various panaceas and quack move- 
ments from the days of “Val- 
entine Greatrakes, His Stroking 
Cure” (the name of the inventor be- 
ing a corruption of the good old 
Norman name of Greatorex, still to 
be met with in England) down to 
the Dowies and Eddies and a host 
of others of our own or recent days. 
All these cure for a time and then 
the remedy “goes stale,” and all 
these cure because of the vast host 
of insufficiently occupied persons 
who become malades imaginaires, 
and form the triumphs of this kind 
of irregular practitioner. A strong 
suggestion is the main thing. The 
present reviewer in his early days 
of medicine remembers a worthy 
general practitioner showing him a 
huge receptacle of Saccharum Ust., 
without a blend of which no pre- 
scription was sent out and with a 
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blend of which any prescription 
satisfied his patients. Now the rem- 
edy in question is nothing more 
than burnt sugar dissolved in 
water and its only merit is that it 
imparts a strong flavor and a dark 
color to the bottle’s contents and 
thus produces in the person who 
drinks it that feeling of confidence 
in the remedy that is so necessary 
to success. On this principle rest 
all these “cures” and on it they 
will rest to the end of the world. 
A most entertaining and acceptable 
volume. 

The other book is an excellent 
translation by a Benedictine, who 
is also a medical man, of a well- 
known and admirable treatise by a 
skilled physician. Here are details 
of diseases of a very different kind, 
quite untouched by the “cures” but 
at times miraculously removed and 
in such a way as to prove that the 
process has nothing of the natural 
about it. A conclusive, and very 
important, book which may be com- 
mended to the attention of every 
medical man, not to speak of others 
interested in the question of the 
miraculous, since they will find 
here evidence which must convince 
the most skeptical that he is face 
to face with something otherwise 
inexplicable. B. C. A. W. 


The Poetical Works of Andrew Lang. 
Edited by Mrs. Lang. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 4 vols. 
$14.00. 

Whatever one’s first or best 


knowledge of Andrew’ Lang, 
whether as anthropologist, his- 
torian, critic, translator of Homer, 
biographer, keeper of the keys of 
fairyland, or Stevenson’s “Andrew 
of the brindled hair,” it could never 
comé as a surprise to discover that 
he was a poet also, or, knowing 
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that, to find that he was so many 
kinds of a poet. These volumes 
show that he tried his hand (and it 
was most skilled) at practically 
every variety of poetic form and 
that he went for his subjects to 
many a source, to classic Greece, 
to medieval and Renaissance 
France, to his own Scotland, whose 
towns and little rivers he loved and 
sang. He not only wrote after the 
manner of Villon, Ronsard, and Du 
Bellay, but some of his renderings 
of their verse are among the best 
of such translations in English. It 
was necessary to share Du Bellay’s 
vision to give us so satisfactory a 
rendering of his “Hymn to Heav- 
enly Beauty.” Never has the elusive 
spirit of a time been so closely cap- 
tured for us as in Belloc’s April 
and in these imitations and transla- 
tions of Lang’s. Even better than 
Rossetti he has succeeded with the 
ballad, which must above all things 
be artless, whereas, like most of 
the Pre-Raphaelite productions, 
Rossetti’s are somewhat sophisti- 
cated. 

If Lang had produced in his own 
person poetry of the quality of his 
“renderings” of others, he would 
rank very high as a poet. His own 
work is undeniably of fine quality, 
but it is mostly mannered after a 
school or a period or a particular 
poet or a kind. The least success- 
ful of his poems is that which was 
most wholly his own, his epic, 
“Helen of Troy,” in which Helen’s 
morals are rescued at the cost of 
some straining of the Homeric tra- 
dition, this despite the fact that 
Lang was co-translator of a splen- 
did prose version of the /liad. 

The inevitable conclusion is that 
Lang’s verse is the product of a fine 
scholarship rather than a fine 
frenzy. Nevertheless these volumes 
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contain much that is the music of 
his own high soul, much that gives 
us occasion to rejoice, such as his 
chivalrous lines to Joan of Are, for 
whom he likewise unsheathed the 
sword of his prose, the “Ballad for 
His Choice of a Sepulchre,” and the 
verses, “Almz Matres,” beginning 


“St. Andrews by the northern sea, 
A haunted town it is to me.” 


We might have spared Marot’s 
“Ballade of a Friar” and La Fon- 
taine’s “Against the Jesuits,” even 
as tours de force, but it is some- 
thing that in so many pages there 
should be so little to regret, that 
there should be so little to add to 
the poet’s apology for his muse: 


“She, whatever way she went, 
Friendly was and innocent, 
Little need the bard repent 

Of his lay.” B. M. K. 


The Dancer in the Shrine. By 
Amanda Benjamin Hall. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
There is a wide variety of verse 

here, all of it showing the exquisite 
care of the poet who never forgets 
that the real poet is invincibly an 
artist. Miss Hall loves nature, and 
its fragrance and color are woven 
into the very fabric of her poetic 
dreams. She is refreshingly free 
from the world-weariness and pes- 
simism which are a pose of the hour 
and she looks upon life with the 
enthusiasm of her own gypsy: 


But nothing can assuage my fire, 

However still the night and long; 

Out of my heart escapes desire 
Like an unbridled song! 


At times her tropes are overdone, 
as when she says of Mary, “Her un- 
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bound hair fell weeping down her 
back,” and one suspects that she 
has read not always wisely but too 
well in the dusty volumes of Donne 
and Crashaw and George Herbert as 
well as in the poems of that bril- 
liantly wayward child of theirs, 
Francis Thompson. 

The most remarkable as well as 
the most beautiful poem in this dis- 
tinctive volume is “The Dancer in 
the Shrine” which won the Poetry 
Society’s prize. In it Miss Hall has 
caught that air of reverent simplic- 
ity and childlike grace whose fra- 
grance clings forever about “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame.” Again 
we find this in “A Dancer Dies” on 
which, as in the initial poem, Miss 
Hall has lavished the finest grace 
of her undoubted poetic gift. This 
fine volume deserves the recogni- 
tion it is bound to receive. 

J. J. R. 


The Children’s Bible. By Henry A. 
Sherman and Charles Foster 
Kent. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

No pains have been spared to 
make this beautiful book worthy 
of its source and its purpose. Se- 
lections from “the immortal stories 
and songs of the Old and New 
Testaments,” made with a view to 
the needs and comprehension of a 
child, are here presented in lan- 
guage simplified yet consonant with 
the original text. Reverence and 
dignity characterize the text, the 
type-dress, and the _ illustrations. 
Many of the latter are in full color, 
the work of W. L. Taylor and Her- 
bert Moore; others, in duotone, are 
from such artists as Tissot, von 
Uhde, Ryland, Riviere, Zimmer- 
man, Géréme, and Girardet. The 
selections cover the whole range of 
Scripture, opening with the story 
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of Creation, and closing with the 
Apocalyptic vision of the Holy City 
and the mutual invitation of “the 
Spirit and the Bride” to “Come.” 
St. John’s keynote to Scripture: 
“God so loved the world, that He 
gave His Only-Begotten Son that 
whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have life everlast- 
ing,” is appended as a suitable en- 
voi. The Psalms and Proverbs se- 
lected are rendered in captivating 
metrical form. The attempt at in- 
terpretation found in the captions 
introducing the stories and songs 
leads us to voice once more the re- 
gret that works of this nature are 
not brought out by Catholics who 
would use the Douay version of the 
Sacred Scripture, and who would 
assuredly include among the selec- 
tions the sixth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. A “hard saying” to others, 
that beautiful prelude and prophecy 
of the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament is easily within the com- 
prehension of the littlest Catholic 
child. 


The Mystery of Jesus. By Dom 
Savinien Louismet, O.S.B. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00. 
This is the fifth volume in the 

series of treatises on mystical theol- 

ogy which Dom Louismet began 


some few years ago. In this pres- 
ent work he treats of the Sacred 
Humanity of our Divine Lord as 
an object of divine contemplation. 
It is not intended as a learned or 
technical treatise. The author says 
that his purpose is not “science— 
not even the science of Jesus for 
its own sake—but love: honey 
sweet, delectable, inebriating, all 
consuming love.” 

We are sure that those who found 
the other volumes of this series in- 
spiring and helpful will enjoy this 
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one. To those who have never read 
Dom Louismet this book will be an 
excellent introduction to the writ- 
ings of this modern interpreter of 
Benedictine mystical theology. For 
the guidance of its readers, how- 
ever, we must point out that it 
has been seriously criticized on 
the ground of orthodoxy, because 
of one passage on page 36, where 
the author states that: “The divine 
mind or Spirit of Our Lord, is none 
other than His Spirit of Love, the 
Holy Ghost.” This is certainly an 
ambiguous statement and liable to 
misinterpretation, though that it is 
capable of an orthodox interpreta- 
tion seems to be assured by the 
Nihil Obstat and MIJImprimatur 
which the book has received. Our 
own criticism of this volume, which 
applies equally to the other volumes 
of the series, is that Dom Louismet 
seems to be of the opinion that all 
persons are, or may make them- 
selves, mystics. This may well be 
doubted. 


Economics for Christians—and Other 
Papers. By Joseph Clayton. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
The author of this small book of 

essays is a Catholic and a trade 

unionist. What he presents here 
is not in any sense a systematic 
exposition of principles but a series 
of commentaries in connection with 
several much discussed economic 
questions. The one unifying note 
running through all of the economic 
essays (and not all of them are sub- 
stantially economic) is the thesis 
that economic organization and 
economic motivation should be 
changed so that economic activity 
would be directed to the satisfac- 
tion of the wants of all the people, 
not to the profit of a small number. 

In his assumption of the failure 
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of “capitalism” and of the neces- 
sary passing of the present indus- 
trial order, the author is strongly 
suggestive of Cole, Tawney, and the 
Webbs. Where he differs from 
them most strikingly is in his play- 
ing up of what he believes is a 
Christian mandate for the codper- 
ative commonwealth. It is all very 
interesting and stirring, albeit un- 
convincing on many points. Un- 
fortunately the author fails to ob- 
serve such an important distinction 
as that between dividends and mere 
interest. He also rather astonishes 
by scoffing at the notion that wide- 
spread individual ownership of land 
has any superiority over common 
ownership as a basis of civilization, 
from a Catholic standpoint. 
D. A. MCC, 


In the Neighborhood of Murray Hill. 
By Robert Cortes Holliday. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 
The traveler abroad finds in the 

European bookshop an almost un- 

limited number of works concern- 

ing the countries and cities which 
he visits; not guidebooks alone, but 
various volumes of “ramblings” and 
informal “meanderings” which in- 
vite and hold the reader and con- 
tinually open new vistas of the 
world to him. In America this sort 
of book is as yet little known; but 
assuredly there must be a market 
for such writing. We need it our- 
selves even more than does the in- 
telligent traveler who comes to see 
our country. Such a_ traveler— 
and, let us hope, many a native 
American—will welcome this de- 
lightful volume of Mr. Holliday’s, 
which gives us a New York sadly 
unknown to the hosts of people who 
visit it. Through these charming 
pages we glimpse a Fifth Avenue of 
which we hardly dreamed before; 
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we make the acquaintance of hurdy- 
gurdy society which takes us into 
an unsuspected world of romance 
and life-struggle “beyond the Ave- 
nue”; we loaf in the sacred haunts 
of famous publishers; see the real 
Greenwich Village; come and go on 
a score of old highways and by- 
ways, beholding life in them and 
through them with a new and de- 
lighted eye. And not on Murray 
Hill alone, but in the whole life of 
our country, caught in the prism 
of its metropolis, we find revealed 
through this book new values, new 
delights. The author’s style is easy, 
informal—at times, alas, a little 
careless; and the whole effect of 
his book is one of quiet pleasure. 
New Yorkers should prize this vol- 
ume, while other Americans, 
whether they visit the great city or 
not, can read it with pleasure and 
profit. Cc. P. 


The Benedictines. By Dom Bruno 
Destrée. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.75. 

This volume contains a brief ac- 
count of the ideals, aims, spirit, his- 
tory, and present status of the 
Benedictine Order. It is not a 
scholarly treatise like Butler’s 
Benedictine Monachism or Delatte’s 
Commentary on the Rule of St. 
Benedict, but a popular manual for 
visiting tourists. As the writer 
says: “There are many visitors 
making the rounds of church, 
cloister, and library of Benedictine 
monasteries abroad, who call in 
question the wisdom of this sol- 
itary, silent, and disciplined life, 
and find difficulty in adjusting the 
well-equipped library to the para- 
mount claims of prayer, and recon- 
ciling the ornate church with the 
vow of poverty.” 

The translation might be im- 
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proved, and a dozen or more inac- 
curate statements must needs be 
corrected in a second edition. But 
the book on the whole gives a fair 
insight into the tremendous social 
influence exercised by the Benedic- 
tines in the past, and proves that 
they have a definite mission in the 
world to-day. B. L. C. 


A Legend of Lucca. By Carola San- 
ford Dow. Florence, Italy: Bar- 
béra Press. 

“It is easy to believe these leg- 
ends of Italy,” the author writes in 
her prologue, as she recounts the 
story of her finding the old Fran- 
ciscan manuscript which makes up 
the body of her attractive booklet. 
This manuscript tells in language 
loving and devout of the Miracle of 
Lucca, how Civitali’s two “Angels 
of the Adoration”—‘“not carved by 
Civitali but dreamed by him in 
marble”—arose from their places 
beside the empty tabernacle one 
Good Friday night, and floating up 
through the high vaulting of the 
dark cathedral, sang the praises of 
the Crucified Christ. Whether the 
author’s story of the finding of the 
manuscript be true or mere pious 
invention, the whole effect of her 
little book is one of touching faith 
and beauty. Cc. P. 


By Edna 
Boston: 


We Are Here—Why? 
Wadsworth Moody. 
Marshall Jones Co. $2.00. 

The above question from a Chris- 


tian standpoint is otiose. It is 
equally idle from a_ philosophical 
standpoint, unless the writer is 
original enough to evolve a new and 
viable philosophy, and furnish to 
the eternal query a hitherto un- 
thought-of solution. Mrs. Moody 
most assuredly is not of that cal- 
iber; she is anything but a Hypatia 
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or a Harriet Martineau. Her philos- 
ophy is a kind of amalgam from 
Christian Science and theosophy. 
Her writing possesses all the faults 
distinctive of these schools—far- 
fetched and fantastic applications 
of the Holy Scripture, wearisome 
iteration, irrelevancy, incoherence, 
high-sounding bathos. The book is 
worthless. W. P. H. K. 


A Study of the Vocabulary and Rhet- 
oric of the Letters of St. Augustine. 
By Sister Wilfrid Parsons, A.M. 

The Syntax of the “De Civitate Dei” 
of St. Augustine. By Sister Colum- 
kille Colbert, A.M. 

These theses presented for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
the Catholic University comprise a 
detailed word-study of the works of 
St. Augustine mentioned above. 
The statistical method is followed 
in seeking to determine the forma- 
tive elements, and the special idiom 
of his Latinity. The differences in 
style and diction between classic 
and ecclesiastical Latin are indi- 
cated, and attributed to the in- 
fluence of the Scriptures, of the 
sermo plebeius, and of the laws of 
semantics. The African traits of 
St. Augustine’s nationality are also 
taken into account in explaining the 
distinctive ethos of his writings. 


Father Tabb—A Study of His Life 
and Works. By Francis A. Litz. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
Dr. Litz’s book is a substantial 

contribution to the literature on 
Father Tabb. Originally a disserta- 
tion presented for his doctorate, it 
possesses real merit of the academic 
order. It witnesses to very thor- 
ough research work, and is a good 
specimen of the scholarship that 
consists in classification, tabulation, 
and collation. 
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This had never been attempted 
by previous biographers, and it is, 
therefore, no small praise for the 
present author that he has cleared 
the ground so thoroughly that it 
need not be gone over again. He 
has not only collected all the hith- 
erto uncollected poems of Father 
Tabb, but he has unearthed two 
volumes of manuscript, one belong- 
ing to Miss Lucy Hand Browne, 
containing seventy-eight, the other, 
the property of Reverend D. J. 
Connor of Jersey Shore, Pa., con- 
taining ninety-eight unpublished 

s. 

It is doubtful how much many of 
these pieces will add to Father 
Tabb’s fame. It is even a question 
whether many of them would not 
better have been suppressed. Father 
Tabb’s inspiration and skill were 
very uneven, and his best critics 
have thought it essential to his 
poetic reputation that the work of 
elimination should be unsparingly 
done. In a scholastic treatise this 
sweepstakes method is entirely in 
order, but it would be lamentable if 
it were followed in getting out the 
“Complete Works” of which the 
author speaks. 

Dr. Litz’s work is, unfortunately, 
marred by a frequent controversial 
tone; the points on which the 
writer expatiates so eloquently 
against this, that, and the other 
adversary, are really very insignif- 
icant to the reader. We have also 
noted a number of misprints. But 
the most serious defect is a lack of 
delicacy. Dr. Litz’s pen at times 
resembles more a bludgeon than a 
rapier. It would require some one 
with a far greater command of 
nuance than Dr. Litz to comply with 
the illa non omittere without be- 
coming offensive. And, when he 
says that Father Tabb’s “remarks 
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were slightly suggestive,” he even 
goes to the length of committing 
libel on the dead. 


Messages of Music. By Henry Bren- 
ner, O.S.B. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. $5.00. 

This volume, dedicated -to the 
memory of the great American 
musician, Theodore Thomas, con- 
sists of explanations in story-form, 
of three hundred compositions of 
music. “Messages of Music” are 
mood stories of great masterpieces. 
These stories are written with the 
particular purpose of enabling 
music-lovers and musicians to 
enter into the correct mood-at- 
mosphere of the compositions in 
question. 

Theodore Thomas once  pro- 
nounced the following judgment on 
American music-lovers: “It is a 


great drawback in this country that 
the ‘music public’ is either too busy 
or too phlegmatic to treat music as 
an art, but look upon it only as an 


amusement and a pastime.” This 
work is as it were a complement to 
this expression. The stories of 
which it is made up are written in 
popular form, couched in simple 
language, illustrating the more fa- 
miliar among the higher-class com- 
positions, presenting the idea of the 
composer as a short poem in the 
dress of prose. They cover the 
whole field of music, though not ex- 
hausting it, and aim to blaze the 
way for the accomplishment of 
much greater things along these 
lines. 

As the author remarks: “They 
may be _ utilized in_ different 
ways: as a help to appreciate con- 
cert programs more intimately; as 
a welcome supplement to one’s 
phonograph or player-piano collec- 
tion; or as a guide in choosing new 
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records or player-rolls.” By the aid 
of these stories, a person entirely 
unacquainted with the technical- 
ities of music may successfully and 
intimately enter into the study of 
any one of the departments of 
music, including the grand orches- 
tra with its great symphonic liter- 
ature, the more delicate chamber 
music, not to speak of the whole 
field of vocal music and the full 
oratorio choruses. F. J. K. 

From a Friar’s Cell. By Vincent 

McNabb, O.P. Oxford: Basil 

Blackwell. 6s. 

The principal themes of the va- 
rious papers assembled in this vol- 
ume from the pages of Blackfriars 
are: Christ of the Fourth Gospel, 
Christ’s claims to Divinity, His 
knowledge of His Divinity, the 
resurrection of the body, the prov- 
ince of ethics, the Lambeth Con- 
ference and the possible reunion of 
Anglicanism with the Catholic 
Church. In the discussion of these 
subjects the eminent Dominican 
author evinces a cogency of rea- 
soning and a critical acumen refer- 
able to the disciplinary training of 
his Thomistic studies. His incisive 
arguments urged against Loisy, 
Bishop Gore, and Dean Rashdall on 
questions of Christology reveal his 
capabilities as an exegete, and his 
scientific knowledge finds happy ex- 
pression in his application of mod- 
ern theories of matter to prove the 
possibility of future resurrection. 
Not less admirable than his scholar- 
ship are the fine courtesy that dis- 
tinguishes his controversial writ- 
ing, and the luminous sympathy 
that makes him appreciate the 
point of view of his antagonists. 
As exercises in clearness of think- 
ing these essays are models of 
scholastic disputation. F. M. 
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Foreign Publications—Les Eme- 
raudes de l’Inca, by Mme. G. de Bois- 
fleury and Fernand de Saint-Pierre 
(Paris: “Les Gémeaux.” 6 fr. 75), 
is an amusing, highly improbable 
story, combining rather sensational 
accounts of adventure with consid- 
erable geographical information. 
It is written in a simple, facile style 
and would prove suitable for sup- 
plementary school work. 

Problémes Sociaux du Travail 
Industriel, by Max Turmann 
(Paris: Victor Lecoffre. Vol. II. 
7 fr.), is a series of studies dealing 
with various parts of the labor 
problem. The difficulties met in 
building trades with the training of 
apprentices make the two chapters 
on apprenticeship in France and 
Switzerland particularly timely. 

La Reléve du Matin, by Henri de 
Montherlant (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
7 fr.), is an earnest plea for Cath- 
olic college education in France. 

From Pierre Téqui, Paris: Les 
Faits de Lourdes, by Dr. A. March- 
and (4 fr.), is an account of some of 
the recent remarkable cures at the 
Shrine. Le Salut par Elite (6 fr.), 
is one of Mgr. Gibier’s reconstruc- 
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tion works, dealing with problems 
peculiarly French. Au Seuil de la 
Vie, by Abbé Delerue (2 vols. 10 fr. 
each), includes chats and letters ad- 
dressed to young ladies entering 
womanhood. Le Bréviaire Expli- 
qué, by Charles Willi, C.SS.R. (2 
vols. 12fr.), is the best work of 
its kind that we know of. It covers 
the entire subject matter and, while 
abreast of modern scholarship, is 
by no means technical or dry. After 
an introductory chapter on the 
meaning and value of liturgical 
prayer, the author gives us a his- 
tory of the Breviary which is a 
masterpiece of condensation. Then 
follows an explanation of the va- 
rious elements of the divine office 
with a few pages on past and 
prospective reforms. The hymns 
and Psalms are given in Latin with 
a parallel French translation and 
footnotes. The work is concluded 
by an exposition of the offices of the 
B. V. M., of the Apostles and of the 
Saints. Despite its many excellen- 
ces we lament one serious defect: 
the type is far too small and the 
lines too close together to afford 
easy reading. 
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